The 

Chicago  Tribune 
set  up  an 
amateur 
radio  station 
in  its  lobby. 


That’s  how 
2,587  servicemen 
in  Viet  Nam  got 
radio  Messages 
from  their  families. 

It’s  a  tough,  dirty  war 
fought  in  jungles  10,000 
miles  from  Chicago.  And, 
as  in  all  wars,  the  service¬ 
man  longs  for  and  looks 
for  a  message  from  home. 
So  the  T ribune  decided  to 
shrink  the  miles  with  a 
unique  message  service 
plan.  Using  equipment 
staffed  by  volunteer  radio  oper¬ 
ators,  the  Tribune  established 
Voice  to  Viet  Nam,  a  direct  radio 
teletype  link  to  Saigon.  The  2,587 
messages  were  transmitted  over  the 
Military  Affiliate  Radio  Network  to  the 
Pentagon,  which  beamed  the  signals 
to  Viet  Nam  by  way  of  Hawaii. 

For  16  days,  Chicagoans  came  to  Tribune  Tower 
to  send  greetings  to  their  men  in  the  Far  East. 

So  successful  was  the  public  service  program  that  more 
than  half  a  dozen  newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States  followed  the  Tribune  lead  in  providing  similar  free 
message  service. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways.  Providing 
a  link  between  Chicago  families  and  their  men  over- 

seas  is  one  of  them  CHiCagO  TpibUne 


Albany’s  two  newspapers  win 
top  awards  for  editorial  excellence 

in  N.  Y.  S.  Publishers  contest  for  newspapers  over  50,000 

FOR  DISTINGUISHED  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ...  FOR  A  DISTINGUISHED  EDITORIAL  PAGE  . . . 

The  morning  Times-Union  The  evening  Knickerbocker  News 

Citation:  “The  Albany  Times-Union  put  together  In  this  fourth  annual  New  York  State  Publishers 

an  impressive  tie-in  of  stories,  pictures  and  editori-  Association  contest,  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 

als  dealing  with  the  plight  of  the  city’s  poor.  The  News  received  the  top  award  for  a  distinguished 

paper  provided  the  public  with  revealing  infor-  editorial  page  and  was  also  awarded  an  honorable 

mation  that  certainly  should  have  led,  and  did  mention  for  typographical  excellence, 

lead,  to  corrective  action.” 

The  NUMBER  ONE  newspapers  all  day  and  Sunday  in  23-county  Capitaland 


TIME 


NION 


The  Knickerbocker  News 

The  Capital  Newspapers  Are  Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST 

Albany  Times-Union  Boston  Record  American 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
Baltimore  News  American  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


NEWSPAPERS 

New  York  Journal-American  Seattle  Post-intelligencer 

San  Antonio  Light  Hearst  Sunday  Magazines 

San  Francisco  Examiner  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


THIS  SPACE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  THE  PUBLISHER  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 


Julie  doesn’t  have  cancer  any  more. 


Julie  Dillard  swims,  rides  horses,  exaggerate  how  important  this  is.  Each 
paints  and  likes  arithmetic.  She  lives  year  more  than  90,000  Americans  die  of 
with  her  parents  in  Santa  Rosa,  Califor-  cancer  who  could  have  been  saved  if 

nia,  and  recently  won  a  talent  contest  at  they  had  gone  to  their  doctors  in  time, 

a  picnic,  singing  a  song  in  French.  She  These  deaths  would  be  sad  enough  if 

is  nine  years  old  and  has  spent  many  of  these  cancers  were  incurable.  But  the 

those  years  cured  of  cancer.  fact  that  cures  exist  makes  these  need- 

Julie  had  cancer  of  the  kidney.  It  was  less  deaths  especially  tragic, 

discovered  when  she  was  two  and  a  half  And  while  science  knows  much  about 

years  old.  Surgery,  followed  by  radiation  cancer,  there  is  much  it  does  not  know, 
treatments,  saved  Julie’s  life.  She  is  one  Research  at  medical  centers  must  be  con- 

of  more  than  1,300,000  Americans  alive  tinued  and  broadened.  And  for  that  we 
today  who  are  cured  of  cancer.  need  money.  From  you.  That  is  how  our 

Julie’s  story  multiplied  by  more  than  research  projects  are  supported.  By  you. 
a  million  illustrates  that  the  odds  are  not «  »  Research  has  already  helped  save 
all  on  cancer’s  side.  You  strike  an  im- j  T  more  than  1,300,000  lives.  Help  save 

portant  blow  against  it  by  having  a  health  more.  Send  your  contribution  to  “Can- 

checkup  once  a  year.  It  is  impossible  to  o  cer,”  c/o  your  local  postmaster. 

American  Cancer  Society 
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To;  JOURNALISTS 
From:  Radio  Free  Europe 
Re:  ^^eporting  Award 


Radio  Free  Europe  announces  a  REPORTING 
AWARD  for  outstanding  coverage  of  East 
Europe  during  the  calendar  year  1966.  A  $500 
award  and  plaque  will  be  given  in  each  of  the 
following  categories: 


•  NEWSPAPERS,  WIRE  SERVICES 

•  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

•  MAGAZINES 

There  are  no  subject  restrictions  on  coverage 
given  to  one  or  all  of  the  following  countries  — 
Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria. 

Judges  will  be: 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  Dean 
Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 

John  C.  Campbell,  Senior  Research 
Fellow  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
New  York 

John  Richardson,  Jr.,  President 
Free  Europe,  Inc. 

Radio  Free  Europe,  a  private  American  network, 
is  supported  by  contributions  from  individuals, 
businesses  and  foundations. 

For  REPORTING  AW'ARD  information  and  rules, 
please  write  to: 

REPORTING  .AWARD  • 

Public  .Affairs  Division 
Free  Europe,  Inc. 

Two  Park  .Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


MARCH 

23- 25 — R»tail,  General  Advertising  Managers  Workshop,  University  oi 
Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

24- 26 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotyi 
j  Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

24-April  4 — California  Press  Association,  annual  Spring  meeting  and  four. 

I  25— Virginia  Press  Association  Symposium  on  educational  news,  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Ashland. 

j  26-27— Inter  American  Press  Association.  Board  of  directors.  Tamanacc 
I  Hotel,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

27-28 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Co^ 
ference,  Pick-Port  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

'  27-29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Lord  Baltimore  Hots' 
Baltimore,  Md. 

,  27-April  1—^.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honorj 
{  Conference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

27- Apr!l  8 — American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Rnancial  Editors  seminar 

,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

31 — Newspaper  Comics  Council  Meeting,  Johnny  Victor  Theatre,  RCA 
I  Exhibition  Hall,  Now  York  City. 

I  31 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Penn  Harm 
Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1-2 — Michigan  Press  Photographers  annual  seminar,  Pontchartrain  Hotal, 
Detroit. 

1-2 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

1-2 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Marott  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 

J  1-3 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Towno  House,  Augusts. 

I  6a. 

j  2-3 — ^Wisconsin  AP  Sports  Writers  Association,  Downtowner  Motel,  Grstr 
Bay. 

I  2-3 — Mechanical  Conference  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association 
North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh, 
j  3 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

I  14-16 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Skeraton-Fontervelle  Hotal,  Omaha. 

'  15-16— Old  Dominion  Ad  Conference  of  Virginia  Press  Association,  Down- 
towner  Motor  Inn,  Danville. 

15-16— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

15-17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  Conference,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

17- 29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapan 
under  50,000  circulation.)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18 —  Richmond,  Va.,  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  presentatiai 
of  third  annual  George  Mason  Award,  Williamsburg  Lodge,  William- 

1  burg. 

20- 22 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Town  Houe, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

21- 23 — Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Wade  Hampton  Hotil, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

22- 23 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

22-23 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  5  Conference,  Kentucky  Dam  Villags 
State  Park,  Gilbertsville,  Ky. 

22-23— Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida.  Holiday,  Inn,  Lakeland. 

24 — ^Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Big  Spring. 

24- 26— Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hetil, 
Cleveland. 

25—  National  Cartoonists  Society  Luncheon  and  Seminar,  Overseas  Prws 
Club,  New  York  City. 

25- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotil, 
Now  York  City. 

26—  National  Cartoonists  Society  20th  Annual  Reuben  Awards  Dinner. 

I  Grand  Ballroom,  Hotel  Pierre,  New  York  City. 

28- 29— Illinois  Editors'  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Hotel  Moraine,  Highland 
Park. 

29- 30— Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference,  School  of  Journalise. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

30 -  Minnesota  AP  newspaper  meeting,  Minneapolis. 

j  MAY 

1-4 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  San  Francisco  Hilton, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1-7 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

1-13 — American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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Bit  Wally  McNamtf,  Waxliington  Post  utaff  photographer. 


With  words  that  are  plain  and  deadly,  and 
words  that  echo  the  ancient  bravado  of 
battle,  the  Vietnam  generation  of  GIs  and 
newsmen  extends  our  vocabulary  of  war: 
Kill  ratio.  Napalm.  Escalation.  VC.  Char¬ 
lie.  Big  Red  One.  Iron  Triangle. 

In  reporter  Ward  Just’s  stories  from 
V'ietnam,  the  words  fall  explosively  into 
place  like  well-lobbed  grenades.  It’s  a  new 
war  for  the  young  Midwesterner.  At  the 
start  of  the  year,  he  took  over  from  John 
Maffre  as  The  Washington  Post’s  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Vietnam.  Ward  Just  had  cov- 
ei-ed  the  lighting  in  Cyprus  and  the  revolt 
in  Santo  Domingo.  Before  that,  he  reported 
Congressional  and  national  politics  for 
Newsweek  and  the  Reporter  magazine. 

He  is  30;  rather  older  than  the  GIs  whose 
encounters  with  Charlie  he  covers  now. 

Also  reporting  on  Vietnam  1966  is  Stan¬ 
ley  Karnow,  The  Washington  Post’s  Hong 
Kong  bureau  chief,  who  makes  frequent 
new’s  trips  to  Saigon. 

After  15  months  in  Vietnam,  John  Maffre 
now  continues  his  assignment  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  the  war  has  a  different  vocabu¬ 
lary:  Strategy.  Diplomacy.  Conscience. 
Maffre  joins  a  cadre  of  Washington  Post 
special  w’riters — Murrey  Marder,  Chalmers 
Roberts,  Carroll  Kilpatrick,  Richard  Hal- 
loran  and  John  Norris — in  reporting  Viet¬ 
nam  developments  at  the  White  House,  Pen¬ 
tagon,  State  Department  and  Capitol. 

The  task  for  them — and  for  many  more 
Washington  Post  correspondents  at  the 
United  Nations  and  around  the  world — is 
to  help  make  the  words  of  war  meaningful 
to  the  citizens  of  this  nation’s  capital. 


®lie  toodlimgton  |)09t 

Quoted . . .  consulted . . .  honored 


■cirfseRtel  ly.  OentriZ-Sawytr,  Ferfuson,  Walker.  f»r«/fc/«/-Grant  Webb.  HoUts  A  ff9Sort$—Wi\  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida),  Leu  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  C.  M.  Savact 
Assoc.  (Penna),  Comics  -Puck.  /?oZP9/'«k'(/r«--Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  //7/«/v?<f/9/i«/-New$week  interjiational  (Europe  and  Asia),  G.  Enriputi  Simowi  (Mtitco). 


Tliree  Dais  ii  wlict  Tie 
Plata  Dealer  Shaok  ClmtaMl 
la  Its  Foinlatlois: 

FRIDAY— The  PD  devoted  most  of  its  editorial  page  to 
an  examination  of  what  Greater  Cleveland  needs  to 
move  ahead  in  the  fields  of  government,  housing,  sports, 
transportation,  the  Port  of  Cleveland. 

SATURDAY— Leaders  in  these  fields  reacted  vigorously 
to  the  editorial  blockbuster.  Their  comments  were 
Page  One  news. 

SUNDAY— Another  PD  editorial  page  mass  assault  on 
civic  lethargy,  this  time  focused  on  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  its  inaction  in  vital  areas  that  could  lead 
to  faster  growth  and  a  more  solid  future.  Same  edition; 
more  reaction  to  the  first  plea  for  action  on  all  fronts. 

Results?  Yet  to  be  assessed  fully  because  in  any  city 
events  develop  slowly  due  to  the  complexity  of  projects 
involving  many  layers  of  government  and  business.  But 
this  much  is  certain:  The  Plain  Dealer  will  keep  up  its 
campaign  to  mobilize  the  best  thinking  available  any¬ 
where  to  the  solution  of  common  problems. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  The  Plain  Dealer, 
a  great  newspaper,  acts  to  benefit  its  community. 


The  Plain  Dealer 
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National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  /  For  travel:  The  Corficid  Co. 
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WORDS  are  the  occupation,  preoccupation  and  chief  fascina¬ 
tion  of  newspapermen.  Columnist  Ernest  Lyons,  Stijuui 
(Fla.)  Netcs,  writes  these  words  about  words;  “Words  are  th« 
handiest  things  we  have  invented  yet.  While  the  songs  of  birds, 
the  roars  of  lions  and  the  hisses  of  snakes  may  be  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  language,  the  tribe  of  man  insists  upon  a  word  for 
everything.  (Tbe  first  was  probably  ‘Ouch!’  and  the  second 
‘Mmmm!’)”  Columnist  Bill  Modes,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telt 
gram,  wants  the  obsolete  word  “snollygoster”  revived  because, 
he  says,  “the  whole  country  is  being  assailed  by  a  lot  of  monu¬ 
mental  talknophical  assumacy.”  Tbe  Dictionary  of  American 
Slang  defines  snollygoster:  “A  politician  who  relies  on  oraton 
rather  than  knowledge  or  ability;  a  politician  who  speaks  much 
and  does  little.”  Secondary  meaning:  “An  inept,  talkative,  or 
unethical  lawyer;  a  shyster.”  Spelling  of  words  can  be  a  cross 
to  bear,  as  illustrated  in  this  Seattle  Times  headline:  “Catsup 
.  .  .  Ketchup  .  .  .  Catchup?  It’s  the  Sauce,  not  the  Spelling." 


Wh 


What — Where — and — How? 


The  perplexed  father  of  a  journalism  student  frowned.  Over  an 
hour  now,  he  had  Iteen  trying  to  decipher  the  telegram.  The  Dean 
of  Journalism  from  his  old  Alma  Mater  had  informed  him,  “Sorry, 
your  son  failed  Mansfield  Test.”  The  worried  father  fired  bark 
an  inquiry.  “As  a  former  .4  student,  and  president  of  my  class  in 
journalism,  do  not  recall  Mansfield  Test.  Please  clarify,”  He  re 
ceived  this  prompt  reply:  “I  must  fail  any  journalism  student  un¬ 
able  to  describe  Jayne  Mansfield  without  the  use  of  his  hands."— 
Don  Zangel. 

— Hugh  Dillon,  The  Spectator,  Jackson,  Mich.,  a  prison  paper, 
writes:  “Columnist  Paul  Flowers,  Memphis  Commercial  Apped 
complaining  about  ‘release’  mail  cluttering  up  bis  mail  box 
(your  column,  Feb.  19)  prompts  me  to  let  you  in  on  a  secret. 
We  get  a  lot  of  release  mail.  Stuff,  that  by  tbe  widest  stretch 
of  tbe  imagination,  couldn’t  possibly  be  of  interest  to  us. 
(We  are  listed  in  directories  as  a  weekly  newspaper  with  no 
mention  of  our  being  a  prison  weekly,  so  we  get  most  of  the 
‘releases’  that  go  to  all  other  weeklies.)  Instead  of  dumping 
it  in  the  waste  basket,  I  glance  at  each  release  to  make  sure 
it  is  not  for  us  and  then  I  flatten  it  out,  put  it  in  a  file  drawer 
with  a  heavy  weight  on  top  of  it  and  leave  it  there  for  a  while. 
I  always  have  a  wad  on  a  clipboard  for  note  taking,  use  then 
for  carbon  copies  of  letters  and  for  ‘first-draft  paper’  when 
Fm  writing  editorials,  important  features  and  especially  when 
I’m  doing  an  article  for^  a  magazine.  So  you  see  Mr.  Flower? 
is  really  throwing  money  away.” 


^Heady  heads:  “You  Can  Be  the  Poet  If  You  Got  the  Voet"— 
Oakland  Tribune  (by  Rex  Adkins)  ;  “Espanol  Easy  At  Esperanee' 
—Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  “Frenzied  Fans  Fawn  on  Favoritei’ 
and  “Bert  and  Beaters  Bag  Bengal” — Seattle  Times;  “Batmaa, 
Batman— Thwo|>— We’ve  (Jot  Pop!”^/flbuquerque  Journal  (hf 
Bill  Fritch) ;  “Music  Firm  To  I.iOcate  In  Harmony”— 
Post-Gazette.  .  .  .  A.  H.  Alsgard,  Powell  River  (B.C.)  News,  is  pra- 
yoked  to  wonder  at  this  double-meaning  or  at  least  double-sounoiai 
E&P  bead:  “U.S.  Opens  Door  To  Peking  Newsmen.”  .  .  .  Colaia- 
nist  Bill  Fiset,  Oakland  Tributte,  reports:  “The  Newark  (Calif.) 
City  Council  may  NEVER  pass  its  proposed  public  dance  hall 
ordinance  unless  a  typo  in  tbe  copy  is  fixc*d,  namely:  ‘PuHw 
dance  shall  mean  a  fathering  of  persons  in  any  premises  .  .  •' 

.  .  .  Cary  Brick,  a  junior  at  Syracuse  University  and  editorial 
director  of  the  Daily  Orange,  student  newspaper  with  I1,00D 
circulation,  calls  his  bylined  column  “Bric-a-brac.”  Mr.  Brick  wa» 
a  reporter  on  the  IFafertoirn  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times  the  last  twa 
summers  and  he  sends  along  two  heads  that  ran  in  the  Tinw* 
side  by  side:  “Lions  Planning  Benefit  Dinner”  and  “Fish  (Ji»ta 
C.O.P.  Nod.” 
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#  Harrisburg  is  a  dynamic,  exciting,  news-generating  city.  As  Capital 
of  the  nation's  third  largest  state,  it's  a  center  of  important  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  nation's  political  scene.  As  the  logical  center  of  distribu¬ 
tion  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  it  is  a  beehive  of  business  activ¬ 
ity.  As  the  heart  of  one  of  America's  finest  vacationlands,  it's  also  a 
haven  for  just  plain  wonderful  living.  Its  cultural  advantages  ore  out¬ 
standing.  When  anyone  tries  out  a  new  product  or  a  new  idea  —  the 
odds  are  high  that  he'll  try  it  in  Harrisburg.  Small  enough  to  be  per- 
•sonal,  large  enough  to  be  influential,  Harrisburg  is  the  greatest!  We're 
glad  we're  here. 


#  We  feel  that  we  have  a  vital  responsibility  as  a  result  of  our  fortunate 
ocation  in  Harrisburg.  As  the  area's  dominant  news  medium,  it  is  up 
to  us  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  to  live  up  to  the  highest  professionaf 
journalistic  standards.  Our  product  goes  out  throughout  the  state  and 
the  nation.  What  we  say  and  how  we  say  it  can  reflect  creditably  or 
discreditably  on  our  home  town.  We  hope  it  is  most  often  creditably^ 
and  the  considerable  number  of  awards  we  have  won  is  reassuring.  But 
we  don't  sit  around  on  them.  We  continue  to  refine,  polish  —  try  to 
improve.  We  have  a  city  to  live  up  to. 

(Doesn't  it  follow  .  .  .  these  fine  newspapers  are  the  logical  vehicle 
to  insure  a  return  on  your  advertising  investments.) 


MORNING  &  EVENING 

The  Patriot  and  The  Evening  News 

121,140 


...AND  SUNDAY 

Sunday  Patriot-News 

161,086 


There’s  something  in  it  for  everyone 


HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  National  Representatives 


editorial 


Signed  Editorials 

POLITICIANS  seem  to  think  that  if  newspapier  editorial  writers  were 
required  to  sign  their  names  to  what  they  wrote  it  would  tell  them 
a  lot  of  things,  solve  all  their  problems,  mysteriously  but  effectively. 
There  is  hardly  a  State  left  where  a  bill  to  require  such  identification 
has  not  been  introduced  in  recent  years.  Not  one  of  them  has  l>een 
enacted  into  law,  fortunately, 

Kentucky  is  the  latest  to  join  the  ranks.  Last  week,  Kentucky’s  House 
of  Representatives  approved  62  to  23  a  bill  requiring  signed  editorials. 
We  doubt  that  the  Senate  will  approve  it  or  the  governor  will  sign  it. 

Such  a  requirement  would  destroy  the  editorial  page  as  the  voice 
of  the  newspapier  and  turn  it  into  a  collection  of  individual  opinions. 
We  don’t  think  there  is  any  more  justification  for  this  legislation  than 
there  is  for  a  law  requiring  a  politician  to  reveal  who  writes  his  speech. 
A  newspapier  editor  or  publisher  stands  behind  the  comments  expressed 
on  the  editorial  page  regardless  of  who  put  them  into  words  just  as  a 
|x>litician  will  stand  behind  the  thoughts  he  utters  regardless  of  who 
puts  them  on  paper  for  him  to  read. 

Political  Ad  Bill 


Choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will  sene, 
—Joshua,  XXIV;  XV. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

OTHE  fourth  ESTAH 

Th«  OldMt  Publishart'  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  bean  merged:  The  Journaliil 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estsfi 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Jamas  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 

Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 


The  State  Assembly  of  New'  York  has  approved  a  bill  providing  that 
corporations  may  buy  advertising  in  or  subscribe  to  publications 
ot^nized  for  political  purposes  without  violating  the  penal  law 
forbidding  corporations  from  making  campaign  contributions.  It  awaits 
Governor  Rockefeller’s  signature  or  veto.  We  hope  it  is  the  latter. 

This  is  nothing  but  a  subterfuge.  It  merely  provides  a  loophole  in 
the  old  law  whereby  political  contributions  are  permissible  if  called 
by  another  name — advertising.  It  is  advertising  that  gets  the  black 
eye.  Advertising  will  be  the  two-handled  blackjack  through  which  a 
politician  can  demand  tribute  from  the  business  community  or  a  busi¬ 
nessman  can  exert  his  influence  on  legislation. 

Plant  Improvements 

¥  ATE  in  November  a  national  news  magazine  called  newspapers  “fat,” 
■■  "smug,”  "complacent,”  "outdated.”  Last  week  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  reported  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
papers  spent  more  than  $140  million  for  plant  expansion  and  moderni¬ 
zation  during  1965.  Another  $127  million  will  be  sjient  for  further 
improvements  in  1966.  These  expenditures  are  on  top  of  an  average 
$100,000,000  spent  by  newspapers  for  better  production  facilities  every 
year  for  the  last  two  decades. 

Doesn’t  sound  like  complacency  to  us! 

Size  of  Audience 

ON  THE  basis  of  a  three-year,  $150,000  research  study  by  NBC  Radio, 
it  is  now  claimed  that  75.1%  of  all  adults,  or  alK)ut  92.1  million 
people,  listen  to  radio  during  a  single  day.  This  compares  with  66% 
who  watch  television  in  a  day. 

Don’t  forget  that  Nielsen  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA,  two  years  ago  which  showed  95  million  people,  or  81%  of  all 
adults,  read  a  newspaper  on  an  average  day. 
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MANPOWER  SHORTAGE 

The  manpower  shortage  (March  5) 
seems  to  be  restricted  to  Texas.  I’ve  an¬ 
swered  an  average  of  five  blind  box  ads 
in  E&P  each  week  since  mid- January,  and 
gotten  only  two  replies.  I  guess  most  of 
the  publishers  advertising  with  blind  boxes 
have  more  applicants  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with. 

Chief  cause  of  a  shortage  of  help  in 
Texas  and  elsewhere  seems  to  be  a  belief 
that  small  cities  are  such  fine  places  to 
live  that  experienced  men  should  rush  to 
take  jobs  paying  less  than  $100  a  week. 
When  a  small  daily  pays  its  city  editor 
less  than  the  average  straight  time  wage 
for  all  hourly  workers  in  the  area,  he 
starts  looking  around,  and  when  he  leaves 
he’s  hard  to  replace.  Dailies  trying  to  hire 
experienced  reporters  for  less  than  $90 
a  week  aren’t  flooded  with  applicants, 
either.  Not  when  starting  wages  for  a  man 
who  can  use  a  typewriter  and  read  an 
electronic  circuit  run  over  $135  as  a  tech 
writer,  no  experience  required,  in  the 
same  towns.  With  a  40  hour  week  instead 
of  the  paper’s  60  to  70  hours. 

Traditionally  the  small  papers  have 
trained  men  who  go  on  to  the  bigger 
papers.  If  the  smaU  papers  drop  too  far 
behind  in  wages,  their  shortage  of  help 
and  failure  to  keep  employes  in  the  news 
business  will  restrict  the  supply  to  the 
metros.  But  so  far,  papers  that  pay  20th 
century  wages  can  still  find  men. 

Martin  A.  Jackson 

Show  Low,  Arizona 

*  *  * 

Being  a  newspaperman  only  six  months 
removed  from  the  city  room,  with  20  years 
of  reporting  and  copydesk  experience  be¬ 
hind  me,  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
your  story  about  manpower  supply. 

As  I  read  this  story,  I  kept  wondering — 
when  will  it  get  around  to  the  real  reason 
for  the  so-called  critical  shortage?  That 
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real  reason,  of  course,  is  the  almighty 
dollar  something  which  you  can’t  get  too 
much  of  any  more  on  most  dailies. 

If  there  is  a  shortage  of  capable  and 
experienced  personnel,  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  has  nobody  but  itself  to  blame.  I 
for  one  would  never  have  left  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  had  I  been  able  to  make 
an  amount  even  remotely  the  same  as  I 
can  in  PR.  But  a  newspaperman,  like  all 
other  wage  earners,  butters  his  bread  with 
dollars.  And  how  can  you  argue  with  an 
over-night  increase  of  $2,500  to  $3,000  a 
year? 

It  seems  to  be  the  attitude  on  most  news¬ 
papers  that  you  have  to  work  for  the  scale, 
which  is  not  realistic,  or  go  elsewhere. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  reasons  why- 
newsmen  go  into  PR.  One  of  them  is  the 
attitude  most  newspapers  take  toward 
news  coverage.  They  refuse  to  step  on 
sacred  toes,  stay  clear  of  controversy, 
show  little  or  no  interest  in  the  kind  of 
in-depth  reporting  which  a  newspaperman 
most  enjoys.  I  don’t  know  how  many  times 
I’ve  come  up  with  tips  on  really  hot  stories, 
only  to  be  told,  “Don’t  make  waves.” 

Edward  H.  Weiland 
Plainview  L.  /.,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Re:  the  article  (March  5),  one  need  not 
look  any  further  than  the  classified  section 
of  E&P  to  see  why  such  a  shortage  is  de¬ 
veloping.  Just  check  the  salaries  offered 
and  there’s  your  answer. 

I,  personally,  logged  several  years  as  a 
sports  writer  and  city  reporter  on  mid- 
western  dailies  .  .  .  and  loved  every  minute 
of  it.  But,  there  are  too  few  good  paying 
jobs  in  the  field  and  it’s  no  wonder  the 
daily  press  is  losing  out  to  other  fields. 

I  made  the  switch  to  the  business  press 
and  must  admit  that,  upon  occasion — 
especially  around  state  tournament  time — 
I  get  that  longing  to  be  back  in  the  press 
box  with  my  old  cronies.  But,  that  longing 
leaves  me  quickly  when  I  receive  that  pay¬ 
check  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every 
month. 

The  daily  press  will  never  stem  the  flow 
of  its  talent  to  outside  interests  until  it 
brings  its  salary  scale  up  to  where  its 
people  do  not  have  to  rely  on  the  nickels 
and  dimes  they  can  pick  up  stringing  for 
other  papers  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

John  F.  Berry 

Editor, 

Poultry  &  Eggs  W  eekly, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

I  was  not  surprised  to  note  that  the 
TDNA  manpower  survey  failed  to  mention 
the  most  obvious  reason  for  the  newspaper 
personnel  problem.  Newspapers  tradi¬ 
tionally  have  been  loath  to  match  pay- 
scales  with  other  journalistic  employment 
markets.  Until  newspapers  do  show  a  fi¬ 
nancial  respect  for  their  employes,  the 
other  suggestions  of  TDNA  are  in  vain. 

I  know  from  experience.  I  spent  five 
years  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money- 
preparing  for  a  career  in  journalism. 
Then,  with  B.  J.  and  M.  A.  degrees  and 
average  summer  and  college  newspaper 
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'It's  Them  Unshafe  Tires' 
and  'Carsh' 

Hesse,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 


experience,  I  began  work  on  a  metropol¬ 
itan  daily  newspaper — in  Texas,  inci¬ 
dentally — serving  first  as  a  reporter,  then 
as  editorial  writer.  Though  in  line  with  the 
industry,  pay  was  meager  and,  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  I  was  making  only  $10  more 
than  when  I  began. 

Now,  six  months  later,  as  information 
director  of  a  small  junior  college  which 
accepts  virtually  no  government  aid,  I 
earn  $1500  a  year  more  than  I  did  with  the 
paper. 

'Therefore,  I  ask  all  newspapers:  Why 
were  my  services  worth  so  much  more  in 
an  area  in  which  I  had  absolutely  no  ex¬ 
perience  than  on  a  newspaper?  Why  are 
the  services  of  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  trained  for  careers  on 
newspapers  worth  so  much  more  to  in¬ 
dustry,  ad  agencies  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions? 

Robert  Lee  Hoskins 
Director  of  Information, 

Alice  Lloyd  College, 

Pippapassis,  Ky. 

iiiiiiinRitmimin^^ 


Short  Takes 

They  performed  the  Rachmaninoff 
“Tears”  in  her  horror,  to  vigorous 
applause. — Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 

News. 

• 

She  told  police  she  sued  the  gun  be¬ 
cause  he  threatened  her  with  an  18-inch 
gold  cutter. — San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle. 

• 

His  audience  listed  attentively. — New 
York  Journal- American. 

• 

American  Motors’  biggest  investor  is 
convinced  the  firm’s  main  need  is  for  a 
touch  or  glamor. — Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 

• 

The  Army  said  he  made  a  statement 
that  he  entered  the  helicopter  while  on 
guard  dity  because  he  was  gold. — Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 
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Arthur  B.  Manning^,  Managing  Editor,  The  Florida  Times  Union,  Jackonville,  Fk 
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'Anyone  seriously  interested  in  news  is  interested,  neces¬ 
sarily,  in  The  N ew  York  Times.  This  is  so  not  only  because 
of  its  enviable  history,  its  comprehensiveness  and  the  au¬ 
thority  which  permeates  its  reports.  It  is  from  the  pages 
of  The  Times  that  we  often  get  our  first  hint  of  major 
gyrations  in  the  government.  The  Times  news  sources 
make  it  a  news  source  itself.** 
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The  Birth  of  a  Daily 
Everything’s  ‘Go’  in 

Gannett  Company’s  Big  ‘Secret’ 

Ready  to  Roll  Monday,  March  21 


LOGOTYPE — Note  orbit  on  'O' 
in  TODAY. 


Bv  Frank  Murray 


nounced  the  space  ape  news¬ 
paper  “to  serve  the  broader 
Ea.st-Central  Florida  area,”  said 
Allen  Neuharth,  president  of 
Gannett  Florida. 

“We’re  poing  to  cover  Brevard 
County  like  one  town,”  Mr. 
Bunge  said  as  E&P  got  an  ad¬ 
vance  look  behind  the  secrecy 
curtain  in  Cocoa. 

Mr.  Bunge  has  put  together 
an  editorial  staff  that  went  from 
12  to  50  hands  about  March  1. 
Inevitably  from  other  news¬ 
papers  came  charges  of  staff 
raiding. 

Said  Mr.  Head:  “We’re  going 
to  be  accused  of  raiding  by  a 
number  of  people.  Anytime  a 
new  newspaper  starts  there’ll 
be  a  certain  amount  of  those 
accusations.” 

Depurtnient  Heads 

Managing  Editor  Bunge 
added,  “We  went  after  the 
people  who  would  do  us  the  most 
good.” 

Many  of  the  people  hired 
knew  Mr.  Head.  Among  the  de¬ 
partment  heads  are  Robert  Jen¬ 
sen,  associate  editor,  most  re¬ 
cently  press  secretary  to  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey; 
John  Newsome  of  Detroit,  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor;  Gloria 
Biggs,  women’s  editor;  Homer 
Pyle,  former  Brevard  bureau 
chief  for  the  Miami  Herald, 
Metropolitan  Editor  (city  edi¬ 
tor)  ;  Jack  Breibart,  features 
editor,  most  recently  art  editor 
of  the  Miami  News;  and 
Charles  Lambeth,  news  editor. 

Mr.  Bunge  says  his  staff  will 
also  draw  upon  the  staffs  of  the 
other  four  Gannett  newspapers 
in  Brevard,  giving  a  total  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  about  50. 

“We  don’t  believe  in  false  and 
artificial  competition  with  our¬ 
selves,”  Mr.  Bunge  said. 
“There’s  one  enemy,  the  Orlan¬ 
do  Sentinel,  and  that’s  who 
we’ll  gang  up  on.” 

Mr.  Bunge  said,  “This  will  be 
one  of  the  fiercest  circulation 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


Cocoa,  Florida  of  the  locally-produced  new.s- 
It  was  an  editor’s  nightmare!  papers,  the  weekly  Eau  Gallie 
Here  was  a  news  day  that  Courier,  and  the  Cocoa  Tribune 
included  a  clear  beat  on  the  and  Titusville  Star-Advocate, 
cause  of  two  local  train  wrecks,  both  five-day  afternoon  papers, 
a  confessed  spy  freed  from  The  only  other  newspaper  in 
prison  on  a  technicality  coming  Brevard  is  the  Melbourne  Times, 
home,  a  boycott  and  possible  a  John  H.  Perry  newspaper, 
strike  at  a  high  school  over  sup-  Setting  up  TODAY  was  an 
pression  of  an  outlaw  student  exercise  in  secret  agentry. 
newspaper  and  local  basket- 

bailers  on  the  road  to  a  state  (.overed  Lp 

championship.  William  Bunge,  state  editor  of 

And  all  the  Executive  Editor  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star, 
James  Head  could  do  was  try  was  hired  as  managing  editor 
keeping  it  a  secret.  His  news-  July  1,  1965. 
paper  wasn’t  born  yet.  “My  cover  story  was  that  the 

Mr.  Head  is  the  boss  of  the  Cocoa  Tribune  was  putting  out 
country’s  newest  metropolitan  ^  Sunday  paper  and  I  was  to  be 
newspaper  TODAY,  which  will  Sunday  editor,”  Mr.  Bunge  said, 
make  its  debut  March  21.  “Not  everybody  in  the  industry 

The  newspaper  is  only  a  bit  believ'ed  that  but  we  stuck  to  it.” 
newer  than  the  community  it  One  competing  paper  helped  by 
serves,  Brevard  County,  Florida,  inadvertently  printing  the  rumor 
Brevard  County  is  better  known  that  the  survey  was  for  a  de- 
as  the  threshold  of  space.  It  is  partment  store, 
the  home  of  Cape  Kenney  and  ^he  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star 
the  jumping  off  spot  for  our  combined  30,000  daily 

space  pioneers.  circulation  in  Brevard,  the  bulk 

250,000  Population  of  is  in  the  morning  Sen¬ 

tinel  with  a  Brevard  Sentinel 
The  Gannett  Company,  home-  insert.  Boasted  in  eight-column 
based  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  had  spot  color  across  the  flag  of  the 
Lou  Harris  surveys  showing 

soared  from  23,000  to  nearly 

The  survey  showed  how  Bre- 
vard  boomed  around  the  space  " 

industry.  It  showed  the  families  ^ 

responsible  for  inter-planetary 
hardware  were:  "  s 

•  The  highest  per  capita  in-  ^ 

come  group  in  Florida.  ■ 

•  The  best  educated  group  in 

•  The  youngest  average  age  ‘ 

group  in  Florida.  ^ 

As  TODAY’S  business  man- 
ager,  Maurice  Hickey,  put 
“Cocoa  rich  market  and  still 
growing.  Florida  is  a  morning 
market  area  and  Cocoa  had  no 
home- based 


news¬ 
paper.” 

So  Gannett  built  one. 

The  first  step  was  acquisition 
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DRY  RUN — TODAY'S  front  page  shows  one  15-pica  column  and  six 
columns  that  are  standard  I  l-picas  wide. 
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The  Death 
Auction  in 

Bv  Kirbv  Freeman 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Requiem  for  the  Atlanta 
Times  on  April  19  will  take  the 
form  of  an  auctioneer’s  chant 
and  cry  at  the  plant  that  still 
stands  virtually  intact. 

The  post-mortem  ended,  a 
semblance  of  a  funeral  will  be 
conducted  by  federal  court  at¬ 
taches  for  the  afternoon  metro¬ 
politan  daily  whose  sudden  death 
from  a  severe  attack  of  pocket- 
book  failure  was  announced 
almost  seven  months  ago. 

Physical  assets  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  adjudged  in  bankruptcy, 
will  be  put  on  the  block  by  order 
of  Judge  W.  Homer  Drake  Jr., 
Referee  in  Bankruptcy. 

In  sympathy  with  prolonged 
efforts  by  a  committee  of  stock¬ 
holders,  as  well  as  by  Trustee 
Walter  D.  Sanders,  to  dispose  of 
the  newspaper  establishment  in 
a  complete  package,  the  court 
for  several  months  had  refused 
to  permit  the  plant  to  be  broken 
up  merely  to  satisfy  creditors. 

Many  Inspect  Plant 

Until  last  week,  when  a  court- 
appointed  team  of  experts  began 
to  inventory  and  catalog  the 
paper’s  belongings,  the  70,000- 
square-foot  home  of  the  Times, 
from  the  front  lobby  to  the  press 
room,  looked  the  same  as  it  did 
last  Aug.  31  when  typewriters 
and  typecasting  machines  quit 
clattering  and  presses  stopped 
roaring. 

(When  this  former  staffer 
paid  a  visit  to  the  silent  and 
gloomy  city  room  the  other  day, 
it  didn’t  take  mueh  imagination 
to  call  up  a  I'ision  of  the  frenetic 
activity  of  a  dedicated  staff  that 
created  four  spritely  editions 
daily  .  .  .  nor  to  picture  the 
uninspiring  trappings  of  the 
storage  warehouse  or  factory 
that  soon  might  replace  the 
vitals  of  the  Times.) 

Executives  of  newspapers  in 
several  states  have  visited  the 
plant  recently  to  inspect  the 
premises  and  equipment. 

(There  was  that  day  in  1965 
when  the  Times  was  in  its  prime, 
full  of  vim  and  vigor,  when  the 
writer  took  a  visiting  publisher 
on  a  tour  of  the  glittering  new 
plant.  How  he  marveled  at  the 
spie-and-span  new  equipment, 
the  two  sets  of  presses,  the  two 
engraving  plants,  at  the  way  the 
energetic  staff  was  turning  out 
bright,  newsworthy  editions  in 
the  midst  of  controlled  bedlam! 
“Gee  whiz,”  said  the  visitor,  “I 
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never  saw  such  a  newspaper 
plant  or  such  modem  equipment. 
Your  company  must  have  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  spend!”) 

The  court  order  decrees  the 
sale  of  “all  physical  property 
including  real  estate’’  and  sets 
forth  that  assets  to  be  sold  will 
be  “free  and  clear  of  liens.” 
Liens,  if  any,  will  attach  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale. 

In  addition  to  the  real  estate, 
presses,  machinery,  fumishingfs 
and  equipment  owned  outright 
by  the  Times,  the  sale  will  in¬ 
clude  a  considerable  quantity  of 
equipment  used  on  either  lease 
or  lease-purchase  basis. 

Guidelines  for  the  sale  call 
for  assets  to  be  cried  off  item 
by  item,  as  well  as  in  bulk,  with 
the  highest  aggregate  bid  pre¬ 
vailing. 

Unencumbered  physical  as¬ 
sets  of  the  Times  list^  with  the 
court  are  in  three  categories 
with  total  book  value  of  $557,- 
000: 

Machinery  and  equipment, 
$418,000;  real  estate,  $75,000; 
office  and  plant  furnishings  and 
business  machines,  $64,000.  The 
catalog  of  major  items  includes : 
12-unit  Goss  press,  $228,000; 
AC-DC  convertor,  $21,000;  pho¬ 
toengraving  plant,  $80,000;  1- 
acre  paved  parking  lot,  $75,000; 
900  coin-operated  vending  boxes, 
$36,000;  mailing  room  conveyor 
system,  $25,000,  and  stereotype 
auto  shaver,  $15,000. 

Hopeful  of  L’nit  Bid 

Until  the  sale  date,  the  court 
and  trustee  will  be  receptive  to 
any  firm  offer  to  buy  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  whole — including  the 
trade  name,  good  will,  circula¬ 
tion  lists  and  other  pertinent 
records  or  intangibles — espe¬ 
cially  if  the  offer  includes  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  plan  to  re-establish  the 
publication. 

The  amount  of  cash  it  would 
take  to  acquire  the  newspaper 
as  “a  going  concern”  is  a  matter 
of  speculation.  It  appears  from 
the  records,  and  from  estimates 
by  knowledgeable  observers,  that 
tangible  assets  valued  at  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars 
could  likely  be  bought  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  price — plus  the  possible 
bonus  of  an  attractive  tax  loss 
estimated  at  $2  million  or  more. 

Encumbered  property,  mostly 
on  a  lease-purchase  basis,  in¬ 
cludes  16  almost-new  Linotypes 
of  which  eight  are  Elektrons, 
and  a  variety  of  composing  room 


and  stereotype  machinery'.  new  faces  appearing  con.stantly 
Not  listed  as  an  asset  is  an  — who  appeared  to  be  runnin| 
intangible :  the  continuing  inter-  the  newspaper  as  much  by  whia 
est  of  thousands  of  Georgians  or  caprice  as  by  design, 
who  welcomed  the  Atlanta  Times  When  the  less  than  $3  million 
in  June,  1964.  More  than  10,000  initial  capital  had  run  out  lajt 
were  sufficiently  enthusiastic  to  summer,  the  business  and  pro- 
become  shareholders.  fessional  and  civic  leaders  di- 

Many  loyal  disciples  of  the  recting  the  destiny  of  the  Times 
new  daily  that  was  standard  were  offered  several  opportuni- 
bearer  for  a  big  element  of  ties  to  accept  a  wealthy  pub. 
“conserv’ative”  Georgians  still  lisher  as  partner  or  to  sell  i 
are  hopeful  publication  will  be  majority  interest,  thereby  as- 
resumed  ;  they  believe  or  hope  suring  that  the  paper  would  be 
the  newspaper  is  dormant,  not  revitalized  and  continue  opera- 
defunct.  tions. 

Literally  thousands  of  open-  But  the  directors,  who  were 
end  cylinders  still  dot  the  coun-  successful  in  their  respective 
tryside — white  home  delivery  fields  end  amateurs  at  news- 
“tubes”  bearing  the  name  of  the  papering,  were  reluctant  to  re- 
Atlanta  Times  in  green  lettering,  linquish  the  helm,  thus  causinj 
Before  it  failed,  the  Times  had  potential  buyers  and  partnen 
attained  a  statewide  circulation  to  withdraw  their  offers. 


of  100,000  copies  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day. 


It  was  truly  saddening  to  the 
faithful  followers  when  it  be- 


(The  phone  still  rings  and  came  known  the  company  was 
mail  still  arrives  at  the  ghostly  undercapitalized  .  .  .  when 

plant.  Two  former  bookkeeping  spendthrift  buying  of  unneces- 
employes  man  the  front  offices,  sary  equipment  and  frills 
collecting  old  accounts  and  an-  stripped  the  treasury  .  .  .  when 


swering  inquiries.  They  report  a  confused  circulation  depart- 
that  much  of  their  time  is  taken  ment  lost  a  small  fortune  truck- 
up  with  returning  ad  insertion  ing  bundles  of  papers  nightly  to 
orders  and  subscription  orders  remote  corners  of  the  vast  state 
that  still  flow  in  despite  the  even  before  the  leaders  had 
paper’s  demise.)  figured  out  how  to  deliver  papers 

Cash  proceeds  of  the  auction  promptly  and  consistently  to 
will  go  into  the  kitty  with  more  front  porches  in  Atlanta  and 
than  $200,000  collected  from  ac-  suburbs  .  .  .  when  the  organiza- 
counts  receivable  since  the  paper  tion  floundered  almost  out  of 
quit  and  now'  in  the  bankrupt  control  for  weeks  on  end  without 
corporation’s  escrowed  bank  ac-  an  experienced  general  manager, 
count,  to  be  distributed  to  credi-  When  the  rapping  of  the 
tors  after  administrative  ex-  auctioneer’s  gavel  resounds 
penses  and  court  costs  have  been  throughout  the  newspaper  plant 
paid.  next  month,  it  will  probably 

The  cash  will  go  tow'ard  pay-  sound  the  death  knell  of  the 
ing  off  taxes,  three  weeks  un-  Times  and  make  the  “suicide” 
paid  w'ages  to  almost  400  em-  official, 
ployes  who  strived  to  keep  the  • 

paper  alive,  and  to  a  throng  of 

cr^itors  standing  by  with  o  i.  'U  ii  i 

claims  for  rent,  newsprint  and  Subscribers  Calleil 
other  commodities.  To  Capital  Meeting 

(Speaking  of  newsprint:  Minneapolis 

There  was  the  day  when  early  ^  convention  of  subscribers, 
editions  were  on  the  street  and  called  for  March  22,  will  decide 
the  final  home  deadline  was  ap-  whether  the  Minneapolis  Dailt 
proaching  when  the  city  room  American  will  have  enough 
learned  there  was  no  more  news-  capital  to  become  a  full-sized 
print.  Staffers  writing  fresh  newspaper  again.  For  several 
stories  envisioned  having  to  months  it  has  been  published 
mimeograph  their  creations  if  Francis  R.  McGovern  as  a 
they  were  to  be  published.  Even-  miniature  paper  on  four  7x»- 
tually  management  came  up  inch  sheets  Monday  through 
with  the  netvsprint  and  the  edi-  Friday. 

tion  was  only  an  hour  late.)  The  American  came  to  life 


witn  me  newsprint  ana  me  eai-  Friday. 

tion  was  only  an  hour  late.)  The  American  came  to  life 

Regarded  as  ‘Suicide’  originally  during  a  newspa^ 

strike-shutdown  a  few  years 
Not  generally  known  is  that  ago.  Mr.  McGovern,  editor  and 
the  venture  suffered  more  from  publisher  continually  crusades 
the  inside  of  the  organization  for  “an  angry  newspaper"  to 
than  from  the  outside,  though  combat  the  “monopoly  press." 
it  had  its  share  of  vigorous  out-  He  has  been  waging  a  special 
side  opposition.  From  start  to  effort  to  increase  the  subscri^ 
finish  the  young  daily  had  an  tion  list  so  as  to  amass  approxi- 
unreasonable  number  of  ups  and  mately  $50,000  to  capitalize  ex¬ 
downs,  caused  primarily  by  an  pansion  of  the  paper.  He  claims 
unwieldy  board  of  directors —  a  basic  list  of  1500  subscribers 
there  were  22  at  one  time  with  at  $2  a  month. 
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Newsprint  Increase 


May  Be  $5 

Under  the  pressure  building: 
up  from  contract  cancellations, 
adverse  publicity  and  threat¬ 
ened  government  inquiries,  the 
newsprint  industry  showed 
signs  this  week  of  backing  off 
from  a  $10  across-the-board  in¬ 
crease  effective  April  1. 

In  the  trade  it  was  considered 
likely  that  the  first  round  of 
newsprint  price  boosts  in  nine 
years  would  settle  down  to  be¬ 
tween  $5  and  $7  a  ton  in  the 
East.  The  $10  raise  for  custo¬ 
mers  in  the  area  from  Denver 
west  would  probably  stand,  be¬ 
cause  it  merely  restored  the  cut 
that  was  made  in  the  fall  of 
1964. 

Close  to  Guideline 

Under  the  new  pricing 
system,  it  was  believed  the  in¬ 
dustry  would  attempt  to  justify 
the  $134  base  price  for  the  West 
and  at  least  $139  in  the  East. 
The  $5  raise  here  would  come 
close  to  meeting  the  govern¬ 
ment's  3.2%  guideline  on  price 
increases  covering  major  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  break  from  the  $10  pat¬ 
tern  came  this  week  when  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.,  whose  en¬ 
tire  newsprint  output  is  from 
mills  in  the  U.  S.,  posted  a  $5 
raise.  The  new  price  goes  into 
effect  on  spot  shipments  April 
1  and  on  contracts  May  1. 

International  Paper  Sales 
Co.,  representing  both  Canadi¬ 
an  and  U.  S.  production  for  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.,  notified 
customers  that  a  $7  ton  increase 
would  be  made  effective  May  16. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
followed  with  a  $5  hike  for 
eastern  sales. 

$10  Rai!«e  Withdrawn 

Then  the  Wright  Company 
sent  out  messages  to  publishers 
on  Wednesday,  stating  that 
Domtar  Newsprint  was  rescind¬ 
ing  its  $10  raise  and  cutting 
back  to  $5  a  ton,  moving  the 
effective  date  from  April  to 
May  16. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co. 
also  reduced  the  increase  to  $6 
a  ton,  effective  from  the  same 
date. 

It  is  not  without  precedent 
for  the  newsprint  industry  to 
have  a  mixed  price  schedule, 
but  it  is  generally  felt  that 
market  conditions  and  the  mood 
of  customers  will  compel  a  set¬ 
tlement  on  a  $5  raise  in  the 
East.  Several  companies  have 
maintained  a  $2  differential  and 
the  Scandinavian  imports  have 
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in  East 

usually  held  to  a  $5  under  the 
prevailing  market  price  here. 

Abitibi  Paper  Co.  refrained 
from  announcing  a  new  price 
but  said  it  would  be  competitive 
with  other  major  producers.  It 
had  gone  along  with  the  $144 
price  origrinally  posted  by  Bo- 
water  and  seven  other  com¬ 
panies. 

Bowater  took  the  brunt  of 
attack  from  publishers  because 
its  price  change  was  considered 
to  be  too  abrupt.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  however,  the  company  also 
decided  that  it  would  lower  the 
previously  announced  increase 
from  $10  to  $5  a  ton,  effective 
May  16.  The  big  British-con¬ 
trolled  corporation  supplies 
newsprint  from  mills  in  New¬ 
foundland  and  from  the  South. 

South  ‘Penalized' 

Officers  of  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
gathered  in  a  special  meeting 
in  Atlanta  to  discuss  the  price 
situation.  They  denounced  the 
newsprint  industry’s  action  as 
unwarranted  and  inflationary 
and  complained  that  the  South 
was  being  penalized  in  price 
after  having  encouraged  and 
actually  financed  some  of  the 
mills  there. 

Paper  from  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  they  pointed  out,  was  being 
shipped  to  publishers  in  the 
western  part  of  the  U.  S.  at  a 
price  lower  than  that  being 
charged  for  paper  produced 
close  to  newspaper  plants  in  the 
southern  area. 

Ben  Hale  Golden,  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  chairman  of  the  SNPA 
board,  said  the  manufacturers 
should  at  least  stick  to  the 
President’s  formula  of  3.2% 
and  that  would  mean  a  boost  of 
no  more  than  $4.25  a  ton. 

On  the  urging  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association,  Con¬ 
gressman  James  J.  Howard 
took  up  the  price  raise  with 
the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  NJPA’s 
president,  Thomas  B.  Tighe, 
general  manager  of  the  Asbury 
Park  Evening  Press,  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  imposition  of  a 
uniform  price  raise  by  Canadi¬ 
an  producers  should  prompt  an 
official  inquiry. 

Calls  for  Probe  in  Canada 

“Newspapers,”  Mr.  Tighe 
said,  “don’t  want  a  subsidy  but 
neither  do  they  want  to  be  vic¬ 
timized  by  price-fixing  schemes 
whether  they  originate  at  home 
or  abroad.” 
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There  hasn’t  been  a  govern¬ 
ment  probe  of  the  newsprint 
industry  for  the  last  20  years. 
A  special  grand  jury  investiga¬ 
tion  at  that  time  was  called  off 
by  Washington  oflScials  because 
of  protests  from  the  Canadian 
government  and  the  fear  of  dis¬ 
turbing  international  friend¬ 
ship. 

But  now  a  call  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  came  from  John  Bassett, 
publisher  of  the  Toronto  Tele- 
gram,  who  complained  that  a 
$10  price  increase  could  not  be 
justified.  He  referred  to  the 
published  profit  reports  of 
Canadian  companies. 

Private  Club 

The  newsprint  companies, 
Mr.  Bassett  charg:ed  in  an  edi¬ 
torial,  have  a  private  club 
called  the  Newsprint  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Canada  under  the 
leadership  of  Montreal  lawyer 
Robert  M.  Fowler  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association. 

Mr,  Bassett’s  remarks  echoed 
the  evidence  of  rich  newsprint 
profits  which  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  had  compiled  and  circu¬ 
lated,  as  ammunition  to  fight  off 
the  higher  price.  On  the  basis 
of  estimated  annual  consump¬ 
tion,  daily  newspapers  would 
have  to  pay  nearly  $75  million 
additional  for  newsprint. 

In  Texas,  the  publishers  there 
stated,  the  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  cost  would  amount  to  $3.5 
million  and  “such  would  have 
to  be  passed  on  to  advertisers 
and  subscribers.” 

(Continued  on  page  47) 


Government  Has 
No  Word  About 
Merger  in  N.Y. 

Washington 

The  office  of  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Katzenbach  told  E&P  on 
Thursday  (March  17)  that  it 
has  had  no  recent  contact  with 
New  York  City  publishers  on 
the  subject  of  a  possible  merger 
of  newspapers  there. 

No  advisory  opinion  on  any 
consolidation  plan  has  been  re¬ 
quested,  the  spokesman  said. 

Ever  since  a  year  ag:o,  when 
it  was  disclosed  that  publishers 
of  three  dailies  were  talking 
about  possible  mergers,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  has  had  an 
understanding  that  it  will  be 
advised  confidentially  of  any 
arrangement  at  least  10  days 
prior  to  any  action  by  the 
parties  involved. 

Inquiry  at  the  government 
office  was  prompted  by  a  new 
flurry  of  published  reports  that 
a  consolidation  is  imminent. 
The  latest  plan,  according  to 
these  rumors,  would  result  in  a 
moming-evening-Sunday  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  World-Telegram, 
the  Journal- American  and  the 
HeraM-T  Tribune. 

Reports  have  been  current 
for  some  time  that  the  staffs 
of  the  “new”  papers  have  been 
picked. 

A  high  executive  of  one  of 
the  newspapers  involved  told 
E&P  there  have  been  many  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  past  year  but 
no  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  the  final  plan. 


Boston  Shutdown 
May  Be  Long  One 


Boston 

There  was  no  green  light  for 
resumption  of  publishing  by 
Boston’s  three  big  newspapers 
on  this  St.  Patrick’s  day. 

Everyone  close  to  the  labor- 
management  stalemate  that 
brought  a  strike  by  printers 
and  mailers  and  a  shutdown  of 
the  plants  March  6  was  crying 
the  blues. 

“This  could  be  a  long  one,” 
said  a  newspaper  executive. 

“It  could  last  longer  than  the 
114-day  news  blackout  in  New 
York  in  1962-63,”  said  William 
Rose,  the  chief  federal  medi¬ 
ator. 

Governor  at  Meetings 

Meetings  at  which  Gov.  John 
A.  Volpe  and  U.  S.  Senator  Ed¬ 
ward  Kennedy  sought  to  re¬ 


solve  differences  between  the 
unions  and  the  publishers  failed 
to  light  even  a  flicker  of  hope 
that  a  settlement  could  be 
reached  soon. 

Basically,  the  printers  and 
mailers  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  want  a 
contract  that  gives  them  $6 
more  a  week  for  two  years  and 
an  option  to  decide  if  they  will 
take  any  of  the  “package”  in 
fringe  benefits. 

The  publishers  of  the  Globe, 
the  Herald-Traveler  and  the 
Record  American,  all  daily- 
Sunday  newspapers,  have  of¬ 
fered.  a  three-year  package 
which  gives  $8.30  in  insurance 
and  welfare  benefits  the  first 
two  years  and  $8  additional  in 
benefits  and  cash  the  third  year. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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‘Literary  License’ 
In  Sports  Writing 


Milwavkee 

Labeling  the  owners  of  the 
Brav’es  as  “Rover  Boys”  and 
“carpetbaggers”  and  other  base¬ 
ball  figures  as  “WjTiken, 
Blynken  and  Nod”  was  compli¬ 
mentary  and  not  unfriendly, 
Oliver  Kuechle,  sports  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  testified 
in  circuit  court  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Kuechle  was  a  witness  in 
Wisconsin’s  anti-trust  suit 
against  the  Braves  and  the 
National  League.  The  suit  grew' 
out  of  the  Braves’  decision  to 
move  the  Milwaukee  team  to 
Atlanta.  The  third  week  of  testi¬ 
mony  before  Circuit  Judge  El¬ 
mer  W.  Roller  l)egan  March  14. 

The  Journal  sports  editor  was 
called  to  counteract  opening 
statements  by  Attorney  Earl 
A.  Jinkinson,  representing  the 
Braves,  that  the  press  was  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Braves  in  Milwaukee. 

Under  cross-examination  on  a 
series  of  Kuechle  columns,  “Time 
Out  for  Talk,”  the  sports  editor 
said  his  description  of  Ford 
Frick  as  “Wynken,”  Warren 
Giles  as  “Blynken,”  and  Joe 
Cronin  as  “Nod,”  was  compli¬ 
mentary. 

Mr.  Frick  is  a  former  base¬ 
ball  commissioner,  Mr.  Giles  is 
president  of  the  National  League 
and  Mr.  Cronin  is  president  of 
the  American  League. 

‘Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod' 

“W'hy  do  you  think  it’s  comp¬ 
limentary  to  call  them  “Wyn¬ 
ken,  Blynken  and  Nod?”  Jink¬ 
inson  asked.  Kuechle  replied: 

“I  think  “Wynken,  Blynken 
and  Nod  are  the  most  delightful 
of  nursery  rhjTne  characters.” 

When  Jinkinson  referred  to 
another  column  in  which  Kuechle 
referred  to  Giles  as  a  cherub, 
Kuechle  said  in  his  opinion  the 
term  was  complimentary’  “be¬ 
cause  a  cherub  is  an  angel.” 

“Do  you  call  all  of  your 
friends  cherubs?”  Jinkinson 
asked. 

“Giles  is  a  cherub  without 
wings,”  Kuechle  answered. 

Also  questioned  about  articles 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Braves  owmers  as  “carpet¬ 
baggers,”  Kuechle  said  that  in 
his  opinion  it  w’as  complimentary 
because  “they  took  the  team 
away  from  Milw’aukee.” 

In  response  to  Jinkinson’s 
questions  relating  to  another 
article,  Kuechle  said  it  was  com¬ 
plimentary  when  he  labeled  the 
top  Braves  ow’ners  “money  grub¬ 
bing  youngsters  w'ho  seek  only  a 
buck.” 


It  also  was  complimentary 
w’hen  he  referred  in  a  column  to 
the  “ruthlessness  of  the  National 
League  owners  in  voting  to  move 
the  Braves  to  Atlanta,”  Kuechle 
said. 

He  explained  that  the  action 
of  the  owners  showed  that  they 
had  no  regard  for  anyone  but 
themselves. 

“Would  you  say  they  were 
arrogant?”  Jinkinson  asked. 

“Yes,”  Kuechel  replied. 

During  the  examination 
Kuechle  said  that  the  “Rover 
Boys”  to  whom  he  referred  were 
William  C.  Bartholomay,  Braves 
board  chairman;  John  McHale, 
president,  and  Thomas  A.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  executive  vicepresident. 

Kuechle  emphasized  that  he 
had  exercised  the  “literary 
license”  of  a  writer  in  labeling 
the  baseball  figures  about  whom 
he  was  writing. 

When  he  called  baseball  “a 
moribund  sport”  in  a  column,  he 
was  trying  “to  get  baseball  out 
of  its  inertia,”  Kuechle  said.  He 
defined  moribund  as  something 
“in  a  dying  or  declining  state.” 

Heavy  Coverage 

In  direct  testimony,  Kuechle 
detailed  the  Journal’s  extensive 
coverage  of  major  league  games. 


According  to  British  officials, 
“Prince  Philip  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  himself.”  According  to 
American  reporters  covering  the 
event,  “it  was  a  dull  press  con¬ 
ference  and  we  were  not  allowed 
to  ask  any  significant  questions.” 
And  according  to  Mayor  Erik 
Jonsson  and  E.  O.  Cartwright, 
Dallas  Chamber  of  Cmnmerce 
president,  “the  press  made  a  fool 
of  itself,  reporters  giving  a  bad 
impression  by  only  asking  stupid 
questions.” 

These  were  three  views  of  the 
Prince’s  meeting  with  the  press 
in  Dallas  last  Sunday  when  he 
flew  to  that  city  from  Houston 
for  a  brief  visit  as  guest  of 
Braniff  International. 

Reporters,  warned  in  advance 
that  the  Prince  would  not  an¬ 
swer  questions  of  a  political 
or  controversial  nature,  were  at 
a  loss  for  what  to  ask  him 
during  what  one  Dallas  writer 
described  as  “30  minutes  of 
strained  questions  and  un¬ 
strained  answers  exchanged  in 
an  atmosphere  that  fluctuated 
between  outright  embarassment 
and  warm  laughter.” 

And  when  it  was  over.  Prince 


He  testified  that  for  many  years 
the  Journal  has  assigned  two 
staff  reporters  and  a  photogra¬ 
pher  to  cover  the  Braves’  road 
and  home  games. 

Kuechle  testified  that  the  Jour¬ 
nal  used  more  color  photography 
in  covering  baseball  games  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  the 
country. 

“Our  promotion  department 
last  November  made  a  survey 
which  disclosed  that  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  devoted  more 
space  to  baseball  than  the  New 
Y’ork  Times'’  he  said. 

Kuechle  also  outlined  his  ex¬ 
tensive  efforts  to  promote  at¬ 
tendance  at  Braves  games  in 
the  1960’s.  He  said  he  created 
the  slogan,  “Fill  ’er  up  for  the 
Braves.” 

Atty.  William  S.  Stafford,  spe¬ 
cial  counsel  for  the  state,  intro¬ 
duced  many  Kuechle  columns  to 
substantiate  the  state’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  Kuechle  had  urged 
public  support  of  the  Braves. 
Stafford  also  introduced  com¬ 
plimentary  letters  to  Kuechle 
from  Bartholomay,  McHale  and 
Birdie  Tebbetts,  a  former  Braves 
president,  expressing  their 
gratitude  for  the  sports  writer’s 
reportorial  and  writing  skill. 

Jinkinson  and  Bowie  K.  Kuhn, 
counsel  for  the  National  League, 
contended  that  Kuechle’s  articles 
showed  prejudice  against  base¬ 
ball  as  well  as  the  Braves 
owners. 

They  aigued  that  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Milwaukee  press 
toward  baseball  justified  the  vote 


Philip,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
had  discussed:  the  color  of  his 
underwear  (not  polka  dot,  he 
explained) ;  his  own  fussiness 
about  clothes;  the  number  of 
suits  and  outfits  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  England;  the 
lack  of  frequency  in  royal  visits 
to  the  U.  S.;  and  the  possibility 
of  England  sending  asti-onauts 
into  space. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Prince’s 
answers  to  questions: 

Clothes:  “I’ll  wear  most  any¬ 
thing  provided  it  fits  and  no  one 
faints  when  I  show  up.” 

The  Press:  “I’ve  never  said 
anything  unpleasant  about  the 
press.  I  have  made  my  views 
plain  when  I  thought  someone 
was  getting  a  bit  out  of  line.” 

Locfc  of  frequency  in  royal 
I'isits  to  the  U.S.:  “The  countries 
that  are  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  a  prior  call. 
Possibly  if  the  colonies  had  re¬ 
mained  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  these  visits  would  be 
more  frequent.” 

Criticism:  “I  think  it’s  good. 
Keeps  everyone  in  line.” 

The  Possibility  of  England 
sending  astronauts  into  space: 


of  the  Braves  and  the  Natioiul 
League  to  move  the  Braves  to 
Atlanta. 

Another  witness,  Lloyd  Lar¬ 
son,  sports  editor  of  the  MHwom- 
kee  Sentinel,  testified  that  hij 
newspaper  has  assigned  two  re 
porters  to  cover  home  and  road 
games  of  the  Braves  and  de 
voted  considerable  space  to  all 
major  league  games. 

• 

Fiiiul  to  Honor  Prof 

Madison,  Wia 

A  campaign  to  raise  $15,000 
to  furnish  a  “Ralph  O.  Nafziger 
Conference  Room”  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin’s  new  Com¬ 
munications  Arts  Building  has 
been  started  by  faculty  col¬ 
leagues  and  former  students  of 
the  retiring  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  director.  The  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  seeks  to  raise 
the  funds  by  May  15  is  Irwin 
Maier,  president  of  the  Journal 
Co.,  Milwaukee. 


Torso  Edition 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Knickerbocker  Newt 
labels  its  late  sports  and  final 
Wall  Street  edition  “Red  Head”. 
All  down  the  right  hand  margin 
of  Page  One  is  the  slogan,  in 
red  ink,  “Red  Head*  Red 
Head*”.  By  a  coincidence,  on 
March  15  the  line  on  a  murder 
story  was:  “Redhead’s  Torso 
Recovered”. 


“Not  any  time  soon.  It’s  too 
expensive.  We’re  on  our  uppers 
right  now”  (English  synonym 
for  being  broke). 

There  were  also  awkward 
periods  of  complete  silence  be¬ 
tween  questions  as  approxi¬ 
mately  30  new’smen  present 
struggled  to  think  of  something 
else  to  ask.  The  Prince  also  cut 
two  reporters  down  in  red-faced 
silence  when  he  didn’t  care  for 
their  questions.  He  told  both— 
with  a  smile — to  go  check  their 
facts. 

The  Prince  was  well  out  of 
sight  when  Mayor  Jonsson  la¬ 
mented:  “I  have  never  heard 
such  unintelligent  questions  any- 
w’here  ...  it  wasn’t  that  you 
were  unfriendly,  but  you  were 
not  exactly  polite.  He  (the 
Prince)  is  a  good  guy  and  when 
you  have  a  guest  in  your  house, 
j’ou  don’t  treat  him  impolitely." 

But  according  to  C.  J.  Simp¬ 
son,  British  consul  general,  the 
criticism  was  completely  un¬ 
necessary.  “I  am  amazed  that 
anyone  ever  received  this  kind 
of  an  impression,”  he  said.  “I 
am  at  a  loss — the  Prince  enjoyed 
it  and  I  know  I  enjoyed  it.” 


Press  Chided  For  ‘Stupidity’  With  Prince  Philip 
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photographing  hunger 

Horst  Faas  to  India 
For  Famine  Series 

Last  month,  Horst  Faas,  the  Associated  Press’  Pulitzer  Prize 
Photogiapher,  went  on  a  short,  temporary  assignment  to  India. 

When  he  arrived  in  New  Delhi,  Faas  asked  Conrad  Fink,  the  AP 
chief  of  bureau  there,  “Where’s  the  famine?’’ 

Three  weeks  and  200  rolls  of  exposed  film  later,  Faas  had  his 
answer.  He  had  travelled  thousands  of  miles  from  Amristar  in 
the  Punjab  to  the  poverty-stricken  state  of  Kerala  taking 
photographs  while  Fink  and  Joe  McGowan,  also  of  the  AP, 
alternated  as  guides  and  gathered  stories. 

Fink  had  alerted  Faas  at  the  start  that  nobody  in  India  knew 
just  how  serious  and  how  extensive  the  famine  was.  The  AP  men 
would  have  to  go  and  find  out  for  themselves. 

“Indian  I’ed  tape  was  circumvented  by  Fink’s  two  years 
experience  dealing  with  Indian  bureaucracy,”  Faas  recalled  after 
the  assignment.  “In  Bombay,  he  won  us  permission  to  photograph 
the  docks  and  longshoremen  working  with  tools  that  were  used  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  the  West.  He  was  told  that  the  U.  S.  Embassy 
is  still  waiting  for  their  permission  to  take  pictures. 

“Together  with  either  Fink  or  McGowan,  I  rode  taxis,  junks, 
jeeps  and  walked  through  jungles,  deserts  and  slums. 

“We  began  every  day  at  the  break  of  dawn  and  looked  for  places 
to  sleep  after  the  last  light  was  gone.  Sitting  in  the  front  seat,  I 
called  the  stops  wherever  a  village  seemed  poorer  than  the  others, 
where  fields  were  dry  and  bare,  or  where  children  had  hunger 
written  in  their  eyes. 

“We  wandered  like  that  through  hundreds  of  towns,  fields  and 
slums.  Fink  would  confer  with  the  village  chief,  taste  the 
cheppatis — that’s  wheat-water-salt  pancakes — and  look  into  cook¬ 
ing  pots.  Meanwhile,  I’d  ramble  around  the  backyards  looking  into 
schools  and  hospitals — where  there  were  any.” 

‘Shocking  Experience’ 

For  three  days,  the  AP  team  waded  through  the  dirt  of  Bombay’s 
slums,  where  a  food  crisis  is  always  felt  first.  Fink  later  told  Faas : 
“1  thought  I  had  gotten  used  to  poverty,  dirt  and  hunger  my  two 
years  here  in  India,  but  those  three  days  were  a  shocking 
experience.” 

While  they  were  in  Bombay,  some  U.  S.  wheat  arrived  and  was 
loaded  on  human  backs  for  the  long  and  slow  trip  to  the  drought- 
stricken  famine-threatened  areas.  McGowan  and  Faas  followed  the 
wheat,  driving  1,200  miles  to  watch  it  arrive  in  a  little  town  near 
the  Pakistan  border.  (Faas  said  that  8,000  tons  were  needed  to 
help  a  subdistrict  over  the  summer.) 

Faas,  who  had  covered  the  Congo  and  Algeria,  and  won  the  1965 
Pulitizer  for  his  photographic  work  of  the  Viet  Nam  war,  dis¬ 
covered  some  picture-taking  problems  in  India.  “Flocks  of  children 
are  a  photographer’s  torment.  They  just  stood  around  wherever  I 
was,  staring  and  blocking  many  good  picture  opportunities.  I  often 
had  to  photograph  from  inside  a  moving  taxi,  and  frequently 
used  a  telephoto  lens  getting  a  range  beyond  the  children’s 
heads  that  they  didn’t  expect. 

“Fink  sometimes  threw  coins  to  distract  the  children  from  the 
camera.  McGowan  hung  all  the  extra  gear  around  his  neck,  posing 
as  a  photogfrapher  and  giving  me  a  chance  to  slip  around  the  comer 
for  some  unnoticed  shots.  In  Bombay,  we  usually  gave  up  when 
200  kids  jumped  around  us— often  after  only  30  seconds.” 

Faas  said  that  Muslim  women  were  good  subjects  because  they 
are  still  veiled  in  India.  “But  beware  of  their  husbands,”  he  added. 
“Near  Jaipur,  150  miles  southwest  of  New  Delhi,  six  husbands 
charged  toward  me  after  I  had  photographed  their  wives  working 
on  a  road.  Our  frightened  driver  took  off  without  me,  forcing  me 
to  run  after  him  with  the  furious  spouses  chasing  me  like  barking 
dogs.” 

Faas  returned  with  100  rolls  of  color  and  another  100  rolls  of 
black  and  white.  Every  frame  was  exposed.  The  team  picked  up 
scores  of  stories,  picture  series  and  sidelights  in  addition  to  the 
famine  report. 

For  the  famine  report,  AP  released  32  of  Faas’  pictures,  along 
with  a  story  a  day,  between  March  13  and  March  20.  Nine 
additional  pictures  by  Faas  were  offered  in  color. 
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Horst  Faas'  picture  of  a  child  sitting  near  the  railroad  station 
of  Trivandrun)  in  India's  Southern  Kerala  State,  abandoned  by 
his  parents  and  with  only  a  small  bowl  of  food  which  is  soon  gone. 


Horst  Faas'  picture  of  a  young  boy  in  Rajasthan  State— one  of 
India's  areas  hardest  hit  by  the  current  food  shortage — gulping 
down  a  glass  of  milk  given  him  at  a  public  hospital.  A  girl  awaits 
her  turn. 


Copley  Buys 
Calif.  Capital 
A.M.  Daily 

Sacramento.  Calif. 

The  Sacramento  Union  has 
become  the  sixteenth  daily  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Copley  newspapers’ 
organization  headed  by  James 
S.  Copley,  chairman  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Press  Inc. 

Sale  of  the  Sacramento  Union 
Inc.,  owners  of  the  state  capital 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper, 
was  authorized  by  stockholders 
at  a  meeting  here  March  10. 

Carlyle  Reed,  vicepresident 
and  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  was  im¬ 
mediately  named  publisher. 

Mr.  Copley  announced  plans 
to  expand  the  editorial  staff  and 
amplify  news  coverage  of  the 
paper  which  has  published  daily 
continuously  since  its  1851 
founding  to  provide  news  for  the 
gold  mining  camps. 

Leonard  V.  Finder,  editor  and 
publisher  since  May  11,  1962, 
is  remaining  here  for  a  time  to 
handle  corporate  affairs  con¬ 
cerning  the  newspaper.  He 
headed  a  group  of  some  50  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  local  industry, 
finance,  retailing,  the  profes¬ 
sions  and  government  which 
bought  the  property  from  the 
heirs  of  the  late  William  H. 
Dodge. 

Mr.  Finder  said  the  Copley 
organization  paid  $2.64  million, 
which  was  considerably  higher 
than  his  group  had  paid  for  the 
property  in  1962. 

The  Union  has  a  circulation 
of  65,000,  as  compared  with 
169,000  for  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
McClatchy  group  paper  that 
publishes  evenings  and  Sunday. 

Robert  B.  Selby,  who  has  been 
general  manager  and  advertising 
director,  remains  with  the 
Union.  He  joined  the  paper  as 
business  manager  from  tbe  ad¬ 
vertising  managership  of  the 
San  Francisco  News  and  is  a 
veteran  of  the  San  Francisco 
consolidation  and  of  three  suc¬ 
cessive  management  changes 
here  in  five  years. 

An  improved  newspaper  de¬ 
voted  to  this  locality  was  pledged 
in  statements  by  Mr.  Copley  and 
by  Robert  Letts  Jones,  president, 
Copley  Newspapers. 

The  Copley  Newspapers  in¬ 
clude  separate  divisions  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  and  in  three  other 
cities  of  Illinois — Aurora,  Joliet 
and  Springfield.  The  Southern 
California  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary,  has  eight  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Los  Angeles  County. 


CARLYLE  REED,  namad  publisher 
of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union, 
is  a  veteran  of  Copley  News¬ 
papers  who  has  been  serving  as 
vice  president  and  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union.  He  joined  the  Copley  or- 
ganixation  from  the  publishership 
of  the  El  Cajon  (Calif.)  Valley 
News,  which  he  sold  to  Simon 
Casaday  in  1953. 

Copley  Press  also  owns  a  minor¬ 
ity  interest  in  the  company  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii) 
Advertiser. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Union 
was  in  doubt  until  stockholders 
voted  to  accept  a  Copley  offer 
which  had  been  approved  by 
directors  at  a  Feb.  14  meeting. 
At  least  one  offer  was  received 
after  the  directors  voted,  E&P 
learned.  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle’s  bid  was  withdrawn 
early  last  week, 

Vernon  V.  Paine  represented 
Mr.  Copley  in  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Finder  and  his  associates 
purchased  the  Union  four  years 
ago  from  the  heirs  of  William 
H.  Dodge.  Mr.  Finder  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  tl.e  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Evening  Leader  in  the  late 
1940s.  He  also  was  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union-Leader  Cor¬ 
poration  and  treasurer  of  the 
Manchester  Sunday  News. 

• 

Hagerstown  Herald 
Wins  Excellence  Prize 

Frederick,  Md. 

The  Hagerstown  Morning 
Herald  won  the  top  rating  for 
dailies  in  the  Maryland-Dela- 
ware  Press  Association’s  Better 
Newspaper  competition. 

Winners  of  the  second  and 
third  places  in  general  excellence 
were  the  Annapolis  Evening 
Capital  and  the  Salisbury  Daily 
Times. 

Among  the  weeklies  the  honors 
went  to  the  Harford  Democrat 
of  Aberdeen,  the  News  Leader 
at  Laurel,  and  the  Montgomery 
County  Sentinel  at  Rockville. 

Philip  St.  Thompson,  of 
Stromberg  Publications,  Ellicott 
City,  was  elected  president.  He 
succeeds  George  B.  Delaplaine 
Jr.,  Frederick  News-Post. 


Tammen’s  Secretary 
Has  $771,000  Estate 

Denver 

Miss  Sadie  Schultz,  longtime 
secretary  to  the  late  Harry  H. 
Tammen,  co-founder  with  Fred¬ 
erick  G,  Bonfils  of  the  Denver 
Post,  left  an  estate  of  $771,- 
804.62,  an  inventory  of  her 
estate  filed  with  Probate  Judge 
David  Brofman  disclosed. 

Miss  Schultz  died  last  Oct.  3. 
She  was  81. 

Nieces,  nephews,  grand-nieces, 
grandnephews  and  a  sister-in- 
law  will  share  in  her  estate. 

Miss  Schultz  left  corporate 
stocks  valued  at  $609,499.75. 

Miss  Schultz  was  bom  in 
Minnesota  on  Nov.  13,  1884.  She 
was  employed  by  the  Post  and 
became  personal  secretary  to  Mr. 
Tammen  on  July  20,  1918,  a 
position  she  held  until  his  death 
on  July  19,  1924. 

She  was  personal  secretary 
and  constant  companion  to  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Agnes  Tammen, 
until  Mrs.  Tammen’s  death  July 
1,  1942. 

Miss  Schultz  was  co-executor 
with  E.  Ray  Campbell,  president 
of  the  Denver  Post  Inc.,  of  Mrs. 
Tammen’s  estate.  She  also  was 
co-trustee  for  the  Tammen  Trust 
which  provides  operating  funds 
for  Children’s  Hospital. 

Miss  Schultz  retired  from  the 
Post  on  July  1,  1961. 

• 

New  Jersey  Publisher 
Buys  Tenn.  Stations 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  president  of 
the  Home  News  Publishing  Co., 
announced  this  week  that  an 
agreement  has  been  signed  for 
the  purchase  of  two  radio  sta¬ 
tions  from  the  Kingsport  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Subject  to  approval  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  Home  News  will  take 
over  the  licenses  of  WKPT-AM 
and  WKPT-FM  from  C.  P.  Ed¬ 
wards  Jr.,  president  of  the 
broadcasting  firm. 

Mr.  Edwards  and  Robert  I. 
Ratcliffe,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  two  sta¬ 
tions,  will  serve  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  new  Tennessee 
corporation  which  will  operate 
the  stations,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  will 
continue  as  station  manager. 

Richard  C.  Crisler  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  was  the  broker  in  the 
transaction. 

• 

Heads  Colorado  AP 

Denver 

Barclay  Jameson,  news  editor 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Daily 
Sentinel,  was  elected  state  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Colorado  Associated 
Press  meeting  here  recently. 


Temple  Tells 
Plan  to  Start 
2  New  Dailies 

Bloomington,  Ini 

Bruce  Temple,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Bloomingtn 
Herald-Telephone,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  launch  an 
afternoon  daily  in  late  sununer 
or  early  fall  in  this  southern 
Indiana  city  of  42,000. 

Mr.  Temple  said  he  also  con¬ 
templates  starting  a  sister  pap« 
in  Bedford,  Ind.,  28  miles  south 
of  here,  and  a  regional  Sunday 
edition. 

Mr.  Temple,  51,  helped  found 
the  Herald  (later  combined  with 
the  Telephone)  19  years  ago  but 
left  the  paper  last  Sept.  30.  Mrs. 
Stewart  Riley,  wife  of  the  late 
owner,  recently  sold  out  to  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

A  new  Hoe  offset  press  with  a 
48-page  capacity  is  being  bought 
from  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Times  which  closed  last  fall,  a^ 
cording  to  Mr.  Temple. 

He  said  construction  of  a 
building  would  begin  soon  and 
installation  of  the  equipment 
would  take  another  10  weeks. 

A  staff  of  65  is  to  be  hired,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Temple  said  the  press  and 
other  equipment  would  cost 
about  $750,000. 

“It  will  cost  $1  million  to  print 
the  first  edition,”  he  said. 

The  plant  will  have  the  capa^ 
ity  to  print  some  weeklies  in  the 
general  area  and  do  commercial 
color  work. 

The  Herald-Telephone  has  a 
circulation  of  18,500  in  four 
counties.  There  are  73,000  people 
in  the  paper’s  trading  area. 

“Ninety-nine  out  of  100  new 
papers  fail  because  they  are 
undercapitalized,”  Mr.  Temple 
said.  “I  wouldn’t  get  into  this 
unless  I  had  substantial  back¬ 
ing.” 

His  backers  include  Sarkes 
Tarzian,  who  has  built  an  elee 
tronics  empire  around  Blooming¬ 
ton,  and  a  physician  with  ex¬ 
tensive  real  estate  holdings.  Dr. 
Dillon  Geiger. 

Mr.  Temple  said  he  still  owns 
eight  percent  of  the  stock  in  the 
Herald-Telephone. 

• 

Mercedes  Benz 

The  new’est  model  Mercedes- 
Benz,  the  type  250S  sedan,  will 
be  introduced  this  week  with 
1820-line  ads  in  250  metropolitan 
dailies.  Ogilvy  &  Mather  is  the 
agency  for  Mercedes-Benz  of 
North  America. 
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rusk  praises  press 

Boston  U  Journalism 
Has  50th  Birthday 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Boston  the  journalists  I  w’ould  place 
Boston  University  on  March  high  in  that  company  is  your 
14  joined  the  small  and  select  distinguished  alumnus  who  in¬ 
group  of  schools  that  have  troduced  me  tonight,  John  Scali. 
taught  journalism  education  for  He  has  made  his  mark  in  both 


a  half  century. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 


written  and  spoken  journalism. 
And  he  has  also  served,  on  one 


principal  speaker  at  a  Founders’  notable  occasion,  as  what  might 
Day  and  Golden  Anniversary  be  called  a  ‘covert  Ambassador- 
dinner  at  the  new  Sheraton  Extraordinary’  —  in  October 
Boston  Hotel  Monday  evening,  1962  during  the  Cuban  missile 
prefaced  an  important  exposi-  crisis. 

tion  of  American  policy  and  “We  in  government  share  with 
practice  m  Viet  Nam  with  an  tjjg  media  of  information  the 
unusually  warm  and  sincere  broadest  common  interest  in  in¬ 
tribute  to  the  press  and  its  role  forming  the  public.  I  sometimes 
in  a  democracy.  regret  that  the  available  space 

Power  of  Journalism  time— and  indeed  the  time 

of  the  reader  or  listener — do  not 
Mr.  Rusk  exhibited  the  permit  as  wide  a  coverage  of 
patience  and  forbearance  for  important  matters  as  some  of 
which  he  has  become  famous  and  them  might  deserve.  I  particu- 
overlooked  any  pique  he  may  feel  larly  have  in  mind  the  unsung 
from  periodic  predictions  by  the  80  percent  of  our  work  which 
press  that  he  is  to  be  retired  has  to  do  with  the  quiet,  per- 
or  fired.  After  congratulating  sistent,  constructive  and  deeply 
the  Boston  University  School  of  satisfying  process  of  building  a 
Public  Communication,  Mr.  Rusk  decent  world  order  and  a  decent 


quietly  observed: 

“As  a  public  official,  I  am 
unavoidably  aware  of  the  im¬ 
mensity,  the  range  and  variety. 


life  for  man. 

Some  Tension 

“It  is  also  true  that  there  is 


the  power,  and  the  insatiable  ^jj  inevitable  tension  between 
curiosity  of  American  journal-  officials  and  reporters  about  that 
iOT  and  journalists.  I  am  aware  tiny  fraction  of  our  business — 
of  th^e  every  waking  hour,  and  gonie  one  or  two  percent — which 
sometimes  in  my  sleep.  I  am  ig  or  ought  to  be  secret,  at  least 
accustomed  to  reading,  or  hear-  temporarily.  I  do  not  suggest 


ing,  many  things  that  I  already  that  there  should  be  a  treaty 
mew,  many  that  I  didn’t  know  between  officials  and  reporters 
but  prove  to  be  true,  and  a  few  on  this  subject  because  the  very 
that  WCTe  not  and  never  become  tension  itself  is  wholesome,  over 
true  that  remain  ‘exclusive’  timA.  in  tho  nnhli/'  inte-root 


I 


,  ®  remain  exclusive  time,  in  the  public  interest, 

forever.  Now  and  then  I  read.  Without  the  inquiring  reporter, 
or  hear,  predictions  or  com-  some  in  government  would  be 
ments  about  myself  some  criti-  tempted  to  be  quiet  about 
cal,  some  favorabl^with  which  matters  that  ought  to  be  known. 
I  am  not  always  able  to  concur.  So  I  would  expect  the  reporter 
"From  time  to  time  I  have  to  seek  information  and  I  would 
been  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  expect  officials  to  keep  their 
on  the  press  and  its  role  in  for-  mouths  shut  about  those  matters 
eign  affairs,  but  I  have  stead-  on  which  they  ought  not  to  talk, 
fastly  refused  to  engage  in  that  Actually,  secrets  are  not  secret 
task.  I  prefer  to  take  my  crises  for  very  long — at  least  in  the 
one  at  a  time.  Perhaps,  if  you  United  States.  And  I  can  tell 
will  invite  me  to  your  75th  an-  you  quite  honestly  that  I  do  not 
niversary,  I  might  be  willing  to  know  of  any  secrets  which  could 

have  a  significant  effect  upon  the 
“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  judgments  which  citizens  or 
of  no  people  better  served  by  our  commentators  are  able  to  make 
media  of  information  than  are  upon  matters  of  policy  or  public 
the  American  people.  And  I  must  interest.” 
confess  my  complete  respect  for  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  of  Massa- 
the  intelligence,  the  energ^y  and  chusetts,  who  earlier  had  de- 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  infor-  dared  March  14  Boston  Univer- 
Mtion  which  mark  the  extraor-  sity  Journalism  Education  Day 
dinary  press  corps  assembled  in  the  state,  presented  Secretary 
in  our  National  Capital.  Among  of  State  Rusk  with  a  Paul 
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Revere  sterling  silver  bowl,  after 
the  700  persons  at  the  dinner 
had  given  Mr.  Rusk  a  standing 
ovation  at  the  end  of  the  address. 
Mayor  John  F.  Collins  of  Boston 
had  cited  March  14-21  as  Boston 
University  Journalism  Educa¬ 
tion  Week  in  Boston. 

Citations  PresentefI 

Honored  at  the  Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  banquet  were  10  nation¬ 
al  figures  in  journalism  and 
communication  arts. 

Cited  by  BU  President  Harold 
C.  Case  as  recipients  of  alumni 
awards  for  “Distinguished 
Achievement”  were  George  H. 
Beebe,  managing  editor,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald;  Sam  Bornstein, 
managing  editor,  Boston  Sunday 
Advertiser;  Robert  Baram,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism, 
BU  School  of  Public  Communi¬ 
cation;  John  Day,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  news  and  public 
affairs,  WHDH-tv  and  radio; 
John  R.  Herbert,  editor,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger;  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Plante  Jr.,  editor  and 
general  manager,  Newburyport 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher,  Beverly 
(Mass.)  Times;  Gail  Kredenser 
Mack,  editor,  school  supplements. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Noah  Gordon,  novelist;  Edward 
Hymoff,  free-lance  writer;  Al¬ 
bert  Hirschberg,  free-lance 
sports  writer  and  columnist, 
Boston  Traveler. 

Max  R.  Grossman,  cultural 
affairs  officer  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  London,  was  named 
by  Dean  Gerhart  Wiebe  of  the 
School  of  Public  Communication 
as  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Harry  Bryant  Central  Alumni 
Award  for  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessional  achievement  in  the 
field  of  journalism. 

Center  Was  Founder 

Harry  B.  (Pop)  Center  (1877- 
1941)  was  the  founder  of  jour¬ 
nalism  education  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  in  1916.  He 
also  established  the  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  News,  said  to  be  the 
largest  college  weekly  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  now  celebrating  its  SOth 
anniversary. 

Mr.  Grossman,  a  1926  gradu¬ 
ate  in  journalism  from  Boston 
University,  headed  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  1939-47.  He  joined  the 
United  States  Information 
Agency  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  1951. 

The  founding  father  of  jour¬ 
nalism  education  at  BU,  Mr. 
Center,  had  workec’  on  the 
Gloucester  (Mass.)  News, 
Waltham  (Mass.)  Evening 
News,  Boston  Post  and  Quebec 
Chronicle,  before  he  returned  to 
his  alma  mater  to  create  a  jour- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Young  Journalists 
Told  That  People 
Make  Newspapers 

Four  high  school  journalists 
who  are  winners  in  the  annual 
Journalism  Writing  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association  received  a 
bronze  plaque  at  a  luncheon 
attended  by  5,000  scholastic 
journalists  and  advisers  at  the 
Americana  Hotel  in  New  York 
City  last  week. 

In  presenting  the  awards, 
Donald  G.  Borg,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Record  (Bergen 
County,  N.  J.  and  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y.) ,  told  the  students 
that  despite  new  machines  and 
technology,  people  are  still  the 
keys  to  publishing  success. 

“You  can’t  automate  people,” 
he  said,  “and  who  would  want 
to  if  he  could?  For  it  takes 
people  to  make  a  newspaper — to 
make  it  live  and  breathe,  to 
make  it  come  alive.” 

The  contest  winners  and  their 
school  newspapers  were: 

News  story :  David  Schlachter, 
Eagle's  Cry,  Bethpage  High 
School,  Bethpage,  N.  Y. 

Feature  story:  Nancy  John¬ 
son,  Lion,  Lyons  TownsWp  High 
School,  La  Grange,  Ill. 

Editorial:  James  Sutherland, 
Pilot,  Charlotte  High  School, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sports  story :  Roland  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Axe,  South  Eugene 
High  School,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Borg,  whose  family 
bought  the  Record  shortly  after 
it  reached  6,000  circulation  in 
1920,  traced  the  newspaper’s 
growth  to  133,000  in  1964  as 
evidence  that  “it  can  be  done.” 
In  so  doing  he  stressed  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  all  departments  of  the 
newspaper.  He  said  that  while 
advertising  yields  most  of  the 
newspaper’s  revenues,  “you  can’t 
sell  or  even  circulate  a  paper 
that  doesn’t  exist.”  But  at  the 
same  time,  he  said,  the  news¬ 
paper  that  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  puts  together  “wouldn’t  be 
a  newspaper  unless  the  mechani¬ 
cal  or  production  department 
made  it  one  and  fed  it  to  circu¬ 
lation.  And  they’d  all  go  broke 
without  the  business  department 
there  to  quarterback  them.” 


Range  Sales  Event 

Hotpoint  this  week  launched  a 
three-month  Spring  Sale  event 
backed,  by  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  programs 
for  its  dealers.  Compton  is  the 
Hotpoint  agency. 
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Sunday  Is  Added, 
Saturday  Paper 
To  Morning  Side 

Ventura,  Cauf. 

The  first  Sunday  newspaper 
published  by  the  Ventura 
County  Sta/r-Free  Press  ap¬ 
peared  on  March  6. 

The  Star-Free  Press  is  a 
30,000-circulation  daily  of  the 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspaper 
Group.  It  was  a  six-day  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

With  publication  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  morning  paper,  Harry  0. 
Bostwick,  business  manager, 
also  decided  to  move  the  Satur¬ 
day  edition  into  the  morning 
hours.  The  Star-Free  Press  now 
is  an  afternoon  daily  Monday 
through  Friday  and  a  morning 
newspaper  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days. 

Julius  Gius,  editor  of  the 
newspaper  and  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper  group, 
added  a  variety  of  features  to 
the  publication.  Among  them 
are  a  6-page  color  comics  sec¬ 
tion,  a  slick  tv  progrram  and  a 
locally-produced  magazine.  The 
New  York  Times  Service  was 
added  to  AP  and  UPI  services 
at  the  time  of  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion,  and  a  Youth  Page  and  a 
real  estate  section  are  included. 

The  first  Sunday  paper,  104 
pages,  utilized  much  horizontal 
make-up  and  section  cover  art. 

The  new  Saturday  morning 
edition  will  accommodate  last- 
minute  weekend  advertising. 
Among  its  special  features  is  a 
two-page  roundup  of  the  week’s 
stocks  from  the  American  and 
New  York  Exchanges. 


CENTURY  plaque  honoring  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette's  lOOth  anniversary  was  presented  to  the  newspaper  by 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  Inc.,  its  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive.  The  plaque  includes  gold-plated  metal  inscriptions  of  the  first 
front  page  of  the  Gazette,  Jan.  I,  1866,  and  the  front  page  of 
Jan.  2,  1966.  The  Gazette  did  not  publish  on  Jan.  I,  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Moloney,  in  making  the  presentation,  recalled  his  association 
with  the  late  George  F.  Booth,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Gazette 
for  more  than  50  years.  Left  to  right  (standing);  William  G.  Wein- 
rich,  H.  W.  Moloney  Jr.,  Richard  C.  Steele,  Leland  J.  Adams, 
H.  W.  Moloney,  Robert  C.  Achorn  and  Gordon  A.  Gaverley; 
(seated)  S.  John  Siam,  J.  D.  McLean,  Forrest  W.  Seymour,  James 
Murphy  and  Gordon  A.  O'Brien. 


PR  for  Jet  Clubs 

Richard  S.  Eisley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  Public 
Relations  for  Jet  Clubs  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  His  duties  are  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  promotional  activity 
for  the  firm,  which  is  establish¬ 
ing  a  chain  of  private  clubs  in 
key  cities  of  the  world  to  serve 
the  needs  of  business  travelers. 
Mr.  Eisley  was  public  relations 
representative  of  Japan  Air 
Lines  for  three  and  one-half 
years.  He  has  served  in  publicity 
capacities  with  Pan  American 
Airways  and  two  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms. 

Mangel  Joins  Look 

Charles  Mangel,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  magazine,  has  joined 
Look  magazine  as  a  senior  Edi¬ 
tor,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  William  B.  Arthur, 
vicepresident  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Look.  Mr.  Mangel  had 
written  articles  for  Look  on  a 
freelance  basis  prior  to  joining 
the  staflF.  He  was  a  reporter  and 
columnist  for  five  years  with 
the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News 
and  a  sports  writer  for  three 
years  with  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
News. 


Shefrin  Becomes 
Institute  President 

The  Institute  of  Public  Affairs 
Inc.  has  announced  the  election 
of  David  Shefrin  as  president. 
I  PA  is  a  communications  and  re¬ 
search  agency  working  with  pri¬ 
vate  industry  operating  in  the 
public  sector  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Shefrin  is  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  news  and  public  affairs 
for  WABC-tv,  New  York.  He 
also  was  producer  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  for  WNBC-tv,  and  a  pro¬ 
ducer  and  writer  for  CBS  News, 
Life  Magazine  and  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 


Educator’s  Salute 

Midland,  Mich. 

A  24-page  tabloid  section  in 
the  Midland  Daily  News,  Jan. 
25,  was  part  of  the  communitjr’s 
salute  to  Arthur  E.  Turner, 
founder  and  president  of  North- 
wood  Institute.  The  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  had  named  Mr. 
Turner,  who  is  34,  as  one  of 
America’s  Ten  Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  1965.  In  their  ads 
in  the  special  section,  business 
firms  hailed  Mr.  Turner  as  a 
pioneer  in  education. 
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Bureau  Award  Goes 
To  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
annual  recognition  award  for 
1966  will  be  presented  to  J.  C 
Penney  Company,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  T.  Lipscomb 
Jr.,  president. 

"The  award,  a  sterling  silvw 
pen  and  ink  stand,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  dinner  t( 
the  Bureau,  April  28,  to  William 
M.  Batten,  chairman  of  the 
board,  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

“The  annual  recognition 
award  is  a  means  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business  to  pay  tribute  to 
advertisers  who  use  the  ink  and 
white  space  that  the  newspapen 
provide  in  an  usually  meritorioos 
way,”  Mr.  Lipscomb  said. 


MAX  FALK,  formerly  advertiiio? 
manager  of  the  Now  York  Timti, 
it  now  advertising  director  of  the 
Times.  Ho  will  continue  to  report 
to  Monroe  Green.  viceprotidoM 
in  charge  of  advertising  and  will 
head  a  staff  of  335  in  New  York 
and  in  branch  offices  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Mr.  Folk 
joined  the  Timet  staff  in  1935  to 
sell  real  estate  advertising. 

BLISHER  for  March  19, 
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Newspaper  Ad  Creativity  Breeds  Sales  Success 


Mobil  Oil,  Sealtest  and  West- 
inghouse  campaigns  are  “three 
hot  newspaper  success  stories  so 
far  in  1966,”  Jack  Kauffman, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
told  the  St.  Louis  Advertising 
Club  this  week. 

“They  are  successful,”  he  said, 
“because  they  are  outstanding 
examples  of  creativity.” 

He  reported  that  Mobil  Oil  is 
being  flooded  with  compli¬ 


mentary  letters  from  the  public 
in  response  to  its  “We  Want 
You  to  Live”  promotion,  which 
was  launched  in  January  in  100 
newspapers.  Many  of  the  letter 
writers  stated  they  were  buy¬ 
ing  the  company’s  products  for 
the  first  time,  and  others  were 
requesting  credit  cards,  Mr. 
Kauffman  said. 

Sealtest  Foods  Division  of  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  Mr. 
Kauffman  disclosed,  has  added 


more  than  500  distribution  out¬ 
lets  in  the  first  two  months.  He 
attributed  the  gain  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  $4.5  million  Hi-Fi 
color  advertising  being  used  this 
year  and  to  the  merchandising 
ability  of  the  medium  by  Seal- 
test’s  sales  force. 

Commenting  on  the  Westing- 
house  campaign,  he  said  the  first 
ad  in  the  series  of  12,  18  and  24 
full-pages  scheduled  to  run  this 
year  in  newspapers  in  about  108 


SNAP  Gains  In  Newspaper  Deliberation 


Edward  C.  Crimmins,  direc¬ 
tor  of  planning  and  sales  for  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau, 
said  this  week  there  is  a  “pretty 
good  chance”  that  the  newspaper 
committee  will  recommend  that 
the  Simplified  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Program  (snap)  be 
put  in  operation. 

The  committee,  appointed  by 
the  Plans  Board  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Herbert  Moloney  Jr., 
president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives;  Fred  Stapleford,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  and  Charles 
Treat,  Omaha  World-Herald. 
They  were  asked  by  the  Plans 
Board,  following  a  presentation 
of  the  SNAP  program  by  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau 
last  January,  to  try  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  there  were  enough  news¬ 
papers  and  advertising  agencies 
willing  to  support  such  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  operation. 

The  plan  would  relieve  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  of  the  job  of 
estimating  space  costs,  issuing 
separate  insertion  orders,  audit¬ 
ing  tear  sheets,  and  paying  for 
newspaper  ads  as  well  as  the 
billing  of  their  clients. 

The  agency  members  would 
contribute  a  substantial  share  of 
the  cost  to  maintain  the  service. 
Newspapers  would  pay  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
billing  handled  by  the  clearing 
house.  This  charge  would  be 
based  on  that  part  of  the  na¬ 
tional  revenue  handled  by  the 
clearing  house  for  a  particular 
newspaper. 

Before  it  went  to  the  Plans 
Board,  the  ACB  queried  700 
newspapers  with  circulations  of 
15,000  and  over.  Of  the  260 
publishers  who  replied,  247  said 
they  favored  SNAP,  14  were 
not  interested  and  9,  mainly 
large  circulation  dailies,  re¬ 
served  decision.  Mr.  Crimmins 
said  it  was  felt  that  if  the 
clearing  house  were  to  be  worth¬ 
while  to  ad  agencies,  at  least  400 
to  500  papers,  accounting  for 
90%  of  the  agency-placed  sched- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Media  Buyer  Asks  Data 
About  ‘Purcbase  Habits’ 


To  make  better  inter-media 
decisions,  the  media  buyer  needs 
data  on  purchase  habits,  Edward 
M.  Stem,  media  director  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  said  in 
a  talk  to  the  Cleveland  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  recently. 

Mr.  Stem  described  the  “per¬ 
fect  measurement”  for  any 
media  unit  as  one  in  which 
readers  or  viewers  are  described 
in  terms  of  their  product  pur¬ 
chase  habits — heavy  users,  light 
users  or  non-users. 

This  type  of  data,  he  said, 
would  tell  agencies  “just  how 
many  actual  users  of  our  product 
category  we  have  a  chance  of 
reaching  with  our  message.” 

He  said  product  purchase  in¬ 
formation  would  be  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  current  method  of 
demographic  matching  by  age, 
income  or  occupation. 

The  other  type  of  measure¬ 
ment  the  agencies  need  to  have, 
he  said,  is  one  which  tells  the 
number  of  desirable  prospects 
who  gained  some  measurable 
communication  from  one  or 
several  advertisements  or  com¬ 
mercials.  It  should  be  reported, 
he  said,  in  terms  of  increased 
awareness  or  favorable  attitude 
change.  “Thus,”  he  said,  “the 
measurement  would  focus  on 
advertising  audiences,  and  not 
merely  on  audiences  to  the 
medium.” 

In  stressing  the  need  for  ad¬ 
vertiser,  not  media  oriented 
numbers,  Mr.  Stem  said  he  had 
seen  research  studies — including 
one  by  his  agency  of  television 
in  New  York  and  St.  Louis — 
reduce  magazine  and  television 
audience  figures  by  75%  to  85%. 
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He  said  media  sellers  and  media 
buyers  must  begin  thinking  of 
substantially  “smaller  media 
numbers.” 

“Get  used  to  working  with 
shockingly  high  cost  per  thou¬ 
sands  of  $15  instead  of  $3.  But 
remember,  they  will  be  CPM 
readers  or  viewers  of  ads  where 
something  happened — not  just 
CPM  page  flippers  or  channel 
switchers.” 


Detroit  FP  Offers 
Advertisers  Flat 
Rate  on  Preprints 

The  Detroit  Free  Preset  has 
established  a  flat  rate  schedule 
for  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  pre¬ 
prints. 

Under  the  new  rates,  which  go 
into  effect  April  1,  the  news¬ 
paper  is  quoting  a  flat  rate  for 
preprinted  rolls  supplied  by  the 
advertise!’.  Previously,  the  rate 
was  on  a  cost  per  thousand. 

Based  on  its  daily  circulation 
of  509,410,  the  new  rates  for  a 
single  full-page  preprint  will 
cost  a  national  advertiser  $2,600 
or  a  15%  reduction  from  the 
former  national  rate  of  $6  per 
thousand. 

A  reduction  of  $250  now  is 
being  offered  national  adver¬ 
tisers  for  a  six-time  insertion 
over  the  single  insertion  rate. 

The  remainder  of  the  new 
national  rate  schedule  is  $2,100 
for  13  pages,  $1,900  for  26 
pages,  $1,750  for  39  pages  and 
$1,650  for  52  pages. 


markets  was  such  a  success  that 
some  dealers  reported  selling 
television  sets  to  customers  who 
phone  in  their  orders. 

One  creative  technique  basic 
to  the  Westinghouse  campaign, 
he  noted,  will  be  layouts  that 
readers  might  expect  to  see  in 
magazines  rather  than  in  news¬ 
papers.  “Used  in  newspapers, 
this  approach  moves  merchan¬ 
dise  with  a  retail  orientation,” 
he  said. 


Toledo  Papers 
Leave  Moloney; 
Go  to  CWO&O 


One  of  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt’s  original  accounts  for 
advertising  representation,  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  Times,  has 
moved  to  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc. 

Paul  Block  Jr.,  president  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Blade  and 
Times,  announced  the  change, 
effective  March  7. 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
took  over  representation  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  last  Novem¬ 
ber  from  Story,  Kelly-Smith. 
The  Free  Press  market  coverage 
is  considered  competitive  with 
the  Toledo  papers’  market. 

For  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  which  re¬ 
cently  moved  into  new  offices  at 
485  Lexington  Avenue,  the 
Toledo  papers  join  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  &  Citizen- Journal.  Mr. 
Block  said  a  common  promotion 
by  these  three  papers  would  be 
considered. 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Block  family 
since  1908  when,  at  the  age  of 
12,  he  was  hired  as  an  office  boy 
in  Paul  Block  &  Associates 
newspaper  representative  firm 
in  New  York. 

When  Mr.  Block  died  in  1941, 
his  sons,  William  and  Paul  Jr. 
became  co-publishers  of  the 
Blade  and  Times  and  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  and  they 
asked  Mr.  Moloney  to  become 
president  of  Paul  Block  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  He  held  this  position 
until  1945  when  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt  was  formed. 

• 

Joins  Rep  Staff 

James  C.  Homaday,  formerly 
associated  with  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  has 
joined  the  Julius  Mathews  Spe¬ 
cial  Agency  in  the  Western  New 
York  regpon. 
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"ADVERTISER-OF-THE-YEAR"— The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
Ushers  Association  Distinguished  Service  Award  went  to  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.  "for  consistent  and  effective  use  of  newspaper 
advertising”.  PNPA  Vicepresident  Robert  N.  Wilt,  left,  publisher 
of  the  Muncy  Luminary,  presented  the  plaque  to  John  W.  Lynn, 
regional  vicepresident,  representing  the  Woolworth  chain,  at  the 
recent  Display  Advertising  Conference,  sponsored  by  PNPA  and 
the  interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association. 


FOR  MERCHANDISING — Emil  Ternosicy  (left),  Philadelphia  branch 
manager  of  Kraft  Foods,  presents  the  1965  Kraft  Award  for  Out¬ 
standing  Merchandising  to  Charles  E.  Schaub,  national  Advertising 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  Inquirer  was  honored 
for  promoting  the  full-page  full-color  Kraft  ads  that  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Inquirer's  Today  Magazine  during  1965  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  1966. 


HONORARY  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  in  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  is  presented  to  Russell  W.  Young  (left), 
advertising  manager  of  the  Seattle  Times.  Mr.  Young,  who  was 
president  of  the  organization  in  I960,  receives  a  solid  gold  card 
from  Dean  Wilhelm  (right),  chairman  of  the  awards  committee. 


"MR.  AND  MRS.  SECRETARY"  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives,  Bob  and  Ruby  Pace,  were  given  a  plaque 
and  two  dozen  roses,  signifying  20  years  of  service  by  the  members 
of  the  association. 


NEVILLE  JONSON  of  th( 


la  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat-Capital  was 
elected  president  of  the  Mid-West  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Kansas  City.  In  the  pic¬ 
ture,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Lowell  M.  Brown,  Amarillo  News-Globe, 
sergeant-at-arms;  Jack  W.  Campbell,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer;  Harold  W.  Mossberger,  Houston  Chronicle,  vice- 
president;  and  Mr.  Jonson. 


BOURBON  NIGHT  for  the  Women's  National  Press  Club  in  Wash¬ 
ington  found  Admiral  William  J.  Marshall,  president  of  the  Bourbon 
Institute,  hosting  more  than  100  ladies  of  the  press.  Sarah  Mc¬ 
Clendon,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  £/  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  is 
shown  here  enjoying  one  of  the  Admiral's  stories. 
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We  in  the  newspaper  business  continuously  strive  to  produce  better  newspapers.  This 
highly  informative  film  shows  how  a  typical  newspaper  can  be  improved  by  modernization 
without  the  loss  of  its  identity  and  character.  Every  department  is  covered— from  art  to 
zincs.  The  improvements  result  in  a  better  newspaper,  one  that  has  a  new  look,  and 
invites  new  readership.  “An  Invitation  To  Better  Newspapers”  is  a  16mm  color  film,  and 
is  available  without  charge  to  newspapers,  schools,  businesses  and  civic  organizations, 
it  is  also  available  in  Spanish.  Please  direct  inquiries 

to  the  nearest  Copley  Productions  distribution  cen-  /»  -  I  J  I  * 

ter:  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla,  California/434  fTwCUiCUiOH^ 

Downer  Place,  Aurora,  Illinois.  A^mStOtt|or  THC  CO^CV  NCtHrSPAACM 


Brides’  Book  List  Develops  New  Gift  Copy 


Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Book  showers  for  blushing 
brides?  Why  not?  There  are 
brides — and  quite  a  few  of  them 
in  these  days  of  increasing  liter¬ 
acy,  adv'ancing  education  and 
lively  interest  in  books — w’ho 
would  prefer  to  get  along  on 
fewer  bath  towels  and  dainty 
luncheon  sets  and  substitute  an 
armload  of  books  for  that  empty 
bookshelf  in  the  new  apartment. 

Not  all  brides  feel  this  way, 
of  course,  but  Mrs.  Mildred  Hart 
Shaw,  book  editor  of  the  Daily 
Sentinel,  has  found  a  couple  of 
them  among  her  young  friends 
in  the  past  two  years.  Both  the 
young  ladies  greeted  the  sug¬ 
gestion  with  shouts  of  delight 
and  w'ere  as  dreamy-eyed  about 
listing  “wanted  titles”  as  many 
another  bride  has  been  about 
choosing  china  and  silver. 

“Want  lists”  too?  Why  not? 
When  the  hoste.ss  for  any  bridal 
shower  sets  up  her  plans  she 
inquires  about  silver,  dishes  and 
linens  and  lets  those  preferences 
be  known.  Why  not  a  Ixwk  list, 
too? 

So,  being  a  good  and  thought¬ 
ful  hostess,  Mrs.  Shaw  obtained 
the  “want  list”  from  the  brides- 
to-be  and  turned  them  over  to 
the  local  book  store.  When  invi¬ 
tations  went  out,  instead  of  the 
usual  “Linen  colors  ai’e  avail¬ 
able  at  .  .  they  carried  the 
information:  “Suggestion  list  at 
Rimrock  Bookstore.” 

Both  brides  were  w’ell  enough 
read  to  choose  a  long  and  varied 
list  so  that  purchasers  for 
shower  gifts  could,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  choose  books  w'hich  pleased 
the  purchaser,  too.  And,  of 
course,  there  were  both  hard¬ 
back  and  paperback  titles  to  fit 
the  donor’s  purse. 

Both  showers  w’ere  successful. 
The  brides  were  more  than  de¬ 
lighted;  one  with  reading  ma¬ 
terial  to  take  to  an  Army  Post 


w'here  she  would  have  much 
reading  time  on  her  hands;  the 
other  with  books  to  go  into  a 
new  home. 

And  how  did  the  shower 
guests  like  it?  Some  of  them 
found  it  a  bit  odd ;  some  of  them 
being  non-book-minded,  resorted 
to  cookbooks  w'hich  any  bride 
can  use;  but  the  majority,  know¬ 
ing  the  young  ladies,  immedi¬ 
ately  appreciated  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  give,  at  a  shower,  some¬ 
thing  the  bride-to-be  “really 
wanted.” 

And  as  one  of  the  guests  said: 
“These  will  outwear  the  bath 
towels!” 


What  can  you  get  out  of  Mar¬ 
ket  Demographics?  Gannett 
Newspapers  set  out  to  find  out. 
Attractive  brochures,  containing 
the  demographic  data,  were 
prepared  for  13  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  markets,  using  IDGO  Cen¬ 
sus  figures. 

These  markets  serve  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  col¬ 
lege  graduates  over  25  years  of 
age.  Almost  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  families  in  them  earn  more 
than  $10,000  per  year. 

The  median  U.S.  family  in¬ 
come  is  $5,660.  In  New  York 
State,  where  the  majority  of  the 
markets  are  located,  the  median 
family  income  is  $6,371.  Ro¬ 
chester’s  family  income  is  $7,147. 
(Westchester  County’s  family 
income  is  $8,052,  though  the 
Westchester  markets  were  not 
included  in  the  13  for  which 
Gannett  Advertising  Sales  pre¬ 
pared  brochures.) 

Seven  percent  of  the  West- 


Happinesg  Edition 
Receives  Citation 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia,  Inquirer 
has  won  the  1965  (Communica¬ 
tions  Media  Award  of  Variety 
Clubs  International  for  creating 
the  greatest  community  impact 
on  behalf  of  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  The  inscribed  plaque  will 
be  presented  to  the  Inquirer  in 
London  at  the  group’s  inter¬ 
national  convention  April  23. 

The  award  is  for  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  participation  in  the 
Philadelphia  Variety  Club’s  an¬ 
nual  Old  New'sboys  Day  for 


Chester  families  earn  over  $25,- 
000  annually  and  36  percent 
earn  more  than  $10,000  per  year. 

Gannett  markets  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  had 
median  family  incomes  of  $7,000 
and  $7,300  respectively.  Both 
markets  exceeded  their  respec¬ 
tive  state  averages. 

Ithaca,  N,  Y.,  and  Cocoa- 
Titusville,  Fla.,  more  than 
doubled  the  U.S.  average  of  11 
percent  of  the  males  employed 
in  top  level  occupations  labeled 
as  professional  and  technical. 
Ithaca  had  24  percent,  Cocoa- 
Titusville  22  percent. 

Each  market  showed  interest¬ 
ing  differences  in  product  owner¬ 
ship. 

87  percent  of  the  households 
in  Binghampton,  N.  Y.  own 
washing  machines,  though  the 
New  York  state  ownership  aver¬ 
age  is  59  percent. 

Home  freezer  ownership  is  23 
percent  in  Danville,  Ill.,  vs.  an 
18  percent  U.S.  average. 

In  automobile  ownership,  68 
percent  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  own  one  car;  Hartford, 
Conn.,  21  percent  of  Hartford 
households  own  two  cars. 

95  percent  of  the  households 
in  Niagara  Falls  own  a  tele¬ 
vision  set;  85  percent  in  Cocoa- 
Titusville,  Fla.  However,  Cocoa- 
Titusville  rated  a  high  17  per¬ 
cent  ownership  of  air  condi¬ 
tioners. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  home  owner¬ 
ship  was  found  to  be  76  percent 
vs.  a  New  Jersey  state  average 
of  62  percent. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  topped  other  Gannett 
markets  in  the  percentage  of 
children  under  18,  and  the  per- 


which  a  special  Happiness  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Inquirer  is  sold  to 
raise  funds  to  support  activities 
for  handicapped  children.  Last 
year  the  project  raised  $110,. 
000. 

The  prize  carries  with  it  a 
personal  award  to  Inquirer  re¬ 
porter  Rose  DeWolf,  who  wrote 
the  Happiness  Edition  and  the 
series  of  articles  on  Variety 
Club  projects  last  spring. 

• 

NEMA  Kits 

The  5th  annual  NEMA  Elec¬ 
tric  Range  Newspaper  Kit  was 
mailed  out  to  1200  daily  news¬ 
paper  ad  managers  and  750 
utility  advertising,  sales  and 
promotion  executives.  It  contains 
material  for  I’ange  sections. 


centage  of  military  personnel. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  with  29  percent, 
led  in  high  school  graduate  per¬ 
centages. 

The  demographic  data  has 
been  found  to  have  had  consider¬ 
able  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tiser  interest.  Specific  tailored 
market  presentations  utilizing 
the  demographic  data  have  been 
made  at  all  advertising  levels. 

Automotive,  appliance,  lawn 
and  garden,  and  food  advertis»s 
as  well  as  their  agencies  have 
gone  on  record  as  to  the  wide 
applications  of  the  demograph¬ 
ics. 

On  the  local  level,  department 
store  managers  and  buyers  have 
probably  benefitted  the  most,  and 
consequently  have  shown  the 
most  appreciation  for  the  nei 
data.  Buyers  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  age,  income, 
educational,  and  occupational 
breakdowns.  There  have  been 
instances  of  usage  by  the  small 
display  space  advertiser  as  well 
as  applications  for  alert  classi¬ 
fied  accounts,  particularly  in  the 
automotive  and  real  estate  clas¬ 
sifications. 


SNAP  Progress 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


ules,  were  needed  in  the  plan. 

The  major  ad  agencies,  Mr. 
Crimmins  said,  are  solidly  be¬ 
hind  the  plan  and  some  told 
ACB  to  set  up  the  operation 
without  the  desired  number  of 
newspapers.  The  thinking,  here, 
he  said,  is  that  the  other  papers 
will  follow  voluntarily  once  the 
plan  is  in  action. 

If  the  newspaper  committee 
gives  the  green  light,  Mr.  Crim¬ 
mins  said,  it  will  take  about  sii 
months  to  get  SNAP  in  full 
operation. 

The  committee,  he  said,  would 
act  as  the  “overseer”  while 
SNAP  is  in  operation. 


WHEN  IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTI$E-(5  conditions) 

It  pays  to  advertise  when:  (1)  you  have  a  good  sales  story; 
(2)  it  is  well  told;  (3) — to  the  right  people;  (4) — at  the  right 
time;  (5) — at  a  reasonable  cost. 

That’s  what  CIRCULATION  ’66  offers  newspapers.  Space 
buyers  and  advertising  managers  use  our  864-page  annual 
analysis  of  newspaper  coverage  when  they  are  putting  together 
or  revising  newspaper  lists.  Your  ad  is  seen  when  your  market 
or  area  is  under  consideration  and  when  the  buyer  wants  to 
know  more  about  what  you  have  to  offer.  Your  ad  is  perfectly 
positioned  and  alive  for  a  full  12  months,  enjoying  continual 
desk-top  accessibility.  Every  newspaper  has  a  good  sales  story 
— it  pays  to  advertise. 

COPY  DEADLINE  IS  APRIL  11 
Send  your  space  reservation  now! 

Tom  Sinding,  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS,  INC., 
Box  182,  NORTHFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


Valuable  Surprises 
In  Demographic  Data 

By  Rirliani  L.  Hare 

(iaiinclt  .'Ldvrrlisiiig  -Sales  Inc. 
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Newspaper-reading  New  England  has 


TECHNOLOGY 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (s) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (m) 

Springfield  Republican  (s) 

Taunton  Gazette  (e) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (d) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&s) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Submarine  Base  at  Groton,  Connecticut 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 


New  England  scientific  know-how  builds  and  main¬ 
tains  the  atomic  submarines  at  Groton,  fills  the 
faculties  at  Americans  top  brain-factories,  does  re¬ 
search  to  develop  a  constant  flow  of  new  products  and 
procedures  for  industrial  growth.  Highly  skilled,  fully- 
employed  New  England  is  better-educated,  better- 
read,  better-fed!  Nowhere  else  in  the  U,  S,  do  news¬ 
papers  equal  New  England* s  cov- 

erage,  and  per- family  food  sales  ^  ^ 

the  nation,  *  Mr  * 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e) 
Bridgeport  Post  (s) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 
New  Haven  Register  (e&s) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (m&e) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


here  are  the  highest  in 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


\ 

{ 

( 
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Many  Groups 
Endorse 
Ad  Code 

The  “Advertising  Code  of 
American  Business”  has  been 
endorsed  and  approved  by  55 
national  organizations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Joint  Committee  for 
Advertising  Improvement. 

Endorsing  groups  represent 
more  than  300,000  individual 
and  corporate  members,  includ¬ 
ing  most  of  the  nation’s  ad¬ 
vertising  organizations. 

The  Code  was  originally  de¬ 
veloped  in  1964  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America, 
the  Advertising  Association  of 
the  West  and  the  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus  Inter¬ 
national. 

While  many  standards  have 
been  developed  by  individual 
segments  of  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry,  this  is  the  first  na¬ 
tional  code.  Its  provisions  are 
applicable  to  all  types  of  ad¬ 
vertisers — local  and  national — 
in  all  forms  of  media. 

Broad  support  for  the  Code 
has  been  generated  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  interest  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  in  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  self-regulation. 

Promoted  Locally 

On  the  local  level,  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs  and  Better  Business 
Bureaus  in  more  than  100 
major  cities  and  market  areas 
have  accepted  the  function  of 
promoting  provisions  of  the 
Code.  BBBs  alone  are  supported 
by  100,000  companies  in  all 
lines  of  enterprise. 

The  text  of  the  Advertising 
Code  of  American  Business 
follows: 


1.  Truth  .  .  .  Advertising  shall 
tell  the  truth,  and  shall  re¬ 
veal  significant  facts,  the 
concealment  of  which  would 
mislead  the  public. 

2.  Responsibility  .  .  .  Adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  shall  be  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide  substantiation  of  claims 
made. 

3.  Taste  and  Decency  .  .  .  Ad¬ 
vertising  shall  be  free  of 
statements,  illustrations  or 
implications  which  are  offen¬ 
sive  to  good  taste  or  public 
decency. 

4.  Disparagement.  .  .  Advertis¬ 
ing  shall  offer  merchandise 
or  service  on  its  merits,  and 
refrain  from  attacking  com¬ 
petitors  unfairly  or  disparag¬ 
ing  their  products,  services  or 
methods  of  doing  business. 

5.  Bait  Advertising  .  .  .  Adver¬ 
tising  shall  offer  only  merch¬ 
andise  or  services  which  are 
readily  available  for  purchase 
at  the  advertised  price. 

6.  Guarantees  and  Warranties 
.  .  .  Advertising  of  guaran¬ 
tees  and  warranties  shall  be 
explicit.  Advertising  of  any 
guarantee  or  warranty  shall 
clearly  and  conspicuously  dis¬ 
close  its  nature  and  extent, 
the  manner  in  which  the 
guarantor  or  warrantor  will 
perform  and  the  identity  of 
the  guarantor  or  warrantor 

7.  Price  Claims  .  •  .  Advertis¬ 
ing  shall  avoid  price  or  sav¬ 
ings  claims  which  are  false 
or  misleading,  or  which  do 
not  offer  provable  bargains 
or  savings. 

8.  Unprovable  Claims  .  .  .  Ad¬ 
vertising  shall  avoid  the  use 
of  exaggerated  or  unprovable 
claims. 

9.  Testimonials  .  .  .  Advertis¬ 
ing  containing  testimonials 
shall  be  limited  to  those  of 
competent  witnesses  who  are 
reflecting  a  real  and  honest 
choice. 


There  is  a 
Difference 
in  TOTAL  Markets 
and  NEWSPAPER 
Markets  ■— 


'TYPE  LICE  AWARDS'  for  creative  merchandiiing  promotion  of 
Ortho  garden  and  home  products  went  to  nine  newspapers  and 
their  national  advertising  representatives  at  a  ceremony  conducted 
by  L.  F.  Czufin,  manager  of  advertising  and  public  relations,  Chevron 
Chemical  Company.  First  place  award  recipients  were,  from  left: 
Walter  PatzlafF,  Branham  Company,  Kdobile  (Ala.)  Press-Register; 
Dick  Noble,  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer,  and  Dale  Bower,  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Humboldt  Standard  and  Times.  Mr.  Czufin  is  second  from 
the  right. 

9  ‘Type  Lice’  Awards  Given 


San  Francisco 

“Type  Lice  Awards”  went  to 
nine  dailies  and  their  national 
advertising  representatives  in  a 
presentation  ceremony  conducted 
here  recently  by  L.  F.  Czufin, 
manager  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Chevron  Chem¬ 
ical  Company. 

The  trophies  were  for  creative 
merchandising  promotion  of 
Ortho  garden  and  home  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  national  contest  drew 
entries  from  110  newspapers. 

First  place  in  the  over  150,000- 
circulation  classification  went  to 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
represented  by  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service.  The  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune,  Nelson 
Roberts  &  Associates,  was  sec¬ 
ond  with  the  Oaklarid  (Calif.) 
Tribune  third.  The  Tribune 
worked  directly  with  the  agency 
and  client. 

First  among  50,000  to  150,000 


newspapers  was  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press  Register,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Branham  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  (HAS)  second, 
and  the  Canton  (O.)  Repository, 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  third. 
Top  laurels  for  under  50,000- 
circulation  newspapers  went  to 
the  Eureka  (Calif.)  HumboUt 
Standard  and  Times,  with  the 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain  &  Star 
Journal  second.  Both  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  NR&A.  The  Weil 
Chester  (Pa.)  Local  Neve, 
Julius  Matthews  Special  Agency, 
Inc.,  won  third  place. 

• 

Fulbright  to  Speak 
At  Bureau’s  Dinner 

U.S.  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  C<mi- 
mittee,  will  speak  at  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  annual  dinner 
j  April  28,  it  is  announced  by 
I  Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and  edi- 
I  tor  of  the  Cleveland  Plan 
I  Dealer  and  chairman  of  the  din¬ 
ner  committee. 


NEW  BOOKLET  AVAILABLE  ^ 

For  example:  Ten  executives,  prominent  in  New  England 

Boston  and  marketing,  explain  how  to  cover  the 
Worcester  Boston -Worcester  market  for  maximum  sales  results. 

Booklet  available  from  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
or  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette. 


150  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.1003I 
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How  this  high-speed 
movie  camera  helps  Abitibi 
make  top  quality  newsprint 


Most  companies  can  usually  find  a  top-notch  amateur 
shutterbug  among  their  employees.  We  found  ours 
right  in  our  research  department,  and  put  him  to  work 
with  our  new  high-speed  movie  camera. 

He  quickly  established  himself  as  a  super  shutter 
sleuth. 

A  typical  example.  We  wanted  to  be  sure  we  were  get¬ 
ting  theoptimum  in  roll  quality.  Ourshutterbug  set  up  his 


high-speed  movie  camera  and  a  battery  of  lights.  He 
then  captured  footage  (at  6,000  frames  per  second)  of  a 
mechanical  sequencethattookonesecondtocomplete. 

Slow  motion  projection  of  that  sequence  confirmed 
some  suspicions  we'd  had  and  told  us  several  things 
we  didn't  know  before. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Abitibi  newsprint,  research 
plays  a  vital  role.  It  always  has.  It  always  will. 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD.  •  408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO  2,  CANADA 
Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 


Abitibi 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


LAFAYETTE,  WEST  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA  the  home 
of  Purdue  University,  forms  the  natural  hub  of  a 
great  nine-county  trading  area  served  only  by  the 
Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier. 

This  rich  nine-county  area  has  a  consistently  high 
level  of  income  that  is  well  balanced  between  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Industry.  The  absence  of  great  peaks  or 
valleys  in  the  level  of  income  and  production  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  uniformly  strong  level  of  spending  and 
a  receptive  audience  for  your  advertising  message. 

Purdue  University,  one  of  the  leading  Engineering 
and  Agriculture  schools  in  the  country,  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  overall  economic  importance  of  the 
Lafayette  market.  In  addition  to  being  the  largest 
employer  in  the  area,  the  cultural  influence  of  a 
large  university  boosts  the  standard  of  living  and 
spending  of  the  people  in  the  surrounding  area. 


JOURI^M^^URIER 

.Federated  Publications,  Inc. 


THE  STATE  JOURNAL  .  Lantint,  Midi. 

THE  STATESMAN  NEWSPAPERS  Boise,  Idaho 
THE  JOURNAL  AND  COURIER  Lafayette,  lad. 
THE  ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
THE  CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE  . Marion,  lad. 


‘This  Growth  Medium 
Is  Poorly  Promoted’ 


By  Stan  Finsness, 

CAM,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


In  a  recent  address  before  the 
Michigan  Press  Association 
meeting  in  Lansing,  David  Buck- 
fire,  supervisor  of  advertising 
promotion  at  the  Detroit  News, 
came  out  with  some  of  the  best 
thinking  on  classified  promotion 
that  I’ve  come  across  in  a  long 
while. 

Here  are  some  of  his  points: 
“During  the  past  few  months, 
I’ve  read  all  sorts  of  reports 
showing  the  tremendous  gains 
in  classified  advertising  linage: 
how  classified  has  grown  so 
much  faster  than  retail  and 
national  advertising  as  a  source 
of  newspaper  revenue;  how, 
within  the  next  decade,  classi¬ 
fied  is  expected  to  account  for 
about  fifty  percent  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  total  advertising  linage. 
To  me  this  has  been  truly 
amazing.  Because,  in  my  opinion, 
never  have  so  many  received  so 
much  by  doing  so  little. 

Neglected  Role 

“I’m  speaking  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  classified  advertising. 
For  many  newspapers,  classified 
advertising  brings  in  from  15 
to  25  percent  of  total  advertising 
revenue.  In  dollars  and  cents,  it 
can  range  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars.  It’s  big  busi¬ 
ness.  Yet,  it’s  often  relegated  to 
a  role  of  relative  insignificance 
in  over-all  promotion  plans  and 
budgets. 

“It  is  sold  to  the  public  with 
promotion  ads  that  are  slapped 
together  with  whatever  art  is 
available  at  the  time  and  placed 
in  whatever  space  happens  to  be 


available  at  the  time.  It’s  a  step 
child  who  is  taken  for  granted 
A  stepchild  who  wants  desper¬ 
ately  to  become  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  family  and  one 
who  has  so  much  to  offer  in 
terms  of  revenue  and  (this  is 
important)  has  so  much  to  offer 
in  terms  of  circulation.  People 
buy  the  newspaper  that  carries 
their  advertising.  And  they  read 
the  newspaper  carrying  the  big¬ 
gest  selection  of  advertising 
offers. 

“Perhaps  classified  advertising 
has  been  relegated  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  it  occupies  because  of  the 
comparatively  low  cost  of  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisements.  You  let 
your  new  men  cut  their  teeth  in 
classified.  Better  to  have  a 
trainee  lose  a  five  dollar  classi¬ 
fied  ad  than  a  five  hundred 
dollar  retail  ad.  This  makes 
sense — to  a  degree.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  it  requires  a  great  deal 
more  effort  and  know-how  to  sell 
the  five  dollar  ad  than  the  five 
hundred  dollar  ad.  Why  should 
you  take  the  time?  Because  an 
abundance  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  establishes  a  newspaper 
as  a  market  place.  It  serves  as 
the  perfect  foundation  for  the 
high-priced  ads.  It  is  frequently 
called  the  barometer  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  community  acceptance. 

“I  believe  it  is  far  more  diff- 
cult  to  sell  classified  advertising 
than  any  other  type  of  adve^ 
tising  for  two  reasons.  One— we 
can’t  identify  specific  prospects 
in  most  cases  for  the  purpose  of 
a  direct  selling  effort.  Everybody 
who  owns  something,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  a  prospect.  Every 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Color  Flexibility 

You  get  extra  color  flexibility  from 
every  Goss  press.  Specialists  in  web-fed 
letterpress  and  offset  newspaper  presses. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 
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announcing  the 

american 

medical 

associations 

1966 
MEDICAL 
JOURNALISM 
AWARDS 


to  reco0mze  journalism  that  contributes  to  a  better  public  understanding  of 
medicine  and  health  in  the  United  States. 


CATEGORIES  OF  COMPETITION 

1—  NEWSPAPERS:  For  a  distinguished  example 
of  a  news  or  feature  story  or  series  in  a  United 
States  newspaper  of  general  circulation  pub¬ 
lished  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week. 

2— MAGAZINES:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
an  article  or  articles  in  a  United  States  magazine 
of  general  circulation  published  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly  or  at  other  regular  intervals. 

3—  EDITORIAL:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
editorial  writing  in  a  United  States  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  published  daily,  Sunday 
or  at  least  once  a  week  or  on  a  U.S.  radio  or 
television  station  or  network. 

4 —  RADIO:  For  a  distinguished  example  of  report¬ 
ing  on  medicine  or  health  on  a  United  States 
radio  station  or  network. 

5—  TELEVISION:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
reporting  on  medicine  or  health  on  a  United 
States  television  station  or  network. 

The  awards  will  not  be  given  for  work,  however 
excellent,  that  involves  primarily  the  relaying  of 
medical  knowledge  to  the  medical  profession  and 
to  allied  professions.  Members  of  the  medical 
profession,  medical  associations  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  eligible. 

AWARDS  AND  PRESENTATION 

The  award  in  each  of  the  five  categories  will 
consist  of  $1,000  and  an  appropriately  inscribed 
plaque.The  awards  will  be  presented  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  selected  by  the  Awards  Committee. 


GENERAL  RULES 

1— Deadline  for  receipt  of  all  entries  is  February  1,  1967,  although 
entries  may  be  submitted  at  any  time  prior  to  that  date. 

2— Entries  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1966. 

3 —  Entries  for  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  triplicate,  at  least  one  copy  of  which  must  be  a  tear 
sheet,  validating  the  date  of  publication  and  showing  the  mate¬ 
rial  as  it  appeared  when  presented  to  the  public. 

4 —  Entries  for  radio  or  television  must  consist  of  three  copies  of 
the  complete  script  and  a  200-word  summary  of  the  script.  Tele¬ 
vision  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  a  16mm  film  with  sound 
recording  or  a  kinescope.  Radio  entries  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  transcription  or  an  audio  tape  of  the  show. 

5— Elaborateness  of  presentation  will  not  be  a  factor  in  the 
judging. 

6— Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  AMA  Annual  Convention  in 
June  1967. 

7—  An  entrant  may  make  as  many  entries  as  he  wishes. 

8—  An  entrant  may  receive  more  than  one  award  or  the  same 
award  in  subsequent  years. 

9—  Radio  and  television  films,  tapes  or  kinescopes  will  be  re¬ 
turned  if  requested.  Other  entries  will  not  be  returned. 

10—  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following  informa¬ 
tion:  Title  of  entry,  writer  or  producer,  publication  in  which  arti¬ 
cle  appeared  or  station  or  network  over  which  program  was 
broadcast,  date  entry  was  published  or  broadcast,  category  for 
which  entry  is  submitted,  name,  address,  and  title  of  person 
submitting  entry. 

JUDGING  OF  ENTRIES 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  a  basis  of  accuracy,  significance, 
quality,  public  interest,  and  impact.  The  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  Committee  will  include  outstanding  members  of  the 
publishing  industry,  radio  and  television  industry  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession. 

All  entries  must  be  sent  to  the  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  Committee,  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610.  Awards 
subject  to  state,  federal  and  other  applicable  laws. 
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Tells  Women  What  They 
Want  to  Know  Most  .  .  . 

HOW  TO  LOOK  BETTER 
HOW  TO  FEEL  BETTER 

Gr^w  Old  ? 

J  iJoSePN/AfE  Zoi^%n4AA/ 


Every  woman  wants  to  know  more  about  diet, 
exercise,  beauty  care,  health,  good  grooming,  how 
to  achieve  more  vibrant  living. 

This  illustrated  Women’s  Page  feature  covers 
these  topics  in  interesting  readable  style. 

Do  women  read  it?  Well,  it  always  has  been 
one  (rf  the  best  mail  pullers  in  the  entire  syndicate 
field. 

How  about  giving  your  women  readers  what 
they  want?  WHY  GROW  OLD?  stUl  may  be  open 
in  your  territory.  A  {rfione  call  or  letter  will  bring 
you  sample  columns  and  the  rate  for  your  city. 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

Cl\  WC'XH  t0«va  MADitON  AVC  Hlw  »C»^  C 


BRUCE  HORTON,  General  Manafer 


DODGE  REBELLION  GIRL,  Pam  Austin,  one  of  the  attractions  of  tha 
Chicago  Automobile  Show,  was  interviewed  by  reporters  at  tha 
Chicago  Press  Club  prior  to  the  show's  opening.  With  her  wara 
A.  C.  Thomson,  right,  advertising  manager,  Dodge  cars,  and  John 
Wilson,  Dodge  account  supervisor  for  the  BBDO  agency.  Pam  has 
caused  a  stir  in  newspaper  and  tv  advertising  with  "Dodge  Wants 
You  to  Join  the  Rebellion"  ads  and  spots. 
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Classified  Clinic 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

employer  .  .  .  everyone  with  a 
service  to  offer  .  .  .  everyone 
with  a  need  to  fill  .  .  .  the  losers 
and  the  finders  .  .  .  they’re  all 
prospects  for  classified  adver- 
:  tising.  Your  entire  community 
comprises  one  big  prospect  list, 
i  Secondly — your  best  prospects 
I  for  classified  advertising  don’t 
I  need  classified  advertising  to 
'  accomplish  their  objectives.  The 
j  employer  with  a  job  to  fill  can 
'  go  to  a  personnel  agency.  The 
man  with  a  car  to  sell  can  go  to 
a  dealer.  The  family  with  a 
'  home  to  sell  can  go  to  a  broker. 
And  the  woman  with  a  used 
refrigerator  doesn’t  really  need 
the  money. 

Create  a  Demand 
“What  have  you  done  lately 
to  put  the  ‘want’  into  want  ads? 
How  have  you  conveyed  the  idea 
of  using  want  ads  to  your  com¬ 
munity?  Is  your  classified  adver¬ 
tising  linagfe  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  your  community  and 
its  economy?  Are  you  creating 
a  demand  for  your  product? 

“Create  a  demand  .  .  .  that’s 
the  name  of  this  game  and  it  is 
my  contention  that  you  can  do 
this  only  with  a  well-planned, 
well-executed  promotion  pro¬ 
gram.  You  may  have  notic^  1 
have  made  no  reference  to  the 
contract  advertiser  .  .  ,  the  busi¬ 
nessman  who  uses  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  continuing  basis 
to  get  business.  He  is  important 
.  .  .  yes.  But  will  he  advertise  in 
your  classified  section  if  only 
other  contract  advertisers  are 
represented?  No.  It  is  the  transi¬ 
ent  advertiser  who  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  any  classified  section. 
Without  his  representation  all 
I  that  remains  is  advertising  that 


can  oe  piacea  in  any  oiner  port 
of  your  newspaper.  I  won’t  go 
into  the  history  of  classified 
advertising  to  point  out  that  it 
is  first  and  formost  a  people’j 
market  place.  That  its  big  at 
traction  is  the  opportunity  to 
bypass  a  middleman  and  buy 
direct  at  a  big  savings. 

“To  make  your  promotiM 
more  effective  you  must  first 
consider  the  product  you  are 
selling.  Just  what  is  a  classified 
advertisement?  Basically,  it  is 
space  in  your  newspaper  that  is 
delivered  to  a  certain  number  of 
homes.  Not  printed,  but  always 
present,  is  a  hope.  That  hope  is 
primarily  what  we  are  dealing 
with  when  we  promote  classified 
advertising. 

“Without  a  doubt,  hope  is 
among  the  most  difficult  of  all 
things  to  sell.  Ask  any  man  of 
the  cloth.  It’s  not  something  you 
can  eat  or  wear  or  drive.  Not 
something  that  will  entertain 
you  or  protect  you  from  the 
elements.  It’s  thin  air  ...  an 
idea.  Many  of  the  people  who 
mean  business  to  us  don’t  have 
it  simply  because  they  haven't 
been  made  fully  aware  of  it 
Creating  this  awareness,  instil¬ 
ling  hope,  stimulating  action 
based  on  that  hope  is  what  good 
classified  promotion  should  and 
can  do.  And  it’s  not  a  job  for 
amateurs.  That  is  if  yon 
honestly  believe  that  promotiwi 
can  increase  your  business. 

“The  basics  of  good  newspaper 
promotion  are  the  same  as  the 
basics  of  good  product  advertin- 
ing.  Interest  the  reader  in  your 
message,  offer  him  a  benefit,  con¬ 
vince  him  he  needs  that  benefit 
convince  him  you  can  provide  the 
benefit,  urge  him  to  act  on  your 
proposition.  This  is  not  the  time 
or  place  to  discuss  how  to  write 
your  messages.  I  do  think  it’i 
important,  however,  to  dwell  for 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


Which  retail 
promotion  makes  every 
shopperamnner? 

It’s  that  small  wonder  among  promotions:  He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 

Trading  Stamps.  six  high-priced  cars. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of  He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  de- 
the  nation’s  households.  And  here’s  one  big  livery,  provided  only  10  per  cent  of  his  cus- 
reason  they’re  so  popular:  tomers  used  the  service. 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as 
a  merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  pro-  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was 
motion  to  all  his  customers  — and  in  direct  done  on  that  basis. 

proportion  to  their  patronage.  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  cus- 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  re-  tomers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every 
tailer  doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business  shopper  is  a  winner.  That’s  one  reason  why 
might  use  to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  S&H  Green  Stamps  have  been  given  by  lead- 
S&H  Green  Stamps  to  all  of  his  customers:  ing  American  retailers  since  1 896. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 


Classified  Clinic 

{Continued  from  page  26) 


a  moment  on  how  to  convey  your 
message.  If  you  were  to  per¬ 
sonally  call  on  all  your  pros¬ 
pects,  I’m  sure  you  would  see 
your  shoes  were  shined,  suit 
pressed,  hair  cut,  and  generally 
try  to  have  a  pleasant,  business¬ 
like  appearance.  Don’t  send  your 
promotion  into  somebody’s  home 
to  ask  for  his  business  if  your 
promotion  looks  any  less  than 
you  would  yourself.  Anything 
you  show  to  the  public  that  is 
identified  with  your  newspaper 
reflects  the  image  of  your  news¬ 
paper. 

“Have  a  professional  prepare 
your  layouts  and  render  your 
finished  art.  Remember,  when 
your  promotion  ad  appears  in 
your  newspaper  it  must  com¬ 
pete  with  paid  advertising  that 
is  generally  professionally  done 
and  designed  to  attract  maxi¬ 
mum  attention.  It’s  a  good  idea 
to  save  clip  art  and  art  in  ads 
furnished  by  the  national  pro¬ 
motion  services.  Often  times  this 
art  can  be  the  nucleus  of  an  idea, 
or,  with  slight  modifications,  be 
used  in  your  individualized  pro¬ 
motion  ads  at  considerable 
savings. 

Offer  a  Benefit 

“Keep  your  layouts  crisp  and 
clean.  The  same  goes  for  your 
copy.  Don’t  over-write.  Say  what 
you  want  to  say  and  stop. 
Nothing  discourages  a  reader 
more  than  lengthy  copy  that 
could  have  conveyed  the  same 
idea  in  fewer  words.  Be  inter¬ 
esting.  Be  informative.  And 
above  all,  offer  the  reader  a 
benefit,  or  as  I  put  it  before  .  .  . 
a  hope. 

“The  Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 
approach  to  advertising  has 
made  a  strong  impression  on 
many  copywriters,  myself  in¬ 
cluded.  However,  there  is  a  ten- 

AUSTRALIA'S 


Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $600,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 
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WALKOUT  CLOSES  3 
SCHOOLS  TILL  NON. 

Plainview  Union  Offers  Proposal 

ls«n«a  Auga  I 

LOOK,  NO  EARS! — The  masthead  of  Newsday  has  been  changed 
by  extending  the  ultra-Bodoni  letters  to  twice  their  former  width 
and  cutting  off  the  ears.  The  assignment  to  redesign  the  logo 
was  given  to  Paul  Back,  editorial  art  director,  by  Harry  F.  Gug¬ 
genheim,  editor  and  publisher. 


aw  final  EDinON 

OcVsTts 


I^ewsday 


LONG  ISLAND 


dency  to  be  overly  clever,  flip¬ 
pant  and  cute.  A  word  of  caution 
.  •  .  don’t  let  your  imagination 
run  so  rampant  that  your  ads 
call  attention  to  themselves 
rather  than  their  purpose. 

“In  developing  a  theme  for 
your  promotion  ads  you  probably 
try  to  think  of  all  the  reasons 
people  should  use  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  your  newspaper. 

You  might  also  try  to  determine 
why  people  DON’T  use  classified 
advertising  in  your  newspaper 
and  then  overcome  the  objec¬ 
tions  in  your  promotion  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Whatever  you  say  in  your 
classified  advertising  promotion 
and  however  you  say  it,  be  sure 
you  say  it  often.  Repetition  is 
impact.  And  the  more  you  repeat 
your  message,  the  stronger  im¬ 
pact  it  will  have.  We  tell  this 
to  our  own  advertisers.  Let’s  try 
to  believe  it  ourselves.  Because 
it  is  true.  A  weak  message  re¬ 
peated  often  enough  becomes  a 
powerful  sales  tool.  A  strong 
message  given  limited  exposure 
dies  in  the  bud. 

“A  fact  of  life  is  that  with 
most  newspapers,  classified  gets 
promotion  space  only  when  space 
becomes  available.  When  there’s 
a  four  by  ten  hole  to  fill,  they 
plug  it  up  with  promotion. 

There’s  nothing  wrong  in  this. 

I  jump  at  the  chance  to  get 
promotion  space,  regardless  of  — 
size.  But  when  our  opportuni-  o  Indiana  Panprn 
ties  to  promote  are  limited  to  ^ 

filler  ads,  our  selling  efforts  Alter  Editorial  Pages 
suffer.  It’s  like  a  businessman  Elkhart 

using  the  change  he  has  left  Elkhart  Truth  and  the  second  “page  one”  to  give  better 

after  lunch  to  buy  advertising  Mishawaka  Times  report  new  display  to  news  stories.  It  is  i 

readership  interest  after  going  local  and  area  page.  Major  locsl 

“For  classified  advertising  to  a  five-column  format  on  their  stories  will  continue  to  be  car- 
promotion  to  be  effective,  it  must  editorial  page,  abandoning  the  ried  on  page  one.  Other  changes 
have  specific  space  allocations  eight-column  arrangement.  involved  the  replacement  of 
on  a  regular  basis.  By  knowing  James  P.  McNeile,  associate  women’s  and  sports  pages, 
in  advance  the  insertion  dates  publisher,  said  the  goal  was  to  • 

and  size  of  space  that  will  be  provide  readers  with  a  more  p  I  *  r*  I 

devoted  to  promotion  you  can  appealing  and  readable  editorial  ‘  erry  joins  lACnier 

develop  campaigns  that  have  page.  More  space  between  col-  John  L.  Perry,  a  former  news- 
continuity  .  .  .  you  will  have  the  umns  gives  a  clean  appearance,  paperman,  has  resigned  as 

time  to  give  careful  thought  to  The  new  page  is  91%  picas  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 

what  you  want  to  say.”  wide  with  each  of  the  five  col-  Commerce  to  become  director  of 

development  for  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Insti¬ 
tutions.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  fund-raising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  activities  of  the  Center 
which  is  located  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Calif. 


mu  CONCEDES 
PAKISTAN  GAINS 

Betsy  Rips  New  Orleans,  Fades 

SINCE  THE  BEGINNING  some  25  years  ago,  Newsday's  nameplate 
contained  two  traditional  blocks  giving  information  on  edition, 
date,  volume,  issue  number,  place  of  publication,  etc.  Now  that 
data  has  been  confined  to  a  line  beneath  tfie  name.  The  Long 
Island  tabloid  is  now  No.  7  in  circulation  among  the  nation's 
evening  newspapers. 


umns  set  on  a  17%  picas  meas¬ 
ure  with  one  pica  of  white  space 
replacing  the  old  column  rules 
The  Truth  also  has  adopted  a 


NOW  YOU  CAN  SYNDICATE 
YOUR  OWN  WORK  YOURSELF 

Are  you — like  so  many  writers  and  artists — ready  for  syndica¬ 
tion,  but  blocked  by  turn-downs  from  the  established  syndicates? 
Or  are  you  already  producing  a  syndicated  feature,  yet  amazed  at 
the  small  share  of  total  revenues  that  find  their  way  to  you? 

Either  way,  your  answer  may  be  to  set  up  your  own  newspaper 
syndicate. 

For  years  I  directed  one  of  the  most  famous  U.S.  syndicates, 
negotiated  with  authors,  dealt  with  editors.  Subsequently,  I  became 
publisher  of  a  major  daily  paper  and  surveyed  syndicate  sales  and 
service  practices  frcMn  that  point  of  view. 

Now  in  a  different  phase  of  publishing,  I  am  able  to  share  with 
you  the  fruits  of  my  prior  experience.  Remember,  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  successful  newspaper  syndication!  If  you  are 
convinced  you  have  a  marketable  feature.  I’ll  guide  you  in  how 
to  sell,  promote  and  service  it  at  maximum  profit  to  you.  Write  to: 
Syndication  Counsellors,  Box  1555,  Editor  and  Publisher,  850  Third 
Ave.,  N.Y.  N.Y.  10022 


Safety  Commissioner 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Ralph  Howland,  a  former 
newspaperman,  has  been  named 
to  the  new  post  of  assistant 
commissioner  of  motor  vehicles 
for  highway  safety.  He  workrf 
on  the  Henderson  Daily  Di*- 
patch,  Durham  Herald-Sv*, 
Scotland  Neck  Commonwealth, 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  for 
the  Associated  Press. 
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A  friendly  word  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  press 
...  from  ^ma§»a, 

owners  of  the  trade-mork  Deepfreeze. 


there's  a  capital  D  in  Deepfreeze’... 
ust  as  there  is  a  capital  in  Amana 


Over  the  years  you  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  kind  and  generous  in  your 
news  and  editorial  references  to  one 
of  the  outstanding  products  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industry . . .  the  Deepfreeze 
Home  Freezer.  You  have  helped  to 
give  it  world  fame  and  respect.  And 
we  sincerely  hoiie  you  continue  to  be 
as  generous  as  long  as  there  are 
presses  to  run  and  news  to  print. 

However,  for  our  protection  as 
owners  of  a  valued  trademark,  we 
would  like  to  suggest  this— that  you 
use  the  name  Deepfreeze  only  when 
you  are  referring  to  a  Deepfreeze 
Home  Freezer.  When  you  are  refer¬ 
ring  to  freezers  in  general,  we  would 
appreciate  your  simply  calling  them 
home  freezers.  It  is  easy  to  do  and 


will  keep  your  stories  at  their  present 
high  level  of  accuracy.  As  you  know. 
Deepfreeze  is  now  a  trademark  of 
Amana  Refrigeration,  Inc.— and 
Deepfreeze  chest-style  home  freez¬ 
ers  are  made  with  the  same  superb 
quality  and  traditional  Amana 
craftsmanship  which  have  made 
Amana  famous  as  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer  of  food  freezers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  world’s  finest  food 
freezers— upright  or  chest  models— 
we  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  your 
friendly  Amana  dealer.  He  will  be 
happy  to  explain  to  you  how  an 
Amana  or  Deepfreeze  Home  Freezer 
can  contribute  so  much  to  better  liv¬ 
ing  for  you. 


*And  both  are  followed  by  a  (g) 


Deepfreeze 

HOME  J.  FREEZERS 
Made  only  by  Atnana’^ 


Amana  Refrigeration,  Inc.,  Amana  62,  Iowa 

Subsidiary  of  Raytheon  Company 

World's  Leading  Manufacturer  of  Food  Freezers— Also  Producers  of 
Freezer-P/us-Refrigerators  •  Room  Air  Conditioners  •  Central  System  Air  Conditioning  •  Dehumidifiers 


ment  he  worked  with  Theo  Wil¬ 
son  on  a  prize-winning  series 
dealing  with  the  New  York  City 
welfare  program. 

Mr.  Fowler  has  been  on  the 
Washington  scene  the  past  six 
years.  As  E&P’s  correspondent 
he  will  cover  affairs  of  interest 
to  the  press  in  Government  and 
the  news-worthy  activities  of  the 
Washington  newspapers. 


Ned  L.  Nelms — from  the  Jen-  ^ 

nings  (La.)  News  to  the  Ham-  u  v  r  m' 

mond  (La.)  Daily  Star  adver-  e  a  ip  i 

tising  staff.  PAUL  A.  MCKALIP,  who  has  been  named  editor  of  the  Tucson  Daily 

Citizen,  and  executive  vlcepresldent  and  director  of  the  Citizen  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  joined  the  Citizen  in  1951.  A  graduate  of  Occidental  Col¬ 
lege,  he  obtained  his  early  newspaper  experience  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Pasadena  Star-News. 

HOWARD  NICKS  has  been  named  promotion  manager  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  filling  the  vacancy  left  by 
Alan  Schrader  who  has  accepted  a  similar  position  with  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star.  Mr.  Nicks,  who  joined  the  company  in  1958,  has  been 
serving  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Schrader  during  recent  months,  in  addition  to 
handling  advertising  accounts  in  the  downtown  area.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma  with  a  journalism  degree  in  1949  and 
began  newspaper  work  as  managing  editor  of  the  Wetumka  (Okla.) 
Gazette. 

D.  RAY  WILSON,  general  advertising  manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune,  moves  up  to  publisher  of  the  Copley-owned 
Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star-News  and  Venice  Vanguard  on  April  I  when 
David  J.  Duncan  becomes  director  of  CopleyColor  Service.  Mr.  Wilson 
began  his  newspaper  career  in  1949  as  a  printer-pressman  in  Nebraska. 
He  owned  and  published  Nebraska  weeklies  and  held  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  management  positions  for  weekly  combinations  in  both  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona  before  joining  the  U-T  in  1959. 

*  *  *  land  Daily  Mail  in  Edinburgh 

Gordon  W.  Schultz,  formerly  for  six  months  before  U.S.  Army 
Joe  R.  Patrick — from  special  in  Anchorage  and  Olympia —  service, 
features  editor  to  state  editor  of  now  manager  of  the  UPI  bureau  *  *  * 

the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  replacing  Jack  Flach  chief  of  the 
and  Tribune,  succeeding  Grant  Norman  Kempster  —  assigned  Jefferson  City  bureau  the  past 

R.  Venell.  an  R&T  staffer  since  to  the  Sacramento  bureau  as  five  vears _ named  nolitieal  edi- 

1928  who  has  retired.  night  manager.  tor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 


Wilson 


George  Fowler  JOHN  1 

E&P  Appoinu  Fowler 
In  Washin^oii  Office  niond  (L 
Editor  &  Pubusher  has  ap-  trainee  ii 
pointed  George  Fowler  as  its  partment. 
Washington  correspondent,  with 
offices  at  Room  1131,  National  Dave  ( 
Press  Building.  ist-report' 

Mr.  Fowler,  who  has  been  the  Cotta 
free-lancing  as  a  magazine  tinel. 
writer  and  correspondent  for 
newspapers,  began  his  career  as  Bov  Ro 


deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 


Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main's  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 


Elton  C.  Fay — retired  after 
42  years  of  service  with  the 
Associated  Press,  the  past  22 
years  at  the  Pentagon  as  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  reporter. 


AUSTINE  LA  MAR 

HIGH  FASHIOH  PATTERNS 

Here  is  a  service  that  newspaper  readers  greatly 
appreciate.  High  fashion  dress  patterns  that  are  chic 
and  smart.  .  .  created  by  a  group  of  famous  designers 
who  help  guide  the  world  of  fashion. 

AUSTINE  LA  MAR  Patterns  are  available 
exclusively  to  newspaper  readers  at  only  $1.00 
each.  Reader  orders  so  far  this  year  are  break¬ 
ing  all  previous  records  by  more  than  30 
percent. 

Released  for  weekend  publication  with  photographs 
or  2-column  mats  of  art  on  a  profit-sharing  plan 
with  each  newspaper.  If  your  circulation  is  over 
15,000,  wire  or  write  for  our  AUSTlSlE  LA  MAR 
proposal. 

Tfc«  Werid't  Leading  Independent  Syndleate 


Howard  Grothe,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald — elected  presidait 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Greater  Miami. 


CoNDE  Sargent,  high  school 
athletics  reporter  for  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald  the  past 
three  years,  will  become  sports 
chief  in  the  newspaper’s  Lincoln 
bureau  when  Gregg  McBrids, 
dean  of  Nebraska  sportswriters, 
retires  late  this  year. 
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AAAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 
Sagineers 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

Pork  Avmim,  N*w  York,  N.  Y.  10017  (212)  YU  6-7625 


in  the  news 


3  on  Same  Paper 
Win  Science  Prizes 

Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Buffalo  Evening  News  re¬ 
porters  won  all  three  awards  for 
the  third  consecutive  year  in 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Labora¬ 
tory’s  annual  Science  Writing 
Competition.  They  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  March  29. 

The  $100  first  prize  goes  to 
Dean  Richmond  for  an  article 
describing  deep-sea  pressure 
research  conducted  in  depth 
chambers  at  the  Union  Carbide 
Corporation’s  Linde  Division 
laboratories. 

Second  award,  $50,  goes  to 
Ralph  Wallenhorst  for  his  article 
about  liquid-helium  research 
which  has  pointed  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  new  helium  molecule. 

Third  prize,  $25,  is  awarded 
to  Paul  Wieland  for  his  article 
about  the  development  of  Niag¬ 
ara  Mohawk  Corporation’s  nu¬ 
clear  plant  near  Oswego. 


Club  Honors  Woman 

Washington 
The  Advertising  Club  of 
Metropolitan  Washington  held 
a  reception  March  8  to  confer 
Awards  of  Excellence  on  the 
women’s  section  editors  of  the 
three  Washingrtbn  dailies.  The 
three  were  Marie  Sauer,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  Gloria  Ohliger, 
Washington  Daily  News,  and 
Gwen  Dobson,  Evening  Star. 


Uodge  nechinger  Ziegner 

SHERWOOD  DODGE,  marketing  and  research  specialist,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Advertising  Research  Foundation  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  succeeds  Alcuin  W.  Lehman  who 
is  retiring  after  having  served  the  Foundation  for  25  years  as  technical 
director  (4  years)  managing  director  (16  years)  and  president  (since 
I960).  Mr.  Dodge  started  his  advertising  career  as  copywriter-researcher 
at  Lord  &  Thomas  after  graduation  from  the  University  of  California 
in  1938. 

FRED  M.  HECHINGER,  education  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  since 
I960,  received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Knox  College  at  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  in  recognition  of  his  work  as  "the  most  distinguished  journalist 
in  American  education."  The  citation  said  that  Hechinqer's  "books  and 
his  contributiorxs  to  the  Times,  to  Harper's,  to  the  Reporter,  and  to  the 
Saturday  Review  are  recognized  by  educators  and  laymen  alike  as  prime 
sources  of  information  on  current  critical  issues." 

EDWARD  H.  ZIEGNER,  a  political  writer  for  the  Indianapolis  News, 
was  chosen  as  the  top  professional  reporter  in  Indiana  in  the  Chris 
Savage  Memorial  Award  competition.  He  will  receive  a  cash  prize  of 
$100  and  a  plaque,  citing  "his  excellent  interpretative  reporting  and 
surprising  versatility"  in  various  types  of  stories,  at  the  Hoosler  State 
Press  Association  meeting  in  April  at  Indiana  University. 

-  A  *  r  *  rr  Additions  to  Staff 

John  A.  Frasca,  Tampa 

(Fla.)  Tribune  reporter  who  San  Diego,  Cal 

won  the  Heywood  Broun  Award  Several  staff  additions  a 
— winner  of  the  Green  Eyeshade  changes  at  the  Evening  Tribu 
Award  of  the  Atlanta  Profes-  have  been  made  recently.  Th 
sional  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  include:  Charles  Holmes — fr< 
for  his  work  in  clearing  a  man  courthouse  reporter,  Dal 
of  criminal  charges.  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  to  genei 


James  F.  Taggart,  a  member 
of  the  advertising  sales  staff  for 
10  years — promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Bedford 
(Ind.)  Daily  Times-Mail. 


Paul  Crume,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  columnist  —  the  Stanley 
W'alker  Journalism  Award 
($250)  for  “the  best  piece  of 
writing  to  appear  in  a  Texas 
newspaper  during  1965.”  The 
award,  sponsored  by  he  Texas 
Institute  of  Letters,  cited  his 
story  on  the  death  of  Adlai 
Donald  R.  Dwight  has  re-  Stevenson, 
signed  as  associate  state  com¬ 
missioner  of  public  works  to 
resume  his  position  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Holyoke 
( Mass. )  Transcript-Telegram. 

'The  state  post  paid  $18,500  a 
year. 

C.  T.  Mitchell,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Advertiser  —  also 
named  city  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Herald- A  d  vertiser. 


Don  Hatfield,  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Advertiser  —  also 
named  news  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Herald- Advertiser. 


Herm  Sittard,  a  former 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  re¬ 
porter — now  public  information 
director  of  the  Hennepin  County 
Government. 


William  F.  Dougherty— 
from  editorial  writer  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
to  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Charlottesville  (Va.)  Progress. 
*  «  * 

Ed  Irvine  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Daily  Herald-Telephone.  He  is  a 
former  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press. 


R.  E.  Simpson,  formerly  of 
the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger — to 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Herald  as  production  manager. 


Herman  Laesker — from  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  to 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  pho¬ 
tography  staff. 


Mrs.  Doris  Powell — from  the 
Mt.  Holly  (N.  J.)  Herald  to  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  news 
staff. 


Johnson  Policies  Face 
the  Ballot  Box  in  1966 


^  AND  COMPANy 


Evelyn  K.  Walsh,  formerly 
with  Editor  &  Publisher,  the 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance 
and  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sta/r- 
Ledger — appointed  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  advertising 
director  of  the  New  York  Law 
Journal  in  charge  of  classified 
advertising. 

*  A  « 

Richard  M.  Stapleton,  for¬ 
mer  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
news  staff  of 
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435  U.  S.  Representatives  —  35  U.  S.  Senators  —  35 
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School  Accreditation 
Requests  Increase 


Numerous  new  requests  for 
journalism  accrediting  evalua¬ 
tions  by  schools  not  currently 
accredited  have  been  received  by 
the  Accrediting  Committee  of 
the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism. 

The  increase  is  believed  to 
have  been  brought  on  in  part  by 
the  growth  of  journalism  enroll¬ 
ments  and  the  resulting  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  Nearly  20,000  students 
are  now  preparing  for  journalis¬ 
tic  careers  in  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities,  a  better  than  21 
percent  increase  in  one  year. 

“We  must  meet  the  challenge 
to  maintain  our  consistently  high 
standards  during  this  period  of 
skyrocketing  enrollments,”  de¬ 
clared  Professor  Milton  Gross, 
chairman  of  the  ACEJ  Accredit¬ 
ing  Committee.  He  is  assistant 
dean  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism. 

Forty-seven  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  accredited  by  ACEJ 
which  was  established  for  this 
purpose  among  others  in  1945. 

“More  university  presidents 
have  invited  ACEJ  to  conduct 
new  accrediting  evaluations  in 
the  last  two  years  than  in  the 
previous  ten,”  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baskett  Mosse,  of  North¬ 
western  University,  the  ACEJ 
executive  secretary. 

One  requirement  of  accredita¬ 
tion  is  that  journalism  students 
take  approximately  75  percent 
of  their  course  work  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  and 
25  percent  in  professional  jour¬ 
nalism. 

ACEJ  is  the  only  agency  ap¬ 
proved  to  accredit  programs  in 
journalism  by  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accrediting,  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  accreditation  in 
higher  education  in  the  U.S. 


An  evaluation  team  is  com¬ 
posed  of  journalism  educators 
and  professional  journalists.  It 
reports  its  findings  to  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee  which  in 
turn  reports  to  ACEJ  where  the 
final  decision  on  accreditation  is 
made. 

The  various  journalistic  asso¬ 
ciations  have  an  interest  in  the 
accreditation  program.  Frank  R. 
Ahlgren,  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  is  president 
of  ACEJ  representing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

Holt  McPherson,  editor  of  the 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise, 
and  Robert  Mason,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WMRN,  Marion,  Ohio, 
are  vicepresidents.  John  E. 
Stempel,  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  University  Department 
of  Journalism,  is  secy.-treas. 

The  Council  represents  13 
professional  associations  and 
three  in  journalism  education. 

The  47  accredited  colleges  and 
univ’ersities  and  the  journalistic 
fields  in  which  they  have  been 
acci’edited  are: 

University  of  Arizona — News  Edi¬ 
torial. 

Boston  University — News  Eiditorial 
Public  Relations,  Photo  Journalism. 

University  of  Colorado — Advertising, 
News  Editorial. 

Columbia  University — News  Editorial. 

University  of  Florida  —  Advertising, 
News  Eklitoriai,  Radio  and  TV. 

E'resno  State  College — News  Eiditorial. 

University  of  Georgia — Advertising- 
Public  Relations,  Broadcasting,  News 
Eiditorial. 

University  of  Illinois — Advertising, 
News  Editorial,  Radio  and  TV. 

Indiana  University — News  Eklitorial, 
Radio  and  TV. 

Iowa  State  University — Technical 
Journalism. 

University  of  Iowa — Advertising, 
News  Eiditorial,  Magazine,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions. 

Kansas  State  University — Technical 
Journalism. 

University  of  Kansas — Advertising, 
News  Editorial,  Radio  and  TV. 

Kent  State  University — News  Edi¬ 
torial. 

University  of  Kentucky — News  Edi¬ 
torial. 

Louisiana  State  University  —  News 
Editorial. 
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CITATIONS  fell  like  snowflakes  upon  Elton  Fay  after  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  from  the  Associated  Press  where  he  served 
2 1  years  as  military  affairs  writer.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Harold 
Brown  is  shown  above  after  he  pinned  the  Exceptional  Service 
Award,  the  Air  Force's  highest  civilian  decoration,  on  Fay.  Mrs.  Fay 
is  beside  her  husband.  Fay  was  also  cited  by  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  "for  the  great  contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
public  understanding  of  the  military  power  of  the  United  States." 
The  Navy  gave  Fay  its  Public  Service  Citation,  and  the  Army 
awarded  him  its  Certificate  of  Achievement. 


Marquette  University — Advertising. 

News  Editorial. 

University  of  Maryland  —  News  Edi¬ 
torial,  Public  Relations. 

University  of  Michigan — News  Edi¬ 
torial. 

Michigan  State  University — Adver¬ 
tising,  News  Editorial,  Radio  and  TV. 

University  of  Minnesota — Advertising. 
News  Editorial. 

University  of  Missouri — Advertising, 
Production.  Magazine,  News  Editorial, 
Newspaper  Publishing,  Photo  Journal¬ 
ism,  Radio  and  TV. 

University  of  Montana — Advertising, 
News  Editorial,  Radio  and  TV. 

University  of  Nebraska — News  Edi¬ 
torial. 

University  of  New  Mexico — News  Edi¬ 
torial. 

University  of  North  Carolina — News 
Editoriai. 

Northwestern  University — Advertis¬ 
ing,  Magazine,  News  Editorial,  Radio 
and  TV  News. 

Ohio  State  University — News  Edi¬ 
toriai,  Public  Relations. 

Ohio  U niversity — Advertising-Manage¬ 
ment.  Magazine,  News  Editorial,  Public 
Reiations. 

Oklahoma  State  University — Adver¬ 
tising-Management,  News  Editorial. 

University  of  Oklahoma — Advertising- 
Business,  News  Editorial.  News-Adver¬ 
tising  Professional  Writing,  Public 
Relations. 

University  of  Oregon — Advertising- 
Management.  News  Editorial. 

Pennsylvania  State  University — Ad¬ 
vertising,  News  Editorial. 

Rutgers  University  —  Advertising, 
News  Editorial.  , 

San  Jose  State  College — Advertising, 
Reporting  and  Editing,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions. 

University  of  South  Carolina — News 
Editorial. 

Southern  Illinois  University — Adver¬ 
tising,  Community  Journalism,  News 
Editorial. 

South  Dakota  State  University— News 
Editorial. 

Stanford  University — News  Editorial. 

Syracuse  University  —  Advertising, 
Magazine,  News  Editorial. 

University  of  Tennessee — Advertising- 
Management,  News  Editorial. 

Texas  A.  and  M.  University — Agricul¬ 
tural  Journalism.  Community  Journal¬ 
ism. 

University  of  Texas — Advertising, 
Magazine,  News  Editorial. 

University  of  Washington — Advertis¬ 
ing,  News  Editorial,  Radio  and  TV. 

Washington  and  Lee  University — 
News  Editoriai. 

West  Virginia  University — Adver¬ 
tising-Management,  News  Editorial. 

University  of  Wisconsin — Advertising- 
Management,  News  Editorial,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Journalism,  Home  Edonomics 
Journalism. 


Press  Service  Subsidy 
Advocated  in  Canada 

Montreal 

Daniel  Johnson,  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Quebec  Legis¬ 
lature,  urged  the  Quebec  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  provide  statutary 
grants  either  to  the  Canadian 
Press  or  to  French-language 
newspapers  to  improve  the 
French  version  of  national  and 
international  news. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  if  his 
party  (National  Union  Party) 
is  elected  (possibly  there  will  be 
general  provincial  election  this 
summer)  it  will  adopt  such  a 
plan  within  six  months. 

He  said  the  Government  itself 
could  not  create  a  news  agency, 
but  a  way  around  it  could  be  by 
subsidies  to  newspapers  on  the 
basis  of  circulation  or  to  the 
Canadian  Press  to  improve  the 
service. 

Pierre  Laporte,  Quebec  Cul¬ 
tural  Affairs  Minister  (a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  Le  Devoir)  said 
Mr.  Johnson  exaggerated  defects 
of  CP’s  French  service.  Mr.  La¬ 
porte  suggested  Mr.  Johnson’s 
French  was  deteriorating  be¬ 
cause  he  used  the  word  “circu¬ 
lation”  in  reference  to  news¬ 
paper  sales  when  he  should  have 
used  the  word  “tirage”. 

• 

Another  in  Offset 

The  Michigan  Catholic,  a  93- 
year-old  newspaper  that  serves 
150,000  readers  weekly  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  has  con¬ 
verted  to  web  offset  on  a  Cottrell 
Model  V-22  newspaper  press 
installed  at  Keystone  Printing 
Company  in  Detroit. 
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A  LOOK  AT 


Percentage  Depletion 


What  is  percentage  depletion?  It  is 

an  income  tax  deduction  explicitly  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  law.  It  recognizes  that 
an  oilman’s  barrel  of  oil  is  his  capital 
and  merchandise  rolled  into  one.  When 
he  sells  it,  he  sells  away  part  of  his  capi¬ 
tal.  His  ordinary  income  is  taxable  like 
anyone’s.  But  if  his  capital  also  were 
taxed,  he  would  soon  be  out  of  business. 
Percentage  depletion  prevents  his  capi¬ 
tal  from  being  taxed. 

The  principle  of  percentage  deple¬ 
tion  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  1926, 
and  it  holds  for  almost  all  extractive  in¬ 
dustries.  About  100  mining  categories 
ranging  from  sand  and  gravel  to  ura¬ 
nium  and  sulphur  operate  with  varying 
percentage  depletion  allowances.  The 
petroleum  industry  qualifies  as  one  of 
the  100  because  it,  like  the  rest,  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  mining  activity.  Its  depletion 
rate  was  established  at  27.5  percent. 

When  he  files  his  income  tax  report, 
the  oilman  applies  a  deduction  of  27.5 
percent  of  the  gross  income  from  his  pro¬ 
ducing  property,  but  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  net  income  from  that  prop¬ 
erty.  This  is  intended  to  give  him  a  tax 
deduction  for  the  capital  value  of  his  oil. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  per¬ 
centage  depletion  does  not  apply  to  all 
of  an  oilman’s  income.  Only  to  income 
from  production.  Income  from  sales  or 
refining  is  not  affected. 

Why  a  27.5  percent  rate  for  oil  and 
gas,  and  lower  percentages  for  other 
minerals?  After  careful  study.  Congress 
devised  a  formula  to  permit  the  prop¬ 
erty  owner  to  recover  the  capital  value 
of  his  minerals  in  the  ground.  And  as 
the  cost  of  discovery  and  development 
of  the  mineral  deposit  increases,  its 
value  also  increases.  The  higher  costs 
resulting  from  the  greater  risks  and  diffi¬ 
culties  in  discovering  a  petroleum  de¬ 
posit,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  quan¬ 
tity,  are  reflected  in  a  higher  percentage 
value. 

PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION  APPLIES  TO 
VIRTUALLY  ALL  EXTRACTIVE  INDUSTRIES 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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How  has  the  provision  worked?  The 

percentage  depletion  provision  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  this  country’s 
abundant  supply  of  low-cost  energy. 

Currently,  about  75  percent  of  this 
nation’s  energy  comes  from  oil  and  na¬ 
tural  gas,  and  our  personal  mobility 
and  industrial  strength  are  unmatched 
anywhere.  Our  military  power,  heavily 
dependent  on  petroleum  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  is  recognized  as  the  free  world’s 
most  telling  deterrent  to  global  war. 

All  this  has  come  about  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  success  our  nation’s  oilmen 
have  had  in  their  search  for  petroleum 
reserves.  It  has  been  a  search  full  of 
risk,  and  one  of  the  important  aspects 
of  the  percentage  depletion  provision 
is  the  encouragement  it  gives  oilmen 
to  keep  up  their  search  despite  the  risks. 

THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  BEARS 
A  FAIR  TAX  BURDEN 


PETROLEUM’S  PROFITS  ARE 
NOT  EXCESSIVE 


MANUFACTURIN6  «  MININS  DIRECT  TAXES 
[OTHER  THAN  PETROLEUM]  SZ  BILLION  ANNUALLY 
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What  about  the  industry’s  taxes?  Un¬ 
der  the  percentage  depletion  provision, 
does  the  oil  industry  pay  its  fair  share 
of  the  nation’s  tax  burden? 

The  answer  is  a  definite  “yes.”  The 
oil  industry  pays  $2  billion  in  taxes  an¬ 
nually.  These  are  direct  taxes,  other 
than  taxes  on  products.  The  industry 
pays  in  taxes,  excluding  excise  and  sales 
taxes,  about  5  percent  of  its  gross  rev¬ 
enues.  The  percentage  for  all  manufac¬ 
turing  and  mining  is  the  same.  Oil  bears 
its  full  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

If  excise  and  sales  taxes  are  included 
in  the  oil  industry’s  tax  bill,  the  figure 
grows  by  another  $6.5  billion,  or  18.5 
percent  of  gross  revenue. 

How  about  oil  industry  profits?  The 

oil  industry’s  profits  are  not  excessive. 
Its  average  rate  of  return  on  net  assets 
from  1955  to  1964  was  11.7  percent. 


The  10-year  average  rate  of  return  for 
all  manufacturing  industries  was  11.9 
percent.  In  1964,  20  major  industries 
were  more  profitable  than  oil.  Oil  clearly 
does  not  make  runaway  profits. 

Percentage  depletion  has  done  a 
good  job.  After  40  years,  the  27.5  per¬ 
cent  depletion  provision  is  so  much  a 
part  of  the  oil  industry  and  bears  so  di¬ 
rectly  on  oil’s  service  to  its  customers 
(which  includes  virtually  all  other  in¬ 
dustries)  that  any  significant  change  in 
its  basic  fabric  would  cause  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  dislocations.  First,  there  would 
be  less  exploration.  Second,  prices  would 
go  up.  People  would  have  to  pay  more 
(some  estimates  are  as  much  as  five 
cents  a  gallon)  for  gasoline. 

The  facts  show  the  oil  industry  pays 
its  fair  share  of  taxes,  that  its  profits  are 
not  excessive,  that  gasoline  prices  are 
fair  and  indeed  have  declined  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  commodities,  and  that  the 
industry  needs  a  strong  incentive  for 
exploration  and  development. 

Percentage  depletion  has  encouraged 
the  search  for  oil,  stimulated  our  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  helped  give  us  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  low-cost  energy,  and 
strengthened  the  free  world’s  security. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  percent¬ 
age  depletion,  send  for  Texaco’s  newly 
revised  booklet.  Write:  Public  Relations 
Division,  Texaco  Inc.,  135  E.  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


go  and  write  a  running  account  of  the  trip,  which  would  cover  five 
countries  and  some  20  cities.  She  was  to  telephone  her  copy  from 
wherever  the  group  was  into  Frankfort,  Germany,  and  the 
Associated  Press  would  then  file  the  copy  to  the  newspapers. 

For  picture  coverage,  the  dailies  assigned  Senior  Photographer 
Frank  Jones,  himself  a  Moravian. 

Pre-Planning 

^  _  Learning  about  the  venture  in  advance,  we  got  in  touch  with 

By  Rick  Friedman  Frank  before  the  group  took  off  in  October. 

“An  unusual  trip  of  this  nature  calls  for  adequate  picture 
coverage,”  he  pointed  out.  “And  the  arrangement  of  my  going 
This  the  first  of  a  two-part  story  of  a  trip  to  central  Czechoslo-  is  not  unusual  among  our  photographers.  It  seems  some  of  the  best 
vakia  made  by  Frank  Jones,  senior  photographer  of  the  Winston-  overseas  trips  from  here  are  gotten  in  that  manner.” 

Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel  Newspapers.  Mr.  Jones  joined  the  The  trip  was  to  be  made  in  the  late  autumn  and  the  weather  in 
two  newspapers  in  January,  1937  and  except  for  four  years  with  Europe  at  that  time  was  usually  undesirable.  Frank  had  to  give  > 
the  Nary  as  a  motion  picture  photographer,  he  has  been  with  them  much  advanced  thought  to  what  type  of  equipment  he  would  have 
since  that  time.  to  take  along. 

*  *  *  “For  historical  records  the  church  itself  could  use  and  for  slidef 

With  the  weather  turning  warmer,  organizations  in  numerous  presentation  to  be  shown  to  clubs  and  churches,  color  transparent^ 
communities  around  the  country  will  be  planning  group  trips  to  cies  are  of  prime  consideration,”  Frank  told  us.  “But  shooting  fori; 
distant  places.  These  trips  frequently  make  good  copy  for  the  local  newspaper  use  is  also  just  as  much  a  prime  factor.  I  intend  to'i 
newspapers.  Recently,  we  learned  how  two  moming-aftemoon  sister  handle  the  trip  as  I  would  any  out-of-town  assignment.  Getting^^ 
dailies  went  a  step  further.  They  assigned  a  reporter  and  photogra-  photographically  ready  to  take  the  trip  to  Older  Moravia  from  01d;j 
pher  to  accompany  a  local  tour  group  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Moravia  here  in  Old  Salem  is  a  traumatic  experience.  ( 

The  two  papers  were  the  Winston-SaJem  (N.-C.)  Journal  and  “Usually  when  I  go  abroad,  deciding  on  what  camera  to  takejj 
Twin  City  Sentinel,  the  situation  last  autumn  was  this:  Under  the  and  what  film  to  use  is  determined  easily,  since  I  really  don’t  have! 
sponsorship  of  the  Moravian  Church,  Southern  Province,  Old  Salem  to  produce  results  other  than  to  please  myself.  This  time,  however,  j 
Inc.,  and  the  National  Trust  for  Historical  Preservation,  39  I  have  to  please  many  others.  The  flutters  will  accompany  me  dailyi; 
Americans  were  about  to  set  out  on  a  tour  of  Moravian  church  as  they  do  daily  at  work.”  ; 

centers  in  Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany.  The  visit  was  Before  he  left,  Frank  posed  this  question  to  himself:  “How  caa[, 
planned  as  a  study  tour  in  preparation  for  Winston-Salem’s  200th  I  make  better  pictures  than  those  the  tourists  will  make  with  theirt 
anniversary,  beginning  January  of  this  year.  10  dollar  cameras?”  And  he  answered  himself:  “Well,  it  ain’t  easy  I*  f 

The  Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel  newspapers  Frank  went  on:  “Few  people  can  or  will  care  to  see  the  big  dif-j 
had  been  instrumental  in  promoting  the  200th  anniversary  and  ference  between  color  pictures  as  long  as  the  color  is  vivid  and-' 
decided  that  the  trip  was  worth  staffing.  Miss  Frances  Griffin,  an  garish.  I  don’t  care  for  the  usual  snaps  of  churches  and  tombs  and] 
editorial  writer  and  historian  for  the  two  papers,  was  chosen  to  museums.  And  that  is  one  of  the  problems.  This  trip  will  be  one  of! 

visitation  of  those  places.  But  I  have  learned  that  as  long  as  yotj 
IHHi  have  something  associated  with  religfion  in  a  picture  it  is  accepM 
able  to  any 

How  Many  Cameras? 

As  he  saw  it,  with  a  choice  of  eight  different  types  of  35mm  colotj! 

;  film  and  each  type  best  for  one  type  of  picture,  the  problai^ 

!•  mounted.  He  said  the  same  dilemma  existed  as  to  how  many  , 

^  cameras  he  should  take,  how  many  types  of  lenses  he  would  need, 

whether  flash  bulbs  or  electronic  flash  (or  both)  were  important, 

^  much  indoor  and  outdoor  types  of  film  would  be  necessary. 

The  pilgrimage  would  take  two  weeks  and  Frank  reflected:  “If 
^  camera-wise,  assumes  the  character  of  the  other  tripi 

i^^Bl  f  (Continued  on  page  35) 


A  3-Week  ‘Vacation’ 
Back  to  Old  Moravia 


During  the  trip,  a  press  photographer  at  Fulneck,  Moravia,  asked 
Frank  Jones  if  he  could  use  one  of  Jones'  cameras  to  take  a  picture 
of  the  American.  The  shot  above  resulted. 
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For  purposes  of  the  trip,  interior  shots  of  Moravian  churches  were 
important.  The  one  above  photographed  by  Frank  Jones,  is  in 
East  Germany. 


s. 


Same  camera, 
all  five  of  them 


The  new,  automatic  Mamiya  C33. 

Only  the  lenses  are  different.  They're 
interchangeable.  Any  of  them  can  be 
used  on  the  same  camera.  Fact  is,  only 
Mamiya  makes  twin-lens  reflexes 
with  interchangeable  lenses. 

The  C33  is  the  latest  of  these  cameras, 
and  the  most  advanced.  Has  shutter- 
cocking  film  crank,  automatic  parallax 
compensation,  automatic  exposure- 


factor  indicator  and  a  host  of  other 
features.  Price  is  $285  with 
80mm  f2.8  lens. 

There  is  also  a  new  standard  C22 
Without  some  of  the  automatic  C33 
features,  but  with  all  of  the  fast¬ 
handling  characteristics  which  have 
made  Mamiya  reflexes  so  popular  with 
the  pros.  The  C22  with  80mm 
f2.8  lens  is  $219.50. 


Both  cameras  have  provistbri'>^!!||||| 
for  using  220  roH  film  as  well  ' 
as  120,  and  also  accept  sheet 
film/plate  adapter  back. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  many  other 
Mamiya  twin-lens  reflex  accessories, 
or  write:  Mamiya  division  of 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries, 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11533 


i 


Frank  Jones'  shot  of  Bautzen,  East  Germany,  which  he  thought 
looked  like  an  etching  when  viewed  from  the  bridge  over  the  river. 


Grandmotherly  women  dressed  in  Moravian  Haupers  (caps)  were 
forever  gazing  in  Frank  Jonas'  camera. 


Photography 


(Continued  from  page  Si) 


‘Each  camera  with  its  brace  of  lenses  adds  weight  to  the  40 
when  both  cameras  went  blind,  I’m  going  to  ask  for  28  weeks  of  pounds  allowed  for  luggrage,”  he  told  us.  “The  wholesale  lot  of 
sick  leave.”  color  film  needed  also  adds  to  the  weight.  This  means  that  I  will 

Frank  decided  to  standardize  on  makes  of  cameras  and  color  either  go  with  fewer  clothes— one  must  uphold  the  American  imago 
film  as  well  as  the  black  and  white  film.  of  dressing — or  more  money  to  pay  excess  weight  baggrage.  I 

He  chose  the  Cannon  Pellex  with  85mm  and  50mm  lenses  because  suspect  I’ll  choose  the  latter.  Adding  to  the  mass  of  camera  equip- 
of  the  built-in  exposure  meter.  This  was  one  of  the  cameras  he  ment  will  of  course  be  cases  to  haul  the  stuff  in.” 
intended  to  use  for  color.  Another  five  pounds  was  added  to  the  baggage  with  the  inclusion 

“Another  Cannon,  the  PX  with  09.5,  50mm  and  135mm  lenses  of  a  portable  tape  recorder.  “Since  I  won’t  be  able  to  write  captions 
settled  the  color  problem,”  he  went  on.  “Anscochrome  with  speeds  in  freezing  temperatures,”  Frank  explained,  “I’ll  have  to  voiw- 
of  50,  100  and  200  ASA  were  the  color  films  I  chose.”  write  as  pictures  are  made.  It’s  not  only  added  baggage  weight  but 

For  black  and  white  photography,  darkroom-loaded  cassets  of  a  fifth  thing  to  carry  over  my  shoulder. 

Tri-x  was  to  be  his  standard  film.  The  camera  he  would  use  here  “In  getting  all  this  gear  together.  I’m  beginning  to  wonder  if 
was  the  Cannon  FX  and  the  FX  with  zoom  lens.  (Frank  packed  three  weeks  with  the  cream  of  the  Moravian  congregation  at  the 
identical  lens  which  were  interchangable  for  both  cameras.)  church’s  birthplace  is  worth  it.  Vacations  ought  to  be  away  from 

the  daily  routine.  This  picture-taking  vacation  venture  is  taking  « 
the  semblance  of  work  and  little  laughing  and  playing  as  vacations 
usually  do. 

“With  a  group  of  over  30  people  all  asking  to  have  their  picture 
taken  in  front  of  the  church  at  Hurrhutt  where  it  all  seems  to  have 
started,  using  their  cameras  incorrectly  adjusted  in  conjunction 
with  one’s  own  impressive  display  of  cameras — the  trip  is  bound 
to  be  a 

(Next  Week:  The  trip  itself.) 


Merged  Weeklies 
Become  a  Daily 
After  5  Years 


A  2%"  X  2V4'  Hasselblad  500C  has  made  all  of  the  manned-Gemini 
flights.  A  couple  of  Mercury’s  too.  How  did  it  do?  Did  you  see  the  240 
still  pictures  taken  on  the  Gemini-5  flight?  They’re  why  Hasselblad  was 
the  only  still  camera  on  Gemini  6  and  7.  For  a  Hasselblad  Catalog,  write: 
Paillard  Incorporated,  1900  Lower  Rd.,  Linden,  N.J.  07036. 

HASS£LBLAD 
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This  Display 
Kills  All 
Newsimpact 

Edmund  Arnold 

As  you  may  have  noticed,  I 
calls  ’em  like  I  sees  ’em  in  com¬ 
menting  on  Pages  of  the  Week. 
Weakness  in  typography  must  be 
pinpointed  so  improvements  can 
be  made.  But  I  don’t  enjoy  tear¬ 
ing  a  page  apart. 

Because  I  can’t  find  anything 
nice  to  say  to  mitigate  the  ad¬ 
verse  criticisms  of  the  repro¬ 
duced  page,  I  have  obliterated 
identifying  names  on  this  page. 
Hence  the  measles  look. 

This  page  has  been  “designed” 
in  the  so-called  “island  pattern” 
for  ads.  It’s  a  practice  that  mag¬ 
azines  have  been  reviving  re¬ 
cently  .  .  .  and  we  ought  to  let 
’em  keep  it! 

When  ads  are  floated  on  a 
page,  it  precludes  any  chance 
of  creating  a  pleasant  page  of 
editorial  matter.  News  matter 
has  to  be  just  shovelled  in  .  .  . 
and  it  looks  it. 

Editorial  display  has  to  stop 


the  reader  on  a  page.  Only  a 
stopped  reader  produces  ad 
exposure.  Only  good  editorial 
display  creates  good  reader 
traffic  so  that  all  advertising 
gets  a  chance  at  that  exposure. 

The  floating  position  doesn’t 
add  anything  to  the  pulling 
power  of  the  ad.  The  significant 
study  made  by  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  showed  that  position 
has  no  effect  on  the  impact  of 
an  ad  ...  if  it  were  in  a  good 
newspaper. 

And  there’s  the  rub. 

The  island  pattern  automatic¬ 
ally  says:  “This  ad  at  the  top 
of  the  page  is  more  important 
than  the  news  story  under  it.” 
As  an  editor,  I  would  never 
admit  to  that.  It  isn’t  true.  And 
I  wouldn’t  deprecate  any  story 
— even  a  1-line  12-pointer — or 
my  whole  newspaper  by  admit¬ 
ting  for  a  moment  that  adver¬ 
tising  gets — or  deserves — prior¬ 
ity  over  news  matter. 

When  an  editor  forgets  that 
conveying  news  is  the  major 
function  of  his  paper — ^worse, 
when  he  flaunts  that  attitude 
publicly — he’s  cutting  his  own 
jugular. 

*  *  * 

ARNOLD'S  ANCIENT 
AXIOM:  All  the  news  is  fit  to 
print  .  .  .  above  th^  ad  pyramid. 
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THE 

PRODUCTION 

PANACEA 


by  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  President, 
Sta-Hi  Corporation,  Newport  Beach, 


OFF,  but  in  what  direction... 

The  goal  of  any  newspaper  production  activity  is  the 
finest  possible  product  consistent  with  reasonable  cost. 
We Ve  seen  development  work  using  exotic  letterpress 
plate  materials  that  bypass  traditional  stereotype  meth¬ 
ods,  and  offset  enthusiasts  claim  successes  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances.  However,  we  are  convinced  that  as 
of  now  only  properly  produced  stereo  plates  provide  the 
best  answer  to  “cost  coupled  with  “product  quality.” 
By  upgrading  stereo  and  its  craftsmen  now,  you  can  con¬ 
trol  cost  and  improve  quality  without  a  heavy  commit¬ 
ment  to  new  presses  or  other  major  capital  equipment. 

★  ★  ★ 

craftsmanship  is  not  dead! 

But  if  you  think  it’s  ailing,  ask  yourself  these  stereo 
awareness  questions.  How  has  the  physical  layout  of  this 
department  changed  in  the  past  ten  years  (or  hasn’t  it)? 
Do  direct  supervisors  have  full  information  on  your 
quality  goals?  Does  the  stereotyper  have  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  efficient  equipment  to  permit  him  to  make  a 
full  contribution  to  the  ultimate  quality  of  your  product 
on  a  sound  economic  basis?  Stereotyping  is  a  highly 
skilled,  well  paid  craft.  If  pride  in  workmanship  among 
these  craftsmen  has  eroded,  now  is  the  time  to  restore 
their  full  sense  of  participation  by  providing  the  proper 
equipment  and  overall  environment.  Then,  stereo  can 
be  on  time  consistently  with  better  quality  and  full  con¬ 
trol  in  that  pivotal  position  between  composing  and 
pressroom. 

★  ★  ★ 
try  our  system 

Sta-Hi’s  sales-service  specialists  are  in  the  field  through¬ 
out  the  U,  S.  and  Canada  to  help  you  achieve  the  “finest 
possible  product  consistent  with  reasonable  cost.”  They 
can  recommend  exactly  the  correct  stereo  equipment 
from  Sta-Hi’s  complete  line,  and  they’ll  also  recommend 
ways  to  systematize  your  entire  stereo  department  to 
achieve  good  color  register  virtually  automatically. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

2601  Campus  Drive 

Newport  Beach,  California  92663 

Phone  (714)  833-1000 


Other  Sales  Service  Centers  in  Paramus,  New  Jersey;  Chicago; 

Wichita;  Montreal,  Canada;  Brussels,  Belgium.  Sales  representa¬ 
tives  throughout  the  free  world. 
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PROMOTION 


New  Handbook  Tells 
‘What,  Why,  How-to’ 

By  George  ^’ill 


Sixteen  professionals  in  the 
newspaper  promotion  field  have 
combined  their  talents  and 
know-how  to  produce  “News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Handbook,” 
which  will  be  released  during 
the  NNPA  Conference  in  San 
Francisco,  May  1-4. 

“The  panel  of  contributing 
authors  has  been  recruited  by 
Daniel  K.  Stern,  public  rela- 
tions-promotion  director  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News, 
who  is  serving  as  editor  of  the 
project,”  .said  Ed  McClanahan, 
Denver  Post,  president  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association. 

“Stem  conceived  the  idea  dur¬ 
ing  his  temi  as  NNPA  Presi¬ 
dent,”  Mr.  McClanahan  said. 
“He  felt  there  was  a  real  need 
for  an  authoritative  text  which 
would  reflect  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  and  sophistication  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion  in  recent 
years.” 


The  handbook  is  aimed  at 
both  beginners  and  profes¬ 
sionals.  It  covers  the  entire  field 
of  newspaper  promotion,  and 
stresses  the  “why”  and  “what” 
as  well  as  “how-to”  aspects. 

In  addition  to  Stern,  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  book  include :  David 
Henes,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Barry  Urdang,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Robert  Ahearn,  Boston 
Globe;  Earl  Truax,  Miami 
Herald;  the  late  Fred  I.rf)we  and 
James  Sasser,  New  York 
Journal- American;  A1  McLellan, 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun;  Paul 
Hirt,  Chicago  Stin-Times  and 
Daily  News;  Ray  Mount  Rogers, 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent-Journal;  Maurice  Bennett, 
Norfolk  Virginian  -  Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star;  Newell  Meyer, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Tom  Cope¬ 
land,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post; 
Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  David  George, 
Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday; 


WHERE  THE  STYLES  ARE — Jean  Adams,  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  columnist,  visits  with  fashion  Rebel  Mike 
Lobell.  He  felt  the  "Mod  Look"  and  brought  it  to  this  country  via 
London's  Angela  Cash.  Now  that  the  "Mod  Look"  is  on  its  way 
out,  Mike  is  thinking  Lise  Lotte  of  Copenhagen,  pictured  above  on 
the  model  in  front  of  Arthur,  New  York's  groovy  place  which  is 
owned  by  Mike  Lobell,  Sybil  (Burton),  and  other  interesting  share¬ 
holders.  Jean  Adams  leaves  May  13  for  London,  Paris,  and  Rome 
to  research  teen  fashion  trends. 


Robert  Reese,  Detroit  News; 
and  Ed  Linsmier,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  and  News. 

“We  feel  this  book  is  the  first 
real  approach  to  a  textbook  on 
newspaper  promotion,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clanahan  said. 

NNPA’s  hard-cover  book  is 
styled  as  a  companion  volume 
to  “Newspaper  Presentations,” 
written  two  years  ago  by  Paul 
Hirt. 

Price  of  the  handbook  is  $7.50. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  Clifford 
A.  Shaw,  NNPA  secretary- 
treasurer,  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*  *  * 

WANT  AD  CONTEST  — 
Eight  of  the  26,205  contestants 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s 
contest  to  guess  January,  1966 
want  ad  volume  split  a  $150 
first  prize.  They  were  all  within 
one  of  the  correct  total:  124,301. 
The  lucky  second-prize  winner, 
who  was  off  the  mark  by  four, 
won  all  of  the  $75  second  prize. 
*  *  * 

DENVER  DATA — Denver  is 
populated  by  well-housed,  well- 
paid  families,  half  of  whom  earn 
more  than  $8,000  annually,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  10th  annual  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  now  being  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Denver  Post. 

Research  on  family  income 
shows  that  49%  of  Denver  fami¬ 
lies  earn  more  than  $8,000  a 


year;  30%  earn  more  than 
$10,000,  and  8%  have  earnings 
over  $15,000.  The  findings  show 
that  35%  of  the  housewives 
have  paid  jobs  outside  the  home, 
with  25%  w'orking  full  time. 

The  survey  reveals  that  77% 
of  all  families  in  the  Denvs 
metropolitan  area  own  their  own 
homes,  79%  have  bank  accounts, 
31%  invest  in  stocks  or  bonds, 
and  84%  own  life  insurance. 

The  118-page  Analysis  shows 
buying  and  shopping  habits  d 
Denver  citizens,  brand  prefer¬ 
ences,  and  general  facts  pertain¬ 
ing  to  employment,  educatiw 
and  income.  Contained  are  pro¬ 
duct  usage  and  preferred  brani« 
for  grocery  items,  household 
products,  automobiles,  drugs 
and  toiletries,  tobacco,  beverages 
and  home  appliances. 

To  gather  information  for  the 
report,  3,870  families  in  the 
ABC  City  Zone  were  inter 
viewed,  representing  1.3%  of 
the  population. 

The  study  showed  that  auto¬ 
mobile  ownership  stands  at  92%t 
with  30%  of  these  purchasing* 
car  during  the  past  year;  tele¬ 
vision  set  ownership  (black  and 
white)  stands  at  96%,  and  10% 
own  color  sets.  Three  out  of 
four  have  charge  accounts,  and 
23%  of  business  men  made  trips 
by  commercial  airlines  in  the 
past  year.  Copies  of  the  Analy¬ 
sis  are  available  from  the  Poet 
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or  ofSces  of  Moloney,  Regan  & 

Schmitt,  Inc. 

«  *  * 

INDUSTRIAL  LOCATIONS 
—The  New  York  Times  has  re¬ 
leased  its  1966  “Guide  to  In¬ 
dustrial  Locations,”  an  80-page 
booklet. 

*  *  * 

JOURNALISM  SKILLS  — 
The  sixth  annual  St.  Louis 
Globe  -  Democrat  Boy  Scout 
Journalism  Skill  Center  was 
completed  by  227  Boy  Scouts 
last  month.  This  brings  to  927 
the  number  who  have  passed 
the  course  leading  to  scouting’s 
Journalism  Merit  Badge. 

*  *  « 

GOLF — The  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade  has  come  up  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  promotion  piece  for 
golfers.  The  Blade  has  produced 
a  supply  of  individual  golf  score 
folders  for  1966.  Each  folder 
contains  a  chart  where  a  golfer 
can  record  up  to  39  individual 
scores,  with  spaces  to  show  date 
of  each  round,  and  course 
played.  Also  included  is  a  list 
of  13  golfing  tips,  and  a  run¬ 
down  of  leading  national  and 
local  tournaments,  with  dates 
and  prizes.  According  to  pro¬ 
motion  manager  Ken  Kinney, 

the  Blade  is  supplying  the 
folders  to  all  local  golf  pro¬ 
fessionals,  with  a  letter  from 
the  paper’s  executive  sports 
editor.  They  will  also  be  made 
available  at  the  Blade’s  front 
counter  and  through  the  mail. 

*  *  * 

AREA  TOUR— The  52nd 
group  of  advertising,  sales  and 
marketing  executives  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  visit  to  Long  Beach  and 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  as  guests  of 
the  Long  Beach  Independent  and 
Press-  Teleg  ram. 

«  «  * 

GET  PAST  GO— A  48-page 
booklet  released  by  the  New 
York  Times  uses  the  parlor 
game,  “Monopoly”,  as  the  un¬ 
likely  theme  for  a  solicitation  for 
“annual  report”  advertising.  In 
addition  to  citing  the  advantages 
of  the  Times’  financial  pages  for 


this  classification,  the  book 
shows  examples  of  annual  report 
advertising  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Times  from  November  1964 
to  October  1965.  At  the  end  of 
the  booklet  is  a  list  of  corpora¬ 
tions  that  use  the  Times  to  build 
national  prestige. 


Press  Group  Sparks 
State  Education  Liaison 

Oklahoma  City 

A  committee  appointed  last 
fall  by  the  Oklahoma  Press  As¬ 
sociation  is  bringing  about 
cooperation  between  state-sup- 
ported  institutions  of  higher 
education,  privately  supported 
colleges  and  private  research 
facilities. 

This  fact  was  observed  when 
the  committee,  which  comprises 
representatives  from  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  higher  education, 
research  and  business,  met  here 
recently.  The  chairman  of  the 
group,  Warren  Shear,  co-owner 
of  the  Pryor  Daily  Times,  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  formation  of  this  special 
committee.  When  he  made  the 
appointments,  OPA  President 
Wallace  Kidd  pointed  out  that 
both  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity  have  extensive  research 
facilities,  but  there  was  some 
feeling  that  efforts  were  being 
duplicated. 

The  OPA  directors,  he  said, 
intended  mainly  to  provide  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  the 
problem. 

Once  it  was  decided  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  joint 
effort,  Mr.  Kidd  said,  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
other  media,  will  cooperate  in 
getting  the  message  to  the 
public.  Working  with  Mr.  Shear 
will  be  Charles  Bennett,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Oklahoman 
&  Times;  William  T.  Payne, 
president  of  the  Regents  for 
Higher  Education,  and  Dr.  E.  T. 
Dunlap,  Chancellor  of  the 
Regents. 


In  Baltimore 
more  than 

7  out  of  every  10  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers 

National  Representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee-New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEVk 


16  Writers  Depict 
Washington  Press 


By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  PRESS  IN  WASHINGTON.  Ed¬ 
ited  By  Ray  Eldon  Hiebert.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  March  14.  233  pages. 
15. 


There  seems  to  this  “constant 
reader”  to  have  been  an  “escala¬ 
tion”  and  “proliferation”  (to  use 
two  current  capital  city  cliches) 
of  books  of,  by  or  for  Washing¬ 
ton  news  correspondents. 

But  instead  of  a  publication 
explosion  in  this  field,  the  etlitor 
of  this  collection  of  16  lectures 
(delivered  at  his  school)  by  as 
many  famous  journalists  (Ray 
ETldon  Hiebert,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism, 
American  University,  Washing¬ 
ton)  actually  feels  there  is  a 
dearth.  He  writes  in  his  preface: 

“The  press  in  Washington  is 
a  particularly  vital  if  not  crucial 
institution  in  our  society,  yet 
few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
describe  how  it  functions,  an¬ 
alyze  its  impact,  and  probe  its 
problems  at  length  in  a  book. 


Two  or  three  attempts  have 
been  made  to  discuss  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  by  schol¬ 
ars,  usually  political  scientists 
writing  for  a  specialized  and 
narrow  audience.” 

In  any  event,  this  book  gives 
prospective  journalists  deep  in¬ 
sight  into  all  types  of  media, 
important  news  sources  (White 
House,  Congress,  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  etc.)  and  principal  prob¬ 
lems  in  interpretive  and  inves¬ 
tigative  rejiorting  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  editor  and 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Washington  Post,  in  his  intro¬ 
duction,  is  reassuring  in  his  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  current  crop  of 
reporters : 

“Generation  by  generation, 
the  level  of  reporting  ability, 
in  my  opinion,  has  been  increas¬ 
ing,  but  the  difficulties  of  re¬ 
porting  have  lieen  increasing  as 
swiftly  as  the  quality  of  the  re- 
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porters  has  been  improving,  if 
not  more  swiftly.  What  does 
distinguish  the  reporters  of  our 
day  —  and  particularly  the 
younger  ones — is  the  seriousness 
and  soberness  with  which  they 
attack  their  work.  There  is  less 
tom-foolery,  less  goofing  off, 
less  mischief  and  monkeyshines, 
less  irresponsibility  and  inac¬ 
curacy.” 

It’s  hard  to  assay  the  work  of 
16  separate  and  disparate 
writers.  Let’s  lift  a  few  perti¬ 
nent  quotes  from  a  few  of  them 
in  order  to  get  an  inkling  of  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  col¬ 
lection  : 

Thomas  Schroth,  executive 
editor,  ('.onfiressional  Quarterly: 

“Democracy  in  the  United 
States  could  not  operate  without 
the  role  of  communicator  played 
by  the  press.  And  goveniment 
would  be  far  less  perfect  with¬ 
out  the  constant  role  of  critic 
played  by  a  responsible  press. 

“As  it  is  now,  our  secrecy  in 
certain  matters  in  the  nuclear 
field,  the  military  field,  and  the 
disarmament  field  is  so  ridicu¬ 
lous  that  the  Soviet  Union  un¬ 
doubtedly  knows  more  about 
some  military  programs  and 
and  disarmament  plans  of  this 
countiy  than  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  press  or  the  people 
of  this  country.  That  is  a  very 
unhealthy  situation.” 

Peter  Edson,  Washington 
columnist.  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  (1941-1964): 

“The  gossip  column  is  there¬ 
fore  not  to  be  ignored  in  any 
consideration  of  interpretive 
news  writing.  It  is  not  as  super¬ 
ficial  as  it  may  appear.  Gossip 
gives  color  to  the  news.  It  re¬ 
veals  the  character  of  the  people 
gossiped  about.  And  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  understand  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  people  who  make 
the  news  if  you  would  under¬ 
stand  the  news  itself.  Profiles 
and  personal  interviews  with 
men  and  women  who  make  the 
headlines  are  therefore  good 
news  interpretation. 

“Use  short  sentences.  Use 


simple  English.  Make  the  para¬ 
graphs  short  and  to  one  point 
Keep  the  columns  down  to  five 
hundred  words  if  you  can.  Three 
minutes’  reading  time  is  all  that 
most  people  have  for  you.” 

Julius  Frandsen,  Washington 
manager.  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional: 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
toe-to-toe  competition  and  the 
balance  of  power  that  exists  now 
in  this  area  of  news  communi¬ 
cating  have  become  the  public’s 
best  guarantee  of  being  accu¬ 
rately  and  promptly  informed 
about  world  and  national  events. 

“The  constant  goad  of  com¬ 
petition,  the  competitive  re¬ 
porter’s  ceaseless  search  to  de¬ 
tect  the  first  sign  of  a  new  policy 
trend,  his  insatiable  probing 
curiosity  and  his  pride  in  being 
the  first  to  know,  in  being  the 
first  with  the  answer  that  ex¬ 
poses  the  political  maneuver— 
those  are  the  public’s  safeguards 
against  lethargy  or  complac¬ 
ency.” 

Muriel  Dobbin,  W'hite  House 
reporter,  Baltimore  Sun: 

“It  has  to  be  remembered  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  President 
to  please  everybody.  He  is 
wrong  if  he  does  escalate  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  He  is  wrong  if 
he  doesn’t.  His  wolves  howl 
when  he  does  not  have  press 
conferences,  and  whine  when  he 
has  what  they  consider  are  too 
many.” 

Jack  Bell,  chief  Congressional 
correspondent.  Associated 
Press: 

“Senators  and  Hou.se  mem¬ 
bers  pour  out  statements  in  un¬ 
limited  yardage.  Usually  them 
isn’t  a  nickel’s  worth  of  real 
news  in  a  day’s  tonnage  of 
these,  but  once  in  a  while  an  im¬ 
portant  member  says  something 
worthwhile. 

“I  make  the  first  and  fore¬ 
most  point  that  all  reporting  is 
a  matter  of  personalities.  If  you 
are  not  intere.sted  in  people  as 
they  run,  if  you  can’t  seem  to 
interest  them  in  you,  if  you  can't 
enlist  their  trust  in  you  as  a 
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reporter,  give  it  all  up  and 
write  short  stories  or  smutty 
novels.” 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  Cowles  Pub¬ 
lications 

“If  the  press  is  to  be  effective 
in  filling  its  responsibility,  there 
must  be  an  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  all  ramifications  of 
statutory  secrecy,  national  se¬ 
curity  classifications,  and  the 
claim  of  executive  privilege. 
This  understanding  must  be 
shared  by  large  numbers  of  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  and  not  just 
by  a  handful  of  newsmen  who 
have  specialized  on  the  subject 
as  a  result  of  work  on  Freedom 
of  Information  committees. 

“The  free  press  must  be  more 
than  a  simple  transmission  belt 
for  government  announcements 
and  government  explanations. 
Editors  and  reporters  must  be 
prepared  for  balanced  analysis 
of  all  government  information 
problems.  They  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  challenge  the  law,  the 
administration  of  the  law,  or  the 
arbitrary  coverup  edicts.” 

Art  Buchwald,  Washington 
columnist.  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate: 

“Most  of  the  ideas  I  get  for 
my  articles  come  from  reading 
the  newspapers.  I  rarely  get  to 
talk  to  anybody,  and  I  hate 
facts  because  they  get  in  my 
way,  I  don’t  want  to  know 
things  or  get  to  like  people  be¬ 
cause  I’m  going  to  write  about 
them.  Where’s  the  humor  come 
from?  It  comes  from  hostility. 
People  say,  how  do  you  become 
a  humorist?  And  my  answer  is, 
you  have  to  have  an  unhappy 
childhood.  I  feel  that  it’s  very 
difficult  to  get  an  editor  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  humor  column  because 
editors  don’t  have  too  much 
sense  of  humor  themselves.” 

That’s  Art’s  way  of  avoiding 
facts  like  poison.  Editors  in 
great  numbers  had  a  sense  of 
humor  when  they  gladly  bought 
his  humorous  essays. 

*  «  * 

Jeffrey  O’Connell,  a  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  Arthur  Myers,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  other  news¬ 
papers  and  now  a  free-lance 
writer  in  New  York,  are  authors 
of  “Safety  Last:  An  Indictment 
of  the  Auto  Industry”  (Random 
House.  March  16.  226  pages. 
$4.95). 
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WHERE  TO  SELL 
WHAT  YOU  WRITE 

The  IfM  WRITER'S  MAR¬ 
KET  hes  over  4,000  free¬ 
lance  market  listings.  Ask 
for  this  big  new  edition 
at  bookstores,  or  write: 
Writer's  Digest,  Dept.  34, 
22  E.  12th  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45210 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


China,  closed  to  American 
newsmen,  is  an  imponderable 
subject  upon  which  newspaper 
editorial  writers  must  pontificate 
while  they  are  somewhat  in  the 
dark.  Two  new  books  published 
by  McGraw-Hill  are  rewarding 
and  revealing  in  this  respect. 
Lisa  Hobbs,  a  San  Francisco 
Examiner  writer  for  five  years, 
by  reason  of  her  Australian  citi¬ 
zenship,  was  able  to  get  into 
China  and  write  about  life  be¬ 
hind  the  Bamboo  Curtain.  Her 
book  is  “I  Saw  Red  China”  (217 
pages.  $4.95).  The  other  book 
is  “The  American  People  and 
China”  (325  pages.  $7.50).  It  is 


by  A.  T.  Steele,  a  correspondent 
in  China  (1932-1950)  alternately 
for  the  Associated  Press,  New 
York  Times,  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Leaving  China  shortly 
after  the  Communist  occupation 
of  Peking,  which  he  witnessed, 
he  spent  nearly  a  decade  roving 
the  world,  primarily  Asia,  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

William  V.  Shannon,  New 
York  Times  reporter  and  for¬ 
merly  (1951-1964)  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Post,  is  author  of  a  new  and 
expanded  edition  of  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Irish”  (Macmillan.  March 
17.  Illustrated.  484  pages.  $8.95). 

“Advertising  As  A  Career” 
(Leisure  Time  Books,  P.O.  Box 
634,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Illus¬ 
trated.  128  pages.  Small  format. 
$4.25)  was  published  in  London 


as  a  guide  to  those  contem¬ 
plating  careers  in  advertising. 

Writers  who  are  interested  in 
script-writing  or  commercial¬ 
writing  for  television  will  find 
instructive  information  in  two 
new’  books.  One  is  “The  Tele¬ 
vision  Copywriter:  How  To 
Create  Successful  Tv  Commer¬ 
cials”  (Hastings  House.  Feb.  21. 
318  pages.  $8.95).  It  is  by 
Charles  Anthony  Wainwright,  a 
journalism  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  and  now 
vicepresident  of  Tatham-Laird 
&  Kudner,  a  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  The  other  is  “Script- 
Writing  For  Television” 
(Leisure-Time  Books,  P.O.  Box 
634,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  March 
2.  125  pages.  $4.25).  It  is  by 
Janet  Dunbar,  a  BBC  script¬ 
writer  and  broadcaster  for  many 
years. 


New  1966  Ayer  Directory 
Just  Out 

148,000  new  facts  not  in  the  1965  Edition  *  488  new  publications 

125  pages  of  maps  *  Over  1600  pages  of  classified,  cross-indexed  data 


New  98th  Annual  Edition.  The  most  complete  and 
authoritative  single  source  of  information  on  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories-plus  Canada,  Bermuda,  Pan¬ 
ama  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Includes  com¬ 
plete  U.  S.  Postal  Zip  Codes. 

MANY  USERS  IN  MANY  FIELDS  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 
Advertisers  •  Advertising  Agencies  •  Libraries  •  Bankers  • 
Business  Firms  •  Publishers  •  Market  Analysts  *  Public 
Relations  Counselors  •  Chambers  of  Commerce  •  Schools  • 
Colleges  and  Universities  •  Government  Agencies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world 


Actual  size  Is 
6%"  X  9%"  X  3V4’' 
Over  1600  pages 


Listings  of  22,472  newspapers  and 
periodicals  with  names,  addresses, 
editors  and  publishers,  subscription 
prices,  circulation  figures,  page  and 
column  sizes. 

Complete  U.  S.  Postal  Zip  Codes, 
fully  updated,  to  speed  your  mail¬ 
ings.  The  postage  alone  you  can  save 
on  publications  which  have  expired 
since  last  year  (385  of  them)  could 
pay  for  your  new  Ayer  Directory. 

Valuable  marketing  facts  include  in¬ 
dustries  and  agricultural  products  of 
every  town  and  city  listed.  Also  air¬ 
line  and  rail  services. 


$6.93 


For  larger  market  areas:  the  num¬ 
ber  of  banks  and  deposits,  total  tele¬ 
phones  and  other  facts.  Latest  spe- 
■  cial  census  of  population  reports. 

for  March  19,  1966 


751,000  VITAL  FACTS  AT  HAND 

Groups  with  special  interests.  Cross- 
indexed  periodical  lists  for  college, 
fraternal,  labor,  agricultural,  reli¬ 
gious,  trade,  technical  groups.  Also 
publications  for  foreign  languages 
and  hobbies. 

Order  your  1966  Ayer  Directory  now! 
Still  only  $30,  postpaid  within  the 
U.S.A.  Order  from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  Dept.  E,  Washington  Square 
West,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

A  word  of  appreciation  to  those  who 
ordered  the  1965  edition.  Our  sin¬ 
cere  regrets  to  those  whose  orders 
came  in  too  late  to  fill.  Last  year’s 
edition  was  sold  out  early  despite 
the  large:,t  printing  in  our  history. 

Please  order  your  1966  Ayer  Direc¬ 
tory  as  early  as  possible. 
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is  now  syndicated  by  these 
great  Newspapers  and  Magazines 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  7  EAST  12  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10003 


THE  PRESIDENT  GETS  A  HEAD— Ruba  Goldberg,  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  cartoonist  wtio  started  a  new  successful  career  as  a  sculptor 
at  80,  presents  President  Johnson  with  his  bust  of  the  President 
during  a  private  meeting  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Goldberg,  a 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  National  Cartoonists  Society,  is 
now  its  honorary  president  and  the  society's  "Reuben"  award  is 
named  for  him. 
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New  Needlework 


By  Sam  Hunter 


SYNDICATES 


Art  Articles 


Is  Feature  Theme 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Needlework — with  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  knitting — is  the  subject  of 
a  comprehensive  weekly  news¬ 
paper  column. 

The  column:  “Pat’s  Pointers.” 

The  columnist:  Mrs.  Pat 
Trexler. 

The  format:  Weekly  column. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Hall  Sjmdi- 
cate. 

A  chance  remark  to  her  hus¬ 
band  and  his  reply  have  changed 
the  whole  course  of  Pat  (Mrs. 
Jack)  Trexler’s  life. 

Idea  Is  Bom 

On  a  snowy  January  (1964) 
afternoon  the  Trexlers  were 
reading  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Sunday  Observer  in  their  Char¬ 
lotte  home.  Mrs.  Trexler  glanced 
up  from  the  women’s  section 
and  observed,  “Jack,  someone 
should  write  a  column  on  knit¬ 
ting.”  With  his  head  buried  in 


the  sports  section,  Mr.  Trexler 
replied,  “Why  don’t  you?” 

That  was  all  that  was  said. 
The  next  morning  after  her  hus¬ 
band  left  for  his  office  and  their 
four  cliildren  for  school,  she  sat 
down  at  a  portable  typewriter 
and  turned  out  some  sample 
columns. 

C.  A.  McKnight,  editor  of  the 
Observer,  liked  them  and  so  did 
his  w'omen’s  editor.  Miss  Mary 
Utting.  So  “Pat’s  Pointers” 
made  its  debut  in  the  Observer 
April  5,  1964.  The  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  and  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News  soon  took  it  on. 

Designs  Provided 

Mrs.  Trexler  first  planned  the 
column  on  a  straight  question- 
answer  basis,  but  it  wasn’t  long 
before  readers  were  seeking  ad¬ 
vice  on  design.  She  contacted  all 
major  yam  companies  and  was 
assured  of  their  cooperation  in 
providing  designs. 


Then  came  an  avalanche  of 
mail  —  121,694  letters  from 
readers  of  the  column  in  the  four 
newspapei's  from  October,  1964, 
through  1965.  In  April,  1965,  for 
example,  she  received  10,281 
letters  from  readers  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  alone. 

Mrs.  Trexler  was  born  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  has  lived 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Paducah, 
Ky.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Charleston 
and  Florence,  S.  C.,  and  since 
her  marriage  in  1945,  in  Char¬ 
lotte.  She  attended  Stephens 
College,  Columbia,  Mo.,  and 
later  transferred  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina,  Colum¬ 
bia,  where  she  met  and  married 
Jack  Trexler,  then  an  Air  Corps 
second  lieutenant  and  now  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager  for 
Major  Appliance  Distributors, 
Charlotte. 

The  new  columnist’s  knitting 
started  in  World  War  II,  when 
she  learned  at  the  Red  Cross  to 
make  long,  olive  drab  scarves 
for  servicemen. 


John  Cowles  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  has 
persuaded  Sam  Hunter,  museum 
director,  art  critic  and  art  his¬ 
torian,  to  write  an  illustrated 
monthly  feature  on  painting  and 
sculpture. 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  is  distributing  the 
feature  on  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  director  of  the 
Jewish  Art  Museum,  New  YoA 
City,  and  formerly  was  director 
of  the  Rose  Art  Museum  at 
Brandeis  University,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  and  acting  director  of  the 
Minneapolis  Museum  of  Art.  He 
has  been  an  art  critic  for  the 
New  York  Times. 

In  addition  to  black  and  white 
photographic  prints  supplied  as 
illustrations,  one  eight-by-10 
color  transparency  will  be  avail¬ 
able  with  each  article. 


Willard  Colston  of  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate  (20  N. 
Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago),  distribu¬ 
tor  of  the  golf  feature,  “The 
Arnold  Palmer  Method,”  reports 
his  mail  department  received 
this  note:  “Arnold  Palmer: 
Herbert  Schlichting,  2230  40th 
Ave.,  claims  he  didn’t  get  his 
Palmer  lesson.”  There  was  no 
envelope  to  check  for  a  postmaA 
and  the  editor  who  wrote  the 
note  did  not  identify  himself. 
Can  some  reader  tell  National 
what  city  the  address  is  in  so  the 
reader  can  get  his  booklet? 
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FCC  Okays  j 
Denver  tv  i 
For  WGN 


Chicago 

WGN  Continental  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  has  been  granted 
permission  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  to 
transfer  the  license  of  KCTO 
(Channel  2)  Denver,  to  WGN  of 
Colorado  Inc. 


HOLLYWOOD  AND  NEW  YORK — Celebrities  from  the  two  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  movie  world  mingled  with  Hearst  Corporation  executives 
and  friends  at  a  party  which  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  gave 
for  Dorothy  Manners  at  the  Regency  Hotel  on  March  14.  Mr. 
Hearst,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  is  pictured  with 
Miss  Manners,  who  is  now  motion  picture  editor  of  Hearst  Headline 
Service,  and  Otto  Preminger,  the  film  director-producer.  Miss  Man¬ 
ners  has  taken  over  the  King  Features  Syndicate  column  which 
Louella  Parsons  conducted  for  many  years. 


Women  Drivers’ 
Feature  Is  Free 

“OUTLOOK,  for  Women  on 
Wheels,”  a  women’s  news  service 
for  weekly  and  daily  news, 
papers,  radio,  and  television,  is 
available  free  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oil  Company. 

Material,  released  bi-monthly, 
includes  full-length,  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  features  plus  short 
news  items  and  travel  tips,  all 
written  from  the  woman’s  view¬ 
point.  It  offers  practical  ideas 
and  information  on  driving, 
automobile  safety,  car  care,  and 
other  subjects  that  concern  the 
nation’s  ever-increasing  number 
of  women  motorists. 

Illustrations  Provided 

Illustrations  are  available  in 
glossy-photo,  mat,  or  repro¬ 
duction-proof  form. 

OUTLOOK  is  written  and 
edited  by  American  Oil’s  Wo¬ 
men’s  representative  as  part  of 
a  program  to  serve  women  in 
their  role  as  trip-planners, 
family  travel  managers,  and 
prime  users  of  gasoline,  oil,  and 
automotive  services. 

More  than  1,800  newspapers 
and  stations  are  receiving  the 
service.  Any  other  publisher  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  it  should  con¬ 
tact  Paula  Johnson,  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Department,  American 
Oil  Company,  910  South  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60680. 


Series  Recounts 
The  Easter  Story 

“The  Easter  Story”  is  being 
distributed  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  in  eight  in¬ 
stallments  for  newspaper  use 
just  before  Easter  Sunday. 

The  author  is  John  J.  Stewart, 
editor  of  publications  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Utah 
State  University,  Ogden.  He 
formerly  was  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  and  is  author  of 
several  books  and  is  a  lecturer 
on  religion.  He  holds  degrees 
from  Utah  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Oregfon.  He 
wrote  two  successful  newspaper 
series  for  Christmas 
*  ♦  ♦ 

East  Coast  friends  of  cartoon¬ 
ist  Harold  Gray,  creator  of 
“Little  Orphan  Annie,”  and  his 
wife,  Winifred,  were  relieved  to 
discover  that  the  “Grays”  at¬ 
tacked  by  killer  whales  were 
not  the  Grays  who  reside  on  La 
Jolla  Avenue  in  Los  Angeles, 
but  simply  gray  whales. 

Made  apprehensive  by  a  head¬ 
line,  “Killer  Whales  Attack 
Grays”  and  the  dateline  of  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  in  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post,  scores  of  Connec¬ 
ticut-based  friends  of  the  couple 
flooded  them  with  phone  calls  to 
see  if  the  story  was  true. 

The  incident  amused  Mr.  Gray, 
who  said:  “They  should  have 
known  the  whales  weren’t  mad 
at  us.  Heck,  I  doubt  if  even  one 
whale  in  a  thousand  reads 
Orphan  Annie.” 


Purchase  of  KCTO,  Denver’s 
independent  VHF  tv  station, 
from  the  Channel  2  Corporation, 
owned  by  J.  McElroy  McCaw, 
was  made  on  Oct.  22,  1965,  for 
$3,500,000. 

Ward  L.  Quaal,  president  of 
WGN  Continental  Broadcasting, 
said  the  KCTO  call  letters  have 
been  changed  to  KWGN-tv  and 
will  be  operated  by  WGN  of 
Colorado,  a  subsidiary  of  WGN 
Continental. 

WGN  Continental,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  KWGN-tv,  also  operates 
WGN  and  WGN-tv,  Chicago; 
KDAL  and  KDAL-tv  (CBS  affil¬ 
iates)  Duluth-Superior;  WGN 
Televents,  Inc.,  a  CATV  system 
in  Michigan,  and  Mid-America 
Videotape  Productions,  as  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries. 

J.  Howard  Wood,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  WGN  of  Colorado;  Mr. 
Quaal  is  president;  Richard  E. 
Jungers,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  F.  A.  Nichols, 
treasurer,  and  F.  J.  Byington 
Jr.,  secretary. 

Rules  Are  Modified 

With  its  approval  of  the 
Denver  transfer,  the  FCC  modi¬ 
fied  the  limitations  imposed  in 
its  multiple  ownership  rules, 
which  state  that  ownership  of 
“more  than  three  television 
broadcast  stations  or  more  than 
two  VHF  television  broadcast 
stations  in  the  50  largest  tele¬ 
vision  markets”  constitutes  a 
monopolistic  practice. 

The  Memorandum  Opinion 
stated:  “Channel  2  Corporation 
has  shown  that  it  has  sustained 
continued  and  substantial  oper¬ 
ating  losses.  Despite  significant 
investment  and  effort,  it  has 
been  unable  to  achieve  an  inde¬ 
pendent  operation  which  is  com¬ 
petitive  with  the  three  network 
outlets  in  the  Denver  market.” 
It  stated  that  a  grant  of  the 
assignment  will  “transfer  the 
station  to  an  owner  who  is  able 
and  explicitly  committed  to  ex¬ 
panding  and  otherwise  improv¬ 
ing  the  station’s  operations  so 
that  it  may  achieve  a  viable  and 
more  fully  competitive  status 
in  the  market.” 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FIEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humereut  Advic* 
WIUIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Invatter 
MOUY  MAYFIELD 
Fanonal  Froblam* 
MARGARET  DANA 
Contumor  Gulda  Linot 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  HoroKopa 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modam  Monnart 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  FEOPU'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBEU 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTIITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN*  SLATC  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


AU  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  UW  D/S 
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Sale  of  Newspapers 
Rises  at  College  Level 


Comparisons  of  enrollments 
and  school  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  on  22  Indiana  collet  and 
university  campuses  show  that 
the  circulations  are  holding  their 
own  in  every  way. 

In  1960-61  the  22  campuses 
had  enrollments  of  60,280  and 
circulation  of  campus  news¬ 
papers  of  38,950 — which  meant 
that  64  percent  of  the  student 
body  was  receivinpr  the  campus 
newspaper. 

Five  years  later,  in  1965-66, 
the  enrollments  stand  at  88,365 
on  the  same  22  campuses  with 
circulation  at  55,825  for  a  per¬ 
centage  of  63. 

Not  all  of  the  circulation  is 
by  subscription,  of  course.  Much 
of  it  is  through  inclusion  of  the 
subscription  price  in  student 
fees.  The  point  is  still  valid, 
however,  that  at  a  financial  de¬ 
cision  point,  the  decision  has 
been  made  that  students  ought 
to  receive  the  campus  news¬ 
paper. 

Subscriptions  ^'ay  Up 

And  on  campuses  where  cir¬ 
culation  is  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  subscriptions,  the  campus 
newspaper  in  Indiana  has  done 
quite  well  in  the  last  five  years. 
At  Indiana  University,  the  cam¬ 
pus  enrollment  has  gone  from 
13,000  in  1960-61  to  23,000  in 
1965-66.  Subscriptions  to  the 
Daily  Student  in  the  same  period 
of  time  have  risen  from  4,300  to 
8,000.  While  enrollment  has  gone 
up  77  percent,  subscriptions  to 
the  Student  have  risen  86  per¬ 
cent. 

The  story  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  is  even  more  dramatic.  En¬ 
rollment  in  five  years  has  risen 
from  14,500  to  20,000  (up  38 
percent)  while  subscriptions  to 
the  Exponent  have  gone  from 
3,000  to  5,000  (up  67  percent). 

Included  in  the  22  campuses 
forming  the  basis  for  the  survey 
are  those  at  Anderson,  Ball 
State,  Butler,  Evansville,  Frank¬ 
lin,  (Joshen,  Hanover,  Hunting- 
ton,  Indiana  Central,  Indiana 
Tech  Indiana  State,  Indiana 
University,  Manchester,  Marian 
in  Indianapolis,  Marion,  Oak¬ 
land  City,  Purdue,  St.  Francis, 
St.  Joseph’s,  St.  Mary’s,  Taylor 
and  Tri-State. 

Chronicling  the  story  of  col¬ 
legiate  journalism  in  Indiana 
for  the  past  seven  years  has 
been  the  Indiana  Collegpate 
Press  Association. 

This  year  26  campus  news¬ 
papers  are  in  the  association 
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along  with  22  yearbooks  and 
eight  magazines. 

The  association  strives  to 
“promote  and  serve  Indiana  col¬ 
legiate  publications’’  through 
mailings,  conferences,  advisory 
services,  judging  contests  and 
an  annual  meeting. 

The  association,  which  in¬ 
cludes  campus  newspapers  from 
campuses  as  big  as  Indiana  and 
Purdue  and  as  small  as  Hunt¬ 
ington  College  (550  students) 
has  worked  closely  with  Hoosier 
newspapers  from  its  beginning. 

Clay  Trusty,  head  of  the 
Indiana  Newspaper  Personnel 
Committee,  which  has  placed 
dozens  and  dozens  of  interested 
students  on  summer  newspaper 
jobs  around  the  state,  first  out¬ 
lined  plans  for  the  committee’s 
work  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  Indiana  Collegiate  Press 
Association. 

Student  reporters,  copyeditors, 
photographers,  editors  and  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  members  from 
publications  ranging  from  the 
650-circulation  Huntington 
Huntingtonian  to  the  10,000- 
circulation  Ball  State  News  have 
found  the  workshops,  sessions 
and  short  courses  conducted  at 
the  annual  meetings  by  news¬ 
papermen  to  be  extremely  help¬ 
ful. 

*  *  * 

LETTER  TO  A  .SUBSCJIIBER 

After  receiving  a  subscription 
from  the  White  House  recently, 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat  editorialized: 

“The  announcement  that  the 
President  has  added  the  Globe- 
Democrat  to  the  small  number 
but  impressive  list  of  news¬ 
papers  read  in  the  White  House 
is  a  source  of  pride  to  this  news¬ 
paper. 

“We  consider  it,  as  we  feel 
sure  the  President  intended  it  to 
be,  an  acknowledgement  of  our 
courage,  our  character  and  our 
integrity. 

“We  consider  it,  too,  a  mark 
of  President  Johnson’s  own 
greatness  that  he  will  weigh  dis¬ 
sent  along  with  commendation, 
when  he  selected  The  Globe- 
Democrat,  w’hich  alone  among 
all  the  papers  on  the  President’s 
reading  list — so  far  as  we  know 
— did  not  support  him  for  elec¬ 
tion.  While  we  have  strongly 
supported  the  President’s  for¬ 
eign  policy,  we  have  taken  issue 
with  his  stand  on  a  number  of 
domestic  issues. 

“We  intend  to  continue  to  call 


’em  as  we  see  ’em,  which  is 
what  we  believe  the  President 
expects. 

“The  Globe-Democrat  will 
always  strive  to  merit  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  President  Johnson, 
by  this  action,  has  expressed  in 
our  integrity.’’ 

*  *  « 

AUTOMATION  IN  MAILROOM 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  will  soon  be  mailing  its 
newspapers,  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  by  an  automatic  system, 
which  requires  manual  handling 
only  once.  It  consists  of  conv’eyor 
belts,  special  chutes  and  com¬ 
puter  programming  that  will 
transport  papers  from  the  press¬ 
room  to  delivery  trucks  in  three 
minutes. 

Designed  by  Cutler  Hammer, 
Incoi*porated,  the  $300,000  mail- 
room  and  dock  system  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  completely  installed 
by  September. 

With  the  new  mailing  system 
will  come  an  “odd-count”  stack 
programming  unit.  This  machine 
will  count  and  stack  any  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  via  a  punched 
card,  thus  replacing  the  com¬ 
mon  “even”  count  method  and 
eliminating  manual  counting  for 
odd-numbered  stacks. 

Following  is  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  route  over  which  the 
newspapers  will  travel: 

The  papers  will  come  off  the 
press  on  conveyor  belts  and  pass 
to  the  counter  stacker  units 
where  they  receive  both  top  and 
bottom  wraps,  then  to  the  tying 
machine  feeders  and  tying  ma¬ 
chines  and  finally  to  automatic 
bundle  distribution  systems  and 
loading  docks. 

*  *  * 

SERVICE  TO  SHRINERS 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  will  be  sending  300  of 
its  morning  editions  to  Honolulu 
each  day  for  six  days  while  Fort 
Worth’s  Moslah  Temple  Shriners 
are  taking  their  annual  vacation 
in  Hawaii  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Gene  Fielder,  a  retired  Star- 
Telegram  circulation  department 
employe,  is  the  originator  of  this 
“get  the  papers  to  the  Shriners 
regardless  of  where  they  are” 
idea.  Needless  to  say,  Mr. 
Fielder  is  a  Shriner. 

*  «  * 

DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF 

O.  R.  Seidel  has  been  named 
director  of  circulation  of  News¬ 
paper  Agency  Corp.,  agent  for 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the 
Deseret  News. 

A  former  manager  of  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department,  as 
well  as  former  personnel  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
Mr.  Seidel  since  1954  has  been 
in  charge  of  all  circulation  out¬ 
side  Salt  Lake  City  for  both 
papers. 


John  P.  Christison,  since  194j 
in  charge  of  circulation  in  north, 
ern  Idaho  and  Idaho,  has  bets 
named  circulation  manager  for 
the  Tribune. 

Max  C.  Bennett,  since  1953 
city  circulation  manager,  haj 
been  named  circulation  man. 
ager  for  the  Deseret  News. 

Clifford  M.  Barrow,  since  1952 
circulation  office  manager  for 
NAC,  has  the  new  position  of 
promotion  and  office  manager. 

Boyd  I.  Winter  has  been 
named  manager  of  dealer  and 
street  sales  for  both  dailies. 

«  *  * 

Suburban  Newspaper 
Group  Studies  CATV 

Chicago 

The  Lerner  Home  Newspapers, 
publishers  of  31  community  and 
suburban  newspapers,  have  re¬ 
tained  S.  I.  Neiman,  of  PuWic 
Relations  Affiliates,  as  communi¬ 
cation  consultant  on  community 
antenna  television  systems 
(CATV). 

Louis  A.  Lerner,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Lernw 
group,  said  his  organization  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  growth 
of  CATV  and  has  hired  Mr. 
Neiman  to  make  a  study.  Mr. 
Neiman  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  press  association  and 
feature  syndicate  fields  and  at 
present  is  consultant  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  electronics  firms. 

• 

Street  Price  at  10c, 

HD  Rate  Unchanged 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

The  news  stand  price  of  the 
Bridgeton  Evening  News  went 
from  7  cents  to  10  cents  per 
copy  on  March  1.  The  home 
delivery  price  remains  at  42 
cents  per  week  for  the  six-day 
afternoon  paper. 

Latest  ABC  circulation  figures 
show  the  paper  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  11,157.  The  increase 
brings  the  single  copy  price  into 
line  with  that  of  the  VineUai 
Times-Joumal  and  the  Cuml»- 
land  County  edition  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Press. 

• 

2  Add  Magazine 

Montrkal 

Two  more  newspapers  —  the 
Belleville  Intelligencer  and  the 
Brockville  Recorder  and  Tivut 
—  will  begin  distribution  of 
Weekend  Magazine  on  April  2. 

• 

New  Subscribers 

San  Francisco 

New  subscribers  to  the  Sm 
Francisco  Examiner  are  listod  , 
by  name  in  a  report  published 
daily.  The  newspaper  announcri 
an  eight-day  total  of  1399  w 
copy  inviting  additions  to  the 
list. 
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Daily  Assists 
In  Census 


Of  Religion 


How  It  Was  Finanred 


Participating  congregations 
were  asked  to  contribute  10c 
per  adult  member  to  finance  the 
census  and  10  percent  of  their 
adult  membership  to  assist  in 
its  staffing. 

For  weeks  in  advance,  the 
News  carried  stories  about  the 
census.  Among  the  impressive 
photos  was  one  showing  Catho¬ 
lic  nuns  taking  the  census  of 
Episcopal  nuns.  The  News  car¬ 
ried  pictures  of  the  census  tak¬ 
ers  performing  their  appointed 
tasks  among  prisoners,  in  old 
people’s  homes  and  at  hospitals. 

More  than  55,000  persons  were 
counted  in  the  two-hour  census 
period.  About  80%  of  those  in¬ 
terviewed  claimed  church  mem¬ 
bership  and  11%  indicated  a 
desire  to  join  a  church.  Several 
churches  noticed  a  gain  in  their 
membership  during  weeks  when 
publicity  for  the  census  was  de¬ 
veloping. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 
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Kenosha,  Wis. 

“This  Sunday  a  stranger  will 
knock  at  your  door.  Welcome 
him.  Welcome  her.  This  strang¬ 
er,  who  is  a  friend,  is  counting 
on  you  to  be  counted  in  Keno¬ 
sha’s  religious  census.  .  . 

This  was  the  caption  on  a 
page  in  the  Kenosfia  News  alert¬ 
ing  this  community  to  what  be¬ 
came  the  most  significant  event 
ever  to  take  place  in  its  reli¬ 
gious  life. 

On  a  rather  bleak  Brother¬ 
hood  Sunday,  2,100  persons 
knocked  on  25,000  doors  to  take 
the  city’s  first  religious  census 
and  perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation. 

One  clergj'man  called  it  “the 
Ecumenical  Council  in  full 
flower  at  the  grass  roots.’’ 

After  months  of  preparation 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Ralph  M.  Holdeman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ,  the  census  was 
launched.  Its  purpose  was  to 
make  a  study  of  Kenosha’s  re¬ 
ligious  identities  thereby  ena¬ 
bling  the  churches  to  better 
serve  their  communities  and 
communicants.  Another  aim  w'as 
to  locate  persons  with  no  re¬ 
ligious  affiliation  and  help  them 
find  a  religious  home. 

The  information  requested  in 
the  form  which  the  News  pub¬ 
lished  was  simple:  What  church 
does  the  family  belong  to  or 
have  a  preference  for?  If  un¬ 
affiliated,  does  the  family  choose 
to  remain  that  way? 


i 


SUPER  SALES — Coin-operated  newspaper  racks  de-  beginning  to  approve  newspaper  vending  machines 
veloped  by  Al  Taylor  of  Coin-Trolled  Equipment  in  their  stores  and  shopping  centers  if  the  racks 
Corporation  are  lined  up  outside  a  supermarket  in  pass  the  tests  for  neatness,  economy  of  space  and 
North  Hollywood,  Calif,  Many  market  owners  are  trustworthy  operation. 


A  few  people  considered  the 
census  an  “invasion  of  privacy.” 
One  man  told  the  canvasser  to 
leave  “before  I  get  a  gun.”  One 
volunteer  was  invited  to  warm 
herself  with  a  drink.  She  re¬ 
fused  stating  that  as  a  Baptist 
she  wasn’t  supposed  to  drink. 
The  reply  was  “Pretty  soon  the 
Catholics  will  be  eating  meat  on 
Fridays,  the  Jews  will  be  eating 
pork  and  you  Baptists  might  as 
well  start  drinking.” 


‘Gel  llie  H  .  .  .  Out!’ 


‘Candy  Murder  Case’ 


Ill  New  Paris  Plant 

Paris 

The  International  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  has  moved 
into  a  new  home  at  25  Rue 
d’Aboukir  which  is  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  center  bounded  by  Les 
Halles,  the  Louvre  and  the 
Bourse.  It’s  an  eight-story 


building  of  concrete  and  glass 
that  cost  32.7  million. 


Z.  J.  Havas,  general  manager 
of  the  International  Edition, 
said  that  net  paid  circulation 
rose  more  than  15  percent  last 
year  to  more  than  40,000,  and 
advertising  rose  by  449,051  lines 
to  2,230,146. 


Although  the  census  was  not 
a  matrimonial  bureau,  one  cen¬ 
sus  taker  remarked  that  she  had 
“met  a  nice  bachelor  school 
teacher,  but  too  young.” 

Cordiality  greeted  one  census 
taker  at  the  door.  She  was  in¬ 
vited  in,  told  to  be  seated  and 
offered  the  amenities  of  invited 
company.  When  she  stated  her 
business,  she  was  requested  to 
“Get  the  hell  out!” 

One  lady  could  not  spell  the 
name  of  her  religion  —  Presby¬ 
terian — so  she  wrote  “Catholic” 
because  she  could  spell  it. 

Father  Jerome  Stoll  of  the 
census  steering  committee 
summed  up  the  experience  when 
he  said,  “It  was  a  tremendous 
success.  The  response  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  anticipated  and  some 
of  the  problems  proved  more 
difficult  than  expected.” 


Mister: 


the  orders  read  Teletypesetter* 


and  TTS®..all  caps 


Paul  Holmes,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  who  covered  the  Mossler- 
Powers  murder  case  in  Miami, 
rushed  out  a  Bantam  Book 
“extra”  titled  “The  Candy  Mur¬ 
der  Case.” 


That’s  the  way  to  sound  off  about 
the  world’s  only  completely  in¬ 
tegrated  cost  reduction  system 
for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  and  photocomposing 
machines  by  tape  -  perforators, 
operating  units,  typesetting  com¬ 
puter,  selective  allotter  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Teletypesetter  or  TTS!  To 
go  by  the  book,  they’re  registered 


trade  names  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation. 
Spell  them  out  loud  and  clear. 
Please? 


F=AIRCHIL.D 
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‘Bill’  Dowd  Dies; 
Editorials  Won 
Civic  Reforms 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

James  Edward  (Bill)  Dowd, 66, 
General  manager  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  News,  died 
March  12  after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Dowd  was  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  Knight  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Charlotte  and  a 
member  of  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Knight  Publishes  the  news 
and  the  Observer.  He  was  also  a 
director  of  Knight  Newspapers 
Inc.,  treasurer  of  the  Observer 
Transportation  Co.  and  vice- 
president  of  Observer  charities, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Dowd,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  South’s  most  active  news¬ 
paper  publishing  families,  went 
to  work  in  the  News  Business 
Office  when  his  father,  W. 
Carey  Dowd,  died  in  1927. 

He  later  became  an  editorial 
writer  and  was  named  editor  of 
the  News  Succeeding  Julian 
Wright  in  1932.  His  brother, 
Carey,  became  publisher. 

Mr.  Dowd  hired  W.  J.  (Jack) 
Cash  as  associate  editor  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  international  affairs 
and  aimed  his  own  editorials  at 
local  problems.  His  stinging  edi¬ 
torials  were  felt  by  public 
officials  w'hom  the  editor  felt 
were  lax  or  dishonest. 

Mr.  Dowd  also  concentrated 
on  social  problems.  A  series  of 
Charlotte  News  stories  on  slums 
resulted  in  a  standard  housing 
ordinance  and  a  public  low-cost 
housing  development. 

During  World  War  II  he  ap¬ 
plied  for  and  was  granted  a 
Navy  commission.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  he  became  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News.  When  the 
newspaper  was  sold  to  a  group 
head^  by  Thomas  L.  Robinson 
in  1947  Mr.  Dowd  became  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

He  held  that  position  until 
1955,  when  he  resigfned  to  be¬ 
come  general  manager  of  the 
observer. 

The  Knight  corporation  later 
purchased  the  News. 

*  *  * 

David  Summers,  38,  editor  of 
the  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
the  past  two  years;  previously 
editor  of  a  weekly  in  Dayton 
suburbs;  March  10. 

*  «  * 

Harry  Prior  Craft,  former 
editorial  artist  for  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light;  March  3. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  J.  Roche,  61,  golf  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star;  onetime  teleg^raph  opera¬ 
tor  for  Western  Union  and  AP; 
March  11. 


John  F.  Bresnahan; 
Managed  N.Y.  World 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

John  F.  Bresnahan,  89,  whose 
career  in  journalism  included 
executive  positions  with  the  New 
York  World  and  Newsweek 
magazine,  died  at  his  home  here 
March  11. 

Mr.  Bresnahan  was  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
World  from  1920  to  1938  and 
director  and  general  manager 
of  Newsweek  from  1934  to  1937. 
He  became  a  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

He  retired  in  1956  after 
having  been  in  the  publishing 
field  more  than  60  years.  Publi¬ 
cations  he  had  been  associated 
with  included  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers,  Every¬ 
body’s  magrazine,  the  Boston 
Herald  and  the  Bridgeport 
Times-Star. 

Mr.  Bresnahan  was  born 
Nov.  15,  1876,  in  Springfield. 

*  *  * 

Wilfred  P.  Chapleiau  Sr.,  64, 
a  darkroom  technician  in  the 
AP  bureau  at  Chicago  for  23 
years;  former  Wide  World  pho¬ 
tographer;  March  11. 

*  *  * 

Cornelius  T.  Lyons,  58,  a 
reporter  for  31  years  for  the 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise; 
March  4. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Morton,  70,  retired 
(1960)  managing  editor  of  the 
Clean  (N.Y.)  Times-Herald; 
March  10. 

*  *  * 

Charl£s  F.  Valentine,  71, 
sports  writer  for  the  old 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  and 
New  York  Telegram;  a  real 
estate  broker  in  recent  years; 
March  11. 

*  *  * 

Richard  H.  Lex;,  56,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette  for  22  years; 
March  11. 

*  *  « 

F.  Edgar  Bossard,  61,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express; 
March  10. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  H.  Kelly,  68,  a  for¬ 
mer  promotion  manager  of  the 
Springfield  (Ohio)  News  and 
Sun  and  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News;  March  4. 

«  *  * 

Robert  McCarty,  55,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Coshocton 
(Ohio)  Tribune  for  two  years; 
previously  sports  editor;  March 


William  Terry,  74,  retired 
managing  editor  of  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Call;  novelist 
(“A  Restless  Breed”  and  other 
stories) ;  March  14. 


F.  Burch  Ijams,  79, 

Dies  of  Gun  Wound 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

F.  Burch  Ijams,  79,  president 
of  the  Tribune-Star  Publishing 
Co.  and  one  of  its  major  share¬ 
holders,  died  March  11  of  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound.  He  was  found  with 
a  wound  in  his  temple  at  his 
suburban  home  by  his  nurse 
about  two  hours  before  he  died 
in  Union  Hospital.  A  .22  caliber 
pistol  was  near  him. 

Mr.  Ijams  was  to  undergo 
surgery  in  a  few  days  for  re¬ 
moval  of  cataracts. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University  and  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I  service.  He  left 
the  Army  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  was  an  expert  marks¬ 
man. 

In  addition  to  his  interests  in 
Terre  Haute’s  two  newspapers, 
Mr.  Ijams  had  real  estate  hold¬ 
ings  and  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Alton  Box  Board 
Company. 

His  survivors  include  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Helen  Fairbanks 
Ijams;  a  son,  Edward;  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Alice  Williams,  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  a  sister. 

• 

Managing  Editor  Dies 
While  Refereeing  Game 

Brookfield,  Wis. 

James  Barnhill,  45,  managing 
editor  of  the  Kenosha  News  and 
an  American  Football  League 
referee,  was  stricken  fatally 
while  officiating  at  a  high  school 
basketball  game  here  March  11. 

Mr.  Barnhill,  a  former  news 
sports  editor,  joined  the  AFL’s 
officiating  staff  in  1960  and  was 
one  of  the  officials  chosen  to 
referee  the  league’s  champion¬ 
ship  game  last  December. 

Formerly,  he  had  been  a  Big 
Ten  official  and  president  of  the 
Golden  Gloves  Association  of 
America. 

• 

Horizon  Coffee 
Introduced  by  GF 

The  Maxwell  House  Division 
of  General  Foods  Corporation 
announced  the  introduction  of 
Horizon  Coffee  into  five  mid- 
Atlantic  areas  and  the  opening 
of  another  new  market  for  Max¬ 
im  Concentrated  Instant  Coffee 
this  week. 

Horizon  will  be  marketed  in 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Richmond,  Norfolk  and 
their  surrounding  areas  and 
Maxim  will  be  introduced  into 
Arizona,  the  third  new  market 
within  two  months. 

Both  products  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  extensive  advertising 
and  promotional  programs. 
Young  &  Rubicam  is  the  ad 
agency  for  Horizon;  Ogilvy  & 
Mather  handles  Maxim. 


Imperial  Metal 
Buys  Lithoplate 
Firm  from  H-I 

Imperial  Metal  and  Chemical 
Company  of  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  has  purchased  the  as¬ 
sets  and  business  of  Lithoplate 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Ha^ri^ 
Intertype  Corporation,  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $2%  million  in 
cash. 

Lithoplate  is  a  California- 
based  manufacturer  of  offset 
lithographic  printing  plates  and 
chemicals. 

Wilfrid  Riddet,  president  of 
Imperial  Metal  and  Chemical, 
said  the  purchase  of  Lithoplate 
is  part  of  a  program  for  enlarg¬ 
ing  Imperial’s  graphic  arts  sup¬ 
ply  business  that  began  when 
the  company  changed  its  name 
from  Imperial  Type  Metal  Co.  in 
May,  1965. 

“By  this  move  we  not  only 
enter  the  lithographic  plate  and 
chemical  business,  but  extend 
Imperial’s  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  West  Coast  for  the 
first  time,”  Mr.  Riddet  stated 

Needs  Broader  IJne 

George  S.  Dively,  chairman  of 
Harris-Intertype,  said  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  was  operating  profitably, 
“but  was  too  small  to  achieve  its 
full  potential  in  the  absence  of 
a  broader  line  of  related  supply 
products.” 

Mr.  Dively  said  Harris  retains 
an  active  interest  in  the  printing 
supply  field  and  continues  to 
look  for  acquisition  possibilitits 
among  larger  supply  firms. 

Imperial  is  the  country’s  larg¬ 
est  manufacturer  of  type  metal, 
supplying  both  newspapers  and 
commercial  printers.  It  also  ist 
leading  producer  of  zinc  plates 
for  photo-engraving  and  of 
photo-engraving  chemicals. 

Lithoplate  produces  a  full  line 
of  presensitized  and  “wipe-on" 
photo-offset  plates,  from  dupli¬ 
cator  sizes  to  54''x77",  in  its 
plant  in  Covina,  California,  i 
suburb  of  Los  Angeles.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  manufactures  litho¬ 
graphic  plate  coatings  and  re¬ 
lated  chemicals  in  a  smaller 
plant  in  Cleveland. 

Its  plates  are  used  by  web 
offset  newspaper  publishers. 


Copley  Bureau  Chief 

Thomas  Nuzum,  38,  formerly 
in  the  London  and  Paris  bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  TrU- 
une,  has  been  named  chief  of  the 
Copley  News  Service  Paris  bu¬ 
reau.  He  succeeds  Alain  de 
Lyrot,  who  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  the  French  edition  of 
Reader’s  Digest. 
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Arrest  May  Test  Ban 
On  Pix  Outside  Court 


Dallas 

A  television  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  has  been  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  and  fined  $25  for 
defying  a  federal  court  order 
banning  photography  in  or  near 
courtrooms. 

Bill  Seymour,  Dallas  bureau 
chief  for  KTVT  in  Fort  Worth, 
was  held  in  contempt  by  U.S. 
District  Judge  Sarah  T.  Hughes 
after  he  shot  motion  picture 
footage  of  a  prisoner  being  led 
from  Judge  Hughes’  courtroom 
following  an  arraignment  on 
kidnapping  charges  March  11. 

Judge  Hughes — ^who  adminis¬ 
tered  the  oath  of  office  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson — ordered  that  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  fine  be  delayed  60 
days  to  allow  Mr.  Seymour  and 
his  attorney,  Charles  Tessmer, 
to  file  motions  which  will  test 
the  validity  of  the  order. 

Mr.  Tessmer  said  the  con¬ 
tempt  ruling  would  be  appealed 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  New  Orleans. 

The  court  order  was  issued 
last  December  and  bans  all  pho¬ 
tography  and  broadcasting  from 
the  two  floors  of  the  U.S.  Court¬ 
house  where  courtrooms  are 
located.  Also  on  those  two  floors 
are  the  U.S.  commissioner’s  and 
the  U.S.  marshall’s  offices. 

Mr.  Seymour’s  photography 
followed  two  meetings  that 
morning  with  Judge  Hughes.  In 
the  first,  she  stepped  into  the 
hall  to  speak  with  Mr.  Seymour 
after  learning  from  a  marshall 
that  Mr.  Seymour  apparently  in¬ 
tended  to  take  pictures  of  the 


pictures  of  the  accused  kid¬ 
naper — notorious  Delbert  Har¬ 
mon  Garmon  Jr. — emerging, 
standing  in  the  hall,  and  disap¬ 
pearing  into  an  elevator.  He 
also  took  shots  of  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney,  Tim  Timmins, 
and  Garmon’s  attorney,  Cletus 
Schenk,  as  they  talked  in  the 
hallway.  He  took  no  pictures  in 
the  courtroom  itself. 

A  moment  later,  Timmins  told 
Seymour,  “Judge  Hughes  wants 
to  talk  to  you.’’ 

Seymour  countered,  “I  haven’t 
even  been  arrested  yet.’’  He 
was  right — all  the  deputy  mar¬ 
shalls  were  still  returning  Gar¬ 
mon  to  jail. 

Saw  Camera  Lights 

The  judge  said  to  Seymour, 
“After  the  arraignment  ended 
and  as  the  defendant  was 
leaving,  I  saw  through  the  door 
of  the  courtroom  what  I  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  light  of  a 
camera.  I  want  to  ask  you 
whether  you  were  taking  pic¬ 
tures.’’ 

“Yes,  Your  Honor,  I  was,” 
Seymour  replied,  then  asked  for 
a  delay  in  the  proceedings  until 
his  attorney  could  be  called. 

When  he  arrived,  Timmins 
read  a  petition  charging  Sey¬ 
mour  with  being  contemptuous 
by  violating  the  court  order. 

Seymour  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Timmons  called  Deputy  Mar- 
chall  Dick  Bagby  as  the  first 
government  witness,  then  put 
himself  on  the  stand.  Both  testi¬ 
fied  that  they  saw  Seymour 


kidnapping  defendant  going  into  taking  pictures,  but  said  under 

cross-examination  by  Tessmer 
that  Seymour  did  not  interfere 


the  courtroom. 

Judge  Warned  Him 


with  the  arraignment  or  han¬ 
dling  of  the  defendant. 

Defense  witnesses  were  Sey¬ 
mour  himself  and  a  competitor, 

Jimmy  Kerr,  Dallas  bureau  chief 
for  WBAP  in  Forth  Worth. 

Seymour  testified,  “I  feel  this  * 

came  to  reporters  still  in  the  order  is  not  valid  because  it  Coiiey  Is  Publisher 
hall  that  the  judge  wanted  to  see  violates  freedom  of  the  press,  T*,jj,uci  Paners 

Also  I  feel  the  hall  outside  the  ”  ” 


Judge  Hughes  reminded  Mr. 
Seymour  of  the  provisions  of  the 
order  and  told  him  that  if  he 
violated  it  she  would  have  to 
take  some  action. 

A  few  moments  later  word 


Mr.  Seymour  is  a  member  of 
the  freedom  of  information  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Dallas  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalism  society.  He  said,  how¬ 
ever,  his  action  was  on  his  own 
and  not  on  behalf  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  or  of  KTVT. 

• 

Dixon  Donnelley 
Gives  Pledge  to 
Tell  Only  Truth 

Washington 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  this  week  unani¬ 
mously  approved  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Dixon  Donnelly  as  as¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs. 

Mr.  Donnelly  began  his 
career  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  in  1937  became  city 
editor  of  the  Havana  Post.  He 
also  served  as  correspondent 
for  Trans  Radio  News  Service, 
Fairchild  Publications  and  the 
London  Express. 

He  came  to  Washington  in 
1940  as  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News. 
After  serving  in  the  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Donnelly  served  as  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Most  recently  he  has  been 
serving  as  an  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  field  of  public  affairs 
Before  the  committee  voted 
to  confirm  the  nomination. 
Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbright 
asked  Mr.  Donnelly:  “A  few 
years  ago,  Arthur  Sylvester,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
asserted  ‘the  Government’s 
right,  if  necessary,  to  lie  to 
save  itself  when  it’s  going  up 
into  a  nuclear  war.’  What  are 
your  views  of  the  Government’s 
right  to  lie?” 

Mr.  Donnelly  answered  that 
lying  is  “something  I  would  try 
to  avoid”  and  pledged  that  he 
will  always  strive  to  tell  the 
truth  in  his  new  position. 


them  in  her  chambers.  She  ex¬ 
plained  that  if  any  of  them  took 
pictures  in  the  prohibited  areas, 
she  would  direct  a  marshall  to 
bring  them  before  her,  and  she 
would  cite  any  offenders  for 
contempt  and  levy  a  fine. 

After  the  conference,  the 
newsmen  —  from  two  Dallas 
newspapers  and  one  in  Fort 
Worth,  plus  two  other  area  tv 
stations — saw  to  their  chagrin 
that  the  defendant  was  already 
in  the  courtroom,  still  in  hand¬ 
cuffs  and  leg  irons. 

Mr.  Seymour  waited  until  the 
arraignment  ended,  then  shot 


courtroom  is  in  the  public  do¬ 
main,  meaning  I  can  shoot  from 
there  if  I  want  to.”  He  again 
admitted  taking  pictures. 

Kerr  said  the  order  had  handi¬ 
capped  tv  newsmen,  and  gave 
an  advantage  to  newspaper 
reporters. 

News  of  Seymour’s  action 
spread  quickly  in  Dallas,  over¬ 
shadowing  the  original  event  he 
and  other  reporters  had  been  in 
court  to  cover — Garmon’s  ar¬ 
raignment.  The  Dallas  Times 
Herald  put  the  contempt  story 
on  Page  1 ;  Garmon  got  Page  28. 


Tampa,  Fla. 

James  H.  Couey  Jr.  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Times. 

Formerly  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  he  succeeds 
J.  C.  Council,  who  has  moved 
up  to  board  chairman  after 
having  been  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Tribune  Co.  since 
1949.  Mr.  Couey  joined  the 
organization  in  1961. 

The  new  treasurer  is  R.  F. 
Pittman,  who  had  been  assistant 
secretary  and  controller. 


Newsprint 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Pending  developments,  the 
Cincinnati  Enguirer  announced 
it  had  cut  back  its  April  order 
by  18%  from  the  March  level. 

The  Journal  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  de¬ 
clared  the  price  increase  was 
“not  so  much  one  of  need  as  it 
is  of  opportunism”  and  said  it 
was  “untimely  and  inexcusably 
abrupt.” 

Steps  would  be  taken,  the 
company  said,  to  curtail  its  use 
of  newsprint. 

While  leading  a  strike  that 
has  shut  down  the  Boston 
Newspapers,  Elmer  Brown, 
president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  pre¬ 
dicted  the  newsprint  price 
change  would  not  hurt  the 
newspaper  industry  because  he 
expected  it  will  be  “taken  up 
somewhere  along  the  line,  may¬ 
be  in  higher  advertising  rates.” 

“I  hope,”  he  said,  “they  (the 
publishers)  don’t  try  to  make 
it  up  from  the  people  who  put 
the  newspapers  togfether.” 

Copy  Price  Doubled 

The  'Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
and  Constihition  tied  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  single-copy 
price  raise  from  5c  to  10c  to  the 
newsprint  boost  and  other  ris¬ 
ing  costs.  The  Sunday  edition 
remains  at  20c. 

Reed  O.  Hunt,  chairman  of 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  told 
the  New  York  Society  of  Secur¬ 
ity  Analysts  his  company,  a 
major  newsprint  supplier  in  the 
West,  anticipates  “a  fairly  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement”  in  earn¬ 
ings  and  sales  this  year.  He 
told  reporters  after  the  meeting 
that  he  expected  the  $10  raise 
would  stick. 

Record  earnings  of  $47.4 
million  were  reported  for  1965. 
This  came  to  $3.03  a  share. 

A  2%  dip  in  net  earnings  of 
1965  was  shown  in  an  interim 
report  of  MacMillan,  Bloedel 
and  Powell  River  Ltd.  The  per 
share  net  was  $1.95,  down  from 
$1.99,  The  net  of  $40.5  million 
was  slightly  under  10%  of  sales 
for  a  wide  range  of  forest  pro¬ 
ducts. 


Bigger  Photo  Staff 

Florida’s  Associated  Press 
photo  staff  has  been  enlarged 
with  the  addition  of  Howard  R. 
Massey,  formerly  of  the  Miami 
News.  AP’s  photo  staff  includes 
Newsphoto  editor  Harold  L. 
Valentine,  photographers  James 
P.  Kerlin,  Frank  Noel  and 
James  A.  Bourdier. 
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Boston  U 
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nalism  program.  Journalism  in¬ 
struction  was  expanded  into  a 
full  department  in  1925.  The 
graduate  program  was  revised 
in  1957  and  the  first  complete 
four-year  program  within  the 
school  itself  was  instituted  in 
1962. 

The  American  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Joumalism  renewed 
accreditation  for  the  news-edi¬ 
torial  sequence  in  1964,  after 
a  suspension  of  two  years. 
Quartered  within  the  journalism 
division  is  the  New  England 
Weekly  Press  Association. 

^  liite  Hcad^  JuunialiMii 

Dr.  David  Manning  White  has 
been  chairman  of  the  journalism 
division  since  1949.  He  has  been 
a  reporter,  news  e<litor,  tv  com¬ 
mentator,  NBC  news  corresjwnd- 
ent,  research  consultant  and 
lecturer.  He  was  project  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council  (1959-62)  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  chairman  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Committee  on  Communica¬ 
tion  for  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

During  a  recent  European 
trip.  Dr.  White  set  up  an  intern¬ 
ship  program  with  several  publi¬ 
cations  in  Sweden.  Journalism 
students  will  spend  a  summer 
working  on  Swedish  newspapers 
and  magazines.  He  is  working 
on  a  reciprocal  program  with 
the  West  German  government. 

Since  1947,  there  have  been 
1,216  School  of  Public  Communi¬ 
cation  joumalism  graduates  and 
nore  than  100  students  now  are 
studying  journalism  at  SPC  of 
RU.  The  division  has  the  only 
fully-accredited  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  in  New  England,  just  as  it 
did  when  the  first  BU  degrees 
in  journalism  were  awarded  in 
1927. 

Hendey  Spt'aks 

Boston  University  Founders’ 
Day,  which  commemorates  the 
granting  of  the  charter  in  1869, 
was  celebrated  Monday  morning 
in  Hayden  Hall  with  an  address 
by  Stewart  Hensley,  chief  diplo¬ 
matic  and  State  Department 
correspondent  for  United  Press 
International.  In  addition  to 
making  a  talk  of  his  own,  Mr. 
Hensley  read  some  of  a  speech 
that  was  prepared  by  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  UPI.  Mr.  Bartholomew 
became  ill  and  could  not  attend. 
Col.  George  Creel,  assistant  chief 
of  information  on  policy  for  the 
U.S.  Army,  spoke  about  Viet 
Nam  and  the  American  press. 

Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from 
the  address  Mr.  Bartholomew 
had  prepared: 


“Let  us  have  a  brief  look  at 
the  accomplishments  of  commu¬ 
nications  in  the  half  century 
since  this  magnificent  School  of 
Public  Communication  received 
its  first  students,”  requested  Mr. 
Bartholomew. 

“That  was  in  the  time  of 
manual  telegraphy  by  Morse 
code,  when  the  United  Press 
dispatched  12,000  words  a  day 
over  its  trunk  system. 

“In  a  comparative  look  at 
news  transmission  today,  we  see 
the  transmission  of  that  much 
copy  in  12  minutes,  also  on  a 
single  wire;  with  as  many  as 
12  parallel  circuits  able  to  oper¬ 
ate  simultaneously. 

Viet  Nani  War 

“As  we  extend  the  frontiers 
for  our  reporting,  we  increase 
our  responsibility  for  truth  and 
objectivity.  For  the  complexity 
of  our  world  in  this  nuclear  age 
retjuires  an  unprecedented  de¬ 
gree  of  public  awareness  of  the 
issues  and  problems  that  face 
us.  And  it  is  the  press  that  must 
foster  this  awareness. 

“A  distinguished  U.S.  Senator 
has  complained  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  the  American  press 
has  complicated  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  course  in  Viet  Nam  by 
failing  to  report  the  war  in 
what  he  thought  to  be  a  proper 
way.  There  was  implicit  in  his 
observation  the  disturbing 
thought  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  press  to  marshal  sup¬ 
port  for  official  policy.  The  press, 
of  course,  has  no  such  function 
whatever.  Its  only  mission  is  to 
report  things  as  they  are;  and 
whether  its  findings  support  or 
question  Gov’ernment  policy  is 
something  that  is  only  incidental 
to  its  primary  function.  Let  the 
press  appear  to  be  a  special 
leader  for  one  side  or  another 
of  a  controversy  and  its  useful¬ 
ness  will  be  destroyed. 

Fr»“«“doni  of  Uisitenl 

“The  opinion  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  uninhibited 
exercise  of  one  traditional 
American  freedom — the  freedom 
of  dissent — may  actually  have 
prolonged  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
It  is  in  fact  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  peace  demonstrations 
in  this  country,  the  blocking  of 
troop  trains  at  ports  of  embark¬ 
ation  have  not  given  the  Com¬ 
munists  reason  to  conclude  that 
our  nation  is  divided  down  the 
middle,  that  distaste  for  war  is 
growing,  that  the  Communist 
position  is  being  subjected  to 
more  and  more  sympathetic 
understanding,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  by  resisting  all  present 
peace  overtures  and  fighting  dog¬ 
gedly  on  and  on,  their  own  ends 
will  eventually  prevail  without 
modification. 

“However  true  this  may  be. 


the  press  has  a  responsibility  to 
report  these  manifestations.  But 
because  of  the  consequences 
they  may  have,  it  has  an  unusual 
re.sponsibility  to  report  them  in 
a  balanced  way. 

Easy  To  .Slant 

“True  objectivity  is  an  elusive 
thing.  The  professionals  here 
today  know  that  a  recital  which 
on  the  face  of  it  is  factual  and 
beyond  contradiction  actually 
can  be  slanted,  in  the  total  im¬ 
pression  conveyed,  by  the  simple 
insertion  of  an  adjective. 

“Aside  from  the  human  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  more  wai  ni  toward 
the  people  and  the  things  we 
like  than  toward  people  and 
things  we  dislike  or  don’t  under¬ 
stand,  there  is  of  course  the  ever 
present  danger  of  honest  error. 
This  danger  is  intensified  for 
the  wire  services;  my  own 
oiganization,  for  instance,  does 
simultaneous  translation  of  the 
world’s  news  into  48  languages 
for  transmission  to  114  nations. 

“When  a  statesman  making  an 
important  speech  before  the 
United  Nations,  for  instance, 
uses  a  colloquialism  we  have  to 
make  sure  that  we  report  the 
import  of  what  he  said  and  not 
a  literal  translation,  W’hich 
might  mean  something  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  another  language.” 

• 

Apartment  Building 
Offers  Photo  Prizes 

A  New  York  Scene  Photog¬ 
raphy  Competition  for  press 
photographers  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  Alcoa  Plaza  Associates, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  being  conducted  to 
secure  a  collection  of  award¬ 
winning  photos  of  New  York 
which  will  be  exhibited. 

Prizes  totaling  $2,000  will  be 
awarded.  The  competition  is 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  April  12, 
with  the  photographers  taking 
pictures  from  the  roof  and 
seventh-floor  terrace  of  the  new 
apartment  building.  United  Na¬ 
tions  Plaza,  on  the  East  River. 

Copies  of  competition  rules 
and  entry  blanks  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Alcoa  Plaza  Asso¬ 
ciates’  press  representatives, 
Weingarten  Associates,  342 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10017. 

• 

Writings  a  Book 

Syndicated  columnist  Walter 
Winchell  reports  that  Jack  New- 
mark,  the  first  paid  night  club 
press  agent  on  Broadway,  is 
collaborating  with  H.  Glassman, 
sports  director  in  Miami  Beach, 
on  a  book  titled :  “Fifty  Years  in 
the  Sock  Market,”  a  humorous 
side  of  boxing.  Mr.  Newmark 
will  be  78  years  old  in  April. 


Small  Quits 
Agency  Post 
In  Tucson 

Tucson,  Arit 

In  a  reorganization  of  Tucson 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Thomas  T. 
Clark  Jr.  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
agency  corporation  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  which 
are  edited  independently. 

Mr.  Clark  was  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  William  A.  Small  Jr.,  who 
resigned  the  president’s  post  and 
stepped  down  to  become  vice- 
president  of  TNI.  Until  now  Mr. 
Clark  was  TNI  vicepresident  and 
Star-Citizen  business  manager. 

Other  new  officers  elected  by 
the  TNI  board  of  directors  are 
Frank  E.  Drachman,  secretary, 
and  Meryl  M.  Garrett,  treasurer. 
George  W.  Chambeis  continues 
as  executive  adviser  to  the 
boai-d.  Mr.  Drachman  is  Star- 
Citizen  advertising  director,  Mr. 
Garrett  is  Comptroller  and  Mr. 
Chambers  was  business  manager 
for  many  years  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1962. 

As  a  result  of  the  election,  the 
presidency  of  Tucson  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  passed  for  the  first 
time  to  a  person  who  is  not  di- 
I’ectly  connected  with  either  the 
Star  or  the  Citizen.  The  Star’s 
publisher,  William  R.  Mathews, 
was  president  from  the  time 
TNI  was  formed  in  1940  until  he 
sold  his  Interest  in  the  Star  last 
year  to  the  group  that  ow  ns  the 
Citizen.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Citizen’s  publisher,  William  A. 
Small,  who  occupied  the  position 
until  he  retired  last  month,  at 
which  time  he  turned  the  office 
over  to  his  son. 

William  Small  Jr.,  w’ho  will  re¬ 
main  publisher  of  the  Citizen, 
explained  his  resignation  as  TNI 
president  in  Mr.  Clark’s  favor 
as  a  step  “to  give  executive  rec¬ 
ognition  to  those  who  carry  the 
executive  responsibility.” 

“TNI  is  not  a  part-time  oper 
ation,”  Mr.  Small  said.  “It  era- 
jiloys  375  persons,  aside  from 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Star 
and  the  Citizen.  It’s  a  business 
which  requires  the  full-time  at¬ 
tention  of  someone  who  must  be 
in  a  position  to  make  decisions 
and  give  instructions.  I  can  think 
of  no  person  better  qualified  for 
the  job  than  Clark,  and  we  are 
both  proud  that  there  are  in  TNI 
persons  of  such  stature  as 
Drachman,  Garrett  and  Cham¬ 
ber’s  to  help  establish  policy.” 

The  changes  on  the  business 
side  of  TNI  follow’ed  by  a  week 
the  revision  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Citizen.  (E&P,  March  12). 
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battles  you  or  anyone  has  ever  ^  H  | 

seen.”  V 

Curiously,  Mr.  Bun^  listed  J¥ 

amonp:  the  services  purchased 
by  TODAY,  the  Tribune 

News  Service.  The  Sentinel  a 
recent  acquisition  of  the  Trib- 

une  Company  and  runs  CTNS.  ^'^T'  ! 

“The  salesman  just  called  and  /' 

said  our  order  went  through 

with  no  hitches,”  Mr.  Bunge  \ 

said,  smiling.  *-^ 

Circulation  wdll  be  no  prob- 
lem  for  the 
TODAY’S  life. 

NEWS  DESK — From  the  left:  Executive  Editor  James  Head,  with 
66,500  at  Start  Allen  Neuharth,  president  ot  Gannett  Florida;  and  News  Editor 

.  ...  ,  .  Charles  Lambeth.  In  foreground,  Executive  Sports  Editor  John 

“Our  initial  press  run  is  Newsome. 

66,500,”  Maurice  Hickey  said. 

“There’ll  be  a  newspaper  on  is  such  a  familiar  word  that  we  Messrs.  Bunge,  Neuharth  and 
everj'  doorstep  in  Brevard  need  to  impress  people  that  it  is  Head  are  permitted  to  take 
County  on  March  21  and  every  a  newspaper.  That’s  why  we  newspapers  out  of  the  press- 


the  paper.  We  don’t  knovr  all  the 
answers;  w'e  don’t  even  know  all 
the  problems  yet,”  Mr.  Jensen 
said. 

Covering  the  top  local  news 
story — aerospace  and  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy — for  the  readers  who  know 
space  hardware  and  technique 
best  will  be  the  job  of  Doug 
Dederer,  who  did  it  for  seven 
years  for  the  Tribune. 

Other  editorial  service  in¬ 
cludes  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  including  automatic 
print  service  on  Wirephoto, 
United  Press  International  TTS 
wire,  CTNS,  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  World  Book  Science  Service, 
King  Features  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Features. 

Advertisers  seem  to  be  show¬ 
ing  support  for  the  new  paper. 
At  a  $2  an  inch  top  rate  with 
a  70c  an  inch  minimum  for  an¬ 
nual  contracts  of  more  than 
50,000  inches,  the  business  office 
claims  a  number  of  52-week  con- 


day  for  a  month  afterward. 
We’ll  put  another  3,500  in  wire 
racks  for  those  who  may  be 
missed.” 

A  force  of  400  carrier  boys, 
who  have  gone  through  special 
training  that  includes  the  way 
to  fling  a  folded  paper  safely 
and  accurately,  is  hired  to  get 
TODAY  on  doorsteps  before 
6  a.m. 

“That’s  one  thing  the  Sentinel 
doesn’t  do — meet  the  6  a.m. 
mark,”  Mr.  Hickey  said. 

Mr.  Hickey,  incidentally,  is 
the  man  who  came  up  with  the 
name  for  the  new  paper. 

“TODAY  telegraphs  the  sense 
of  urgency  and  completeness  of 
news.  Ti’aditional  names  mean 
very  little,”  he  said. 

Vince  Spezzano,  promotion 
manager  and  a  transplant  from 
Rochester,  said  promoting  a 
ghost  can  be  tough.  “One  of  the 
problems  is  the  name  and  that 
will  be  a  benefit  later.  ‘Today’ 


have  the  two  orbits  in  the  ‘o’  on 
the  logo,”  he  said. 

The  name  is  even  becoming 
a  joke  among  Brevard  Countians 
and  Mr.  Spezzano  is  turning 
that  to  advantage.  For  instance, 
the  switchboard  operator  an¬ 
swers,  “Good  morning.  This  is 
TODAY.” 

The  caller  says,  “I  thought  it 
was  tomorrow.” 

So  Mr.  Spezzano  created  a 
jingle  contest  with  a  dozen  cash 
prizes  to  let  the  sense  of  humor 
work  for  the  newspaper  instead 
of  against  it.  And  46  billboards 
help  convey  the  message. 

Typography  has  been  one  of 
the  main  considerations  as  the 
paper  neared  publication  date. 
In  the  last  two  weeks  dry  runs 
have  gone  right  through  publi¬ 
cation  every  other  day. 

A  guard  stands  by  the  press 
and  makes  ceitain  that  every 
copy  is  destroyed  or  accounted 
for. 


PAGE  PROOF — Features  Editor  Jack  Breibart,  Executive  Editor 
James  Head,  Sports  Editor  John  Newsome  and  Associate  Editor 
Robert  Jensen  examine  a  dry  run  page. 
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room  for  critique  sessions — then 
must  dispose  of  them. 

“We  figure  they  know  in 
Orlando  what  we’re  trying  to 
do,”  Mr.  Bunge  said,  “but  as 
long  as  they  don’t  see  it,  it  is 
hard  to  duplicate.” 

The  main  characteristic  of  the 
paper  is  on  each  section  page. 
The  left  hand  column  is  15  picas. 
The  other  six  columns  are  11 
picas.  Lots  of  white  space  sepa¬ 
rates  them. 

Professor  Edmund  C.  Arnold 
of  Syracuse  University  (who 
conducts  “Page  of  The  Week” 
for  E&P)  was  there  when  this 
reporter  visited.  He  had  been 
retained  to  help  make  the  news¬ 
paper  sparkle  so  the  slogan, 
“Start  TODAY  bright!”  would 
be  more  than  sloganeering. 

Page  1  includes  a  roundup 
resume  of  local,  national,  inter¬ 
national  and  space  news  written 
by  Mr.  Bunge  with  six  columns 
of  top  news — “It  can  be  sports 
or  local  or  anything.  We’ll  play 
news  for  what  it’s  worth,”  Mr. 
Bunge  said. 

Page  2  is  all  weather — map, 
tables,  local  data,  stories. 

Page  3  is  the  local  front  page 
with  local  news  running  over  to 
pages  4  and  5. 

The  first  section  page  is  the 
sports  front  with  the  women’s 
front  following  that. 

Inside  is  a  “conversation 
page”  with  all  features. 

Other  regulars  include  the 
editorial  page  and  the  back  page 
of  full  color  comics  every  day. 
“Only  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  does  that,  that  we  know 
of,”  Mr.  Bunge  said. 

Editorially,  according  to  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  Jensen,  “this  paper 
will  be  independent.  It  will  be 
determined  by  events,”  he  said. 

“There’ll  be  no  attempt  to 
reconcile  with  any  other  paper. 
We’re  new  here — the  staff  and 


tracts  are  signed. 

Guaranteed  circulation  base 
for  the  first  year  is  30,000, 
Mr.  Hickey  said. 

Because  of  a  40-page  capacity 
on  straight  runs  (8  pages  are 
lost  to  full-color  comics),  TO¬ 
DAY  has  been  refusing  any 
more  advertising  for  its  initial 
week,  Mr.  Hickey  said.  He  said 
the  editorial  hole  will  be  50 
percent. 

Sunday  papers  will  include 
King  comics  and  Family  Weekly 
magazine  as  well  as  a  locally- 
produced  magazine.  Sunrise 
(with  SpectaColor  front,  center 
and  7'ear)  and  a  quarter-fold 
TV  Tab,  also  locally  produced. 

“Advertisers  have  shown  great 
interest  in  both  of  those  sec¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Hickey  said. 

TODAY  is  planning  a  single 
edition  just  for  Brevard  County 
until  it  finds  its  land-legs.  Then 
it  might  consider  branching  into 
other  East-Central  Florida 
areas.  Brevard  is  75  miles  long 
and  is  a  big  chunk  to  bite  off. 

• 

Jounial'American 
Production  Chief 

The  appointment  of  Frank 
Ralph  as  production  manager  of 
the  New  York  Journal- American 
has  been  announced,  following 
the  resignation  of  Norman  M. 
Rosenberg,  who  is  to  become 
production  director  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune. 

The  change,  announced  by 
Kingsbury  Smith,  publisher  of 
the  Hearst  newspaper,  is  effec¬ 
tive  April  15. 

Meanwhile,  Frank  Ralph  Jr.  is 
moving  into  his  father’s  former 
position  of  press  room  super¬ 
intendent.  Mr.  Ralph  Sr.  began 
working  in  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  press  room  in  1917.  He  be¬ 
came  superintendent  in  1944. 


‘Sale’  of  Convention 
Faces  Legal  Barrier 

By  George  Fowler 


Washington 

A  charge  of  “news  for  sale” 
has  been  raised  as  a  result  of 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee’s  announced  plan  to 
charge  one  of  the  television  net¬ 
works  for  exclusive  coverage  of 
the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention.  The  Democrats  want 
to  sell  their  convention  to  the 
highest  bidder  among  ABC, 
CBS  and  NBC. 

Wayne  Phillips,  Director  of 
Public  Information  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  the  convention  could 
proceed  more  smoothly  with  one 
network  televising  it,  that  the 
subscribing  network  would  bene^ 
fit  financially,  and  that  there 
would  be  “some  left  over  for  us.” 

He  asserted  there  would  be 
no  conflict  with  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  or  any  other  stat¬ 
ute  concerned  with  such  a  deal 
because  a  national  political  con¬ 
vention  is  “part  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  process”  divorced  from 
political  campaigning  and  prop¬ 
aganda. 

Taking  strong  exception  to 
the  plan,  one  CBS  Washington 
executive  stated  that  his  network 
would  want  “no  part  of  this.”  He 
said  that  “anyone  who  starts 
selling  news,  and  that’s  just 
what  they  are  proposing  to  do, 
should  be  boycotted  by  the  en¬ 
tire  news  media.” 

Mr.  Phillips  said  the  Demo¬ 
crats  would  contact  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee  before 
beginning  negotiations  with  the 
networks.  A  GOP  spokesman 
said  they  had  not  heard  from 
Mr.  Phillips  nor  anyone  else  at 
the  Democratic  Committee  on 
the  matter  and  that  “we  have 
no  such  thing  under  considera¬ 
tion  here,  although  the  possi¬ 
bility  has  come  up  for  discussion 
from  time  to  time  over  the 
years.”  He  added  that  although 
he  did  not  feel  free  to  comment 
on  the  merits  of  the  idea,  it 
w'ould  face  “insurmountable 
obstacles.” 

Propriety  aside,  the  legality 
of  the  Democratic  plan  may  be 
questioned  in  Section  608  Part  B 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
which  states  that  whoever  “pur¬ 
chases  or  buys  any  goods,  com¬ 
modities,  advertising,  or  articles 
of  any  kind  or  description,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  or  any  por¬ 
tion  thereof,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  inures  to  the  benefit  of  or 
for  any  candidate  for  an  elective 
federal  office,  including  the 
offices  of  President  of  the  United 


States  and  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  electors  or  any 
political  committee  or  other  poli¬ 
tical  organization  engaged  in 
furthering,  advancing,  or  advo¬ 
cating  the  nomination  or  elec¬ 
tion  of  any  candidate  for  any 
such  office  or  the  success  of  any 
national  political  party,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisonment  not  more  than  five 
years  or  both.” 

This  month  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  decided  to 
give  the  more  than  $600,000  it 
netted  from  a  176-page  publica¬ 
tion,  “Toward  an  Age  of  Great¬ 
ness,”  to  the  non-partisan  Amer¬ 
ican  Heritage  Foundation.  The 
decision  came  on  the  heels  of  a 
public  uproar  over  the  sale  of 
advertisements  to  corporations. 
At  the  request  of  Sen.  John  J. 
Williams  of  Delaware  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  tax  bill  that  would  dis¬ 
allow  tax  deductions  for  ads  in 
political  publications. 

At  the  1964  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  at  Atlantic  City  there 
was  some  pooling  of  equipment, 
with  NBC  the  pool  network.  But 
all  three  networks  had  their  full 
staffs  and  equipment  on  hand 
and  had  open  end  coverage  to 
the  extent  they  chose. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  this  week  passed  and  sent 
to  Governor  Rockefeller  a  bill 
which  w'ould  eliminate  the  state’s 
ban  on  corporation  advertising 
in  political  party  journals. 

Reporter  Is  Cited 
For  Respect  for  Law 

The  sound  of  breaking  glass 
and  the  resulting  ring  of  the 
burglar  alarm  interrupted  the 
street  corner  conversation  of 
Donald  Dust,  a  reporter  for  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
and  Mayor  James  W.  Kelly  of 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  May  7, 
1965.  The  ensuing  actions  of 
these  two  men  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  two  burglars. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Dust  has 
received  the  Optimist  Inter¬ 
national  Respect  for  Law  cita¬ 
tion  medallion.  Optimist  Inter¬ 
national,  men’s  community  serv¬ 
ice  organization,  has  established 
a  program  to  combat  public 
apathy  and  indifference,  to  en¬ 
courage  moral  responsibility  and 
participation  in  the  dispensation 
of  justice. 


Boston  Strike 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


The  unions  have  indicated  a 
desire  to  take  all  gains  in  cash. 
The  printers’  day  scale  is  $140 
and  the  mailers’  scale  is  $126. 
Their  last  agreement  expired 
Dec.  31,  1964. 

Lack  of  solidarity  among  the 
publishers  and  disunity  among 
the  unions — five  out  of  11  have 
signed  contracts  for  the  fringe 
benefits — keep  the  negotiations 
blocked,  according  to  Mr.  Rose’s 
appraisal  this  week.  He  said 
the  publishers  were  not  flexible 
in  their  thinking  and  have 
failed  to  offer  any  new  ideas. 

In  the  view  of  Elmer  Brown, 
ITU  president,  the  newspapers 
are  so  healthy  they  can  afford 
to  write  off  a  long  shutdown  in 
taxes. 

Stockholders  Informed 

George  E.  Akerson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Herald-Traveler 
Corporation,  cautioned  stock¬ 
holders  at  their  annual  meeting 
that  the  strike  and  a  rise  in 
price  of  newsprint  would  make 
it  difficult  for  the  company  to 
match  1965  results  this  year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  noted  that  wage  in¬ 
creases  alone  would  cost  $400,- 
000.  The  newspaper  price 
change  of  $5  a  ton  would  add 
another  $250,000  to  production 
expense  of  the  morning-evening 
Sunday  newspaper. 

The  consolidated  statement 
for  the  Herald-Traveler,  its 
broadcast  stations  and  a  new 
affiliate,  Entron,  Inc.  which  is 
in  the  community  antenna  busi¬ 
ness,  gave  no  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  if  the  newspapers  were 
operating  profitably. 

Out  of  total  revenue  of  $37 
million,  the  newspapers’  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  account 
for  $25  million  and  WHDH 
stations  for  close  to  $12  mil¬ 
lion.  However,  in  the  expense 
breakdown,  all  operating  costs 
are  lumped.  The  net  result  for 
1965  was  an  operating  profit  of 
$3.1  million. 

Healthy  Gain  for  Station 

The  report  carried  a  note 
that  the  radio  and  television 
divisions  showed  a  healthy  in¬ 
crease  in  profits.  Revenues 
from  the  newspapers,  it  added, 
should  be  improved  in  1966  as 
a  result  of  rate  increases. 

A  stockholder  questioned 
whether  the  corporation  should 
divest  itself  of  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Akerson  replied  that  the 
newspapers  constituted  one  of 
the  company’s  greatest  assets. 

Another  stockholder  objected 
to  the  high  salaries  paid  to  some 


of  the  H-T  officers.  In  the  proiy 
statement  Mr.  Akerson’s  salary 
was  given  as  $80,000  a  year. 
Stockholders,  nevertheless,  ap. 
proved  a  plan  to  pay  the  prea- 
dent  $42,000  a  year  in  letii*. 
ment  benefits. 

Distribution  Blockade 

Plentiful  supplies  of  out-of- 
town  newspapers  found  their 
way  to  stores  and  standj 
throughout  Boston  but  the  Har¬ 
vard  students  who  were  putting 
out  a  Boston  Crimson  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  had  to  give  up  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pressure  of  studies 
and  a  run  of  influenza  that  dis¬ 
abled  the  staff.  Donald  Gra¬ 
ham,  the  son  of  Katharine 
Graham,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  president,  also  mentioned 
that  the  students  were  unable 
to  crack  the  Boston  distribution 
blockade. 

Broadcast  stations  increased 
news  coverage.  The  Herald- 
Traveler  stations  afforded  time 
periods  for  the  presentation  of 
news  and  features  of  the  Globe 
and  the  Record  American  as 
well  as  having  many  of  its  own 
staffers  busy  on  programs.  A1 
Capp,  the  cartoonist,  read  the 
Globe  comics. 

At  week’s  end,  the  state  «n- 
ployment  office  reported  it  had 
2,200  applications  for  benefits 
which  provide  $50  maximum, 
plus  $6  for  each  dependent,  for 
30  weeks. 

«  «  ♦ 

$3.32  for  Fringe  Benefilx 

In  the  second  year  of  their 
new  contract,  printers  em¬ 
ployed  on  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  have  elected  to  take 
more  than  half  of  a  $5.50  raise 
in  insurance  and  other  benefits. 
An  apportionment  of  $2.18  to 
cash  will  bring  the  dayside  scale 
to  $151.85  a  week. 

• 

Woman's  Club  Supplies 
Safety  Belts  for  Boys 

Wareham,  Mass. 

Newspaperboys  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  safety  reflector  belts, 
thanks  to  a  project  of  the  Ware- 
ham  Monday  Club  inspired  by 
James  Hooker  a  district  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times. 

Mr.  Hooker  addressed  the 
woman’s  club  on  safety  and 
mentioned  three  cases  of  car¬ 
riers  who  were  struck  by  cars. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  T.  Beaton  launched 
the  safety  belt  project. 

• 

Promoted  to  Editor 

Russell  P.  Kaniuka  has  be«i 
promoted  to  head  of  media 
services  section  and  editor  of 
A  gricultural  Research  maga¬ 
zine,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Before  joining  USDA 
in  1963,  he  taught  journalism. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  CNir  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


A^^OL'NCEME^TS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

appraisals  for  estate,  tax. 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
B.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

appraisals  for  all  purposes 

Newspaper  Service  Comi»any,  Inc.. 
p.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertiting  Rata 

Line  Rates,  Each 
Ceesecutive  lasertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTCD  (Psyihlt  with 
•r4ir)  4  tinei  9  804  per  lint  each 
iMsrtiea;  3  tiaei  •  904:  2  •  $1.00; 
1  tiae  $1.10  per  lini.  If  keyed,  add  504 
far  kex  lenrice  and  count  u  1  addi- 
tieaal  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  aiiniaua. 
Air-«aii  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 


Rcipendents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Oe  net  tend  irreplaceable  clippinit. 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  tVanted  ads 
intil  direct  request  is  nade  fw  then. 
EIP  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspai>er  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509.  Roseburir.  Ores..  97470. 

WESTERN  DAIUES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  633-1361. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Ejustem  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  fX). 

Dupont  Circle  Buildinsr 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers  Press  Engineers 

PRESS  ENGINEERS 

„  _  ,  „  Rotary  and  Offset  Installations 

Newspaper  Presses  and  (X>nveyors  Moving  -  Reconditioning  -  Repairs 

THE  EDWAKDS  TEANSFEE  sL” 

n  A  A  J  oa  Montreal  -  Canada  Tel:  504-861-1491 

1100  Rw  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St.  SERVING  CANADA  SINCE  1901 

Dallas.  Texas  76202  Riverside  1-6363  _ 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING  MOVING— REPAIRINf}— TRUCKING 

TRUCKING  REPAIRING  Expert  Service— World  Wide 

AND  PROCESSING  SKIDMORE  AND  BIASON  INC. 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900  56-69  Fourth  Street 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


Address 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas,  Texas  76202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


-Zip  Code- 


Clastifi  cation. 


ALL  OTHIR  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tiaii  •  $1.25  pir  lint  each  Insertion; 
3  tieiH  •  $1.35;  2  •  $1.45;  1  tiae 
$L55  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  504  far  hex 
serricc  and  count  as  1  additional  lint  in 
year  ctpy.  3  lints  miniaua.  Air-aail 
stnitt  tn  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DI$PLAT  CLASSIFIRD:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decerations 
chaaits  your  classHltd  ad  to  "clusMed 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classilltd  Display 
is  $2.50  per  apate  line — $35  per  celumn 
lack  aininuai  space. 

MIASURSMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EAF  clatsibcd  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Adyertiseaients  set  coaipletely  in 
6-peinl  up  to  a  aiaximua  of  20  lints, 
witheut  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
•ill  be  billed  at  the  specifle  rate  (sm 
rate  chart  ef  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classilltd  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
aad/tr  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
Maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
Measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

deadline  for  classified  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  4:30  F.M. 
Count  #ve  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  cengdtnce.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
(dit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

wo  Third  Avu.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Floso  2>70S0 


SALES-FINANCTNG-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers’  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspa]>er  Broker” 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  ^nita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  180,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers,  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.  Ph.  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  36902.  Phone  546-3357. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone;  AC  (813)  733-2966 


LARGE  FLORIDA  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
— New  press,  building ;  over  10,000 
circulation;  ready  to  go  daily;  also 
full-time  radio  station.  A.  C.  Santo, 
840  Nottingham  Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla., 
32803. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


WANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  proper¬ 
ties!  Cash  or  terms!  Confidential  I  Phil 
Turner,  Citizen-News,  1545  North  Wil¬ 
cox  Ave.,  Hollywo^,  Calif.  Ph.  (213) 
469-1234. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


B  To  Run: 
E  Mail  to: 


G  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  B 

lun:  Times  Till  Forbidden  ■ 


- - - -  m  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  1 

FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS  =  B 

Save  editorial  and  composing  costs,  m  S 

P.O.  Box  6451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101  ^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll||llin» 
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quipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 

i  Presses  &  Machinery 

1  Presses  &  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

HOT  METTAL  COMPUTER,  idiot  tape 
into  TTS  tape;  Hammond  furnace,  pig 
mold,  8-col.  casting:  box  $1500 ;  En- 
matic  for  automatic  insertion  of  En 
spaces  $175;  Goss  mat  roller  $1000; 
Elrod  Model  E  $1500;  Stereo  saw  $150; 
8-col.  caster,  gas  pot  $1000 ;  Linotype 
metal  in  pigs  25c  per  lb.  312-HU  7-1400, 
Ext.  18. 


MONTOTYPB  STRIPCASTER,  ser. 
.7t8983.  Good  shape,  variety  of  molds. 
H.  R.  Williamson,  Machinist.  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times.  ComiK>sing  Room. 

ELEKTRON  LINOTYPE,  only  3  years 
old,  #70390,  with  Linomatic  Tape  Sys¬ 
tem.  Going  offset.  Sacrifice  for  $15, <500. 
You  save  nearly  $7,(MK).  The  Toppenish 
Review.  P.O.  Bo.x  511,  Toppenish. 
Washington  98948. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84. .50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  i 

L.  &  B.  SALES  C<OMPANY  i 

111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C.  i 

World's  largest  distributor  of  | 

NewBpai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-83.5-1513 

COMET  #1357,  gas  pot,  TTS  with  mat 
det^tor ;  Comet  #1053,  electric  pot, 
TTS  e<]uipi)e<l.  Both  Comets  have  In- 
tertyi*  9-pt.  Imt^erial  No.  IC  (T)  with 
bold.  Morrison  Slug  Stripi>er  SS  924, 
.30  steel  turtles,  Fairchild  perforator. 
Call  Bob  Groves.  (AC  502)  827-566G. 
Gleaner  -  Journal.  Henderson.  Ky.. 
42420. 

JUSTO WRITERS,  12  and  9-pt.  Galvin 
completely  equipiied,  practically  new — 
$1000  below  list  price.  Delta  Printing, 
2320  Airline  Highway,  Kenner,  La. 
70062. 


PREMIUM  QUAUTY 
U.S.A  AND  CANADIAN 
STANDARD  32#  NEWSPRINT 
300  TONS  (U.S.A.)  30"  ROLLS 
160  TONS  (CANADIAN)  23>4'’  ROLLS 
$155  PER  TON  delivered  anywhere 
in  the  East,  Mid  West  or  South. 

Box  1591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8^  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Ehcchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

PhoUtertpraring  Equipment 

CAN  YOU  TOP  THIS?  Photo-Lathe 
Engraving  machine.  40  pet.  of  $3,750 
cost  iiaid  for;  A-1  condition;  token 
earnest  money  and  take  over  lease- 
purchase  (extra  equipment  included). 
The  Triangle  Pointer.  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina.  (AC  919)  912-4691. 

FAIRCEILD  CADET,  factory  reoon- 
ditionol  two  years  ago.  $2,500.  El 
Defensor  Chieftain,  Socorro.  New  Mex¬ 
ico  87801. 

Preggeg  &  Machinery 

i  HOB  REEI,'!,  TENSION’S  AND  PASTERS 
Columnar  mounted  with  Columns 
off  of  HOE  CXILOR  (CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS  No.  29t6  -(1940)— AC  Motors 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  <X)X-0-TYPE  8-page  Flatbe<l. 
Excellent  condition.  Constant  first- 
prize  winner  in  press  work  in  V.P.A. 
Call  (AC  703)  SUnset  7-1200.  The 
Elastern  Shore  News,  Inc.,  Onancock. 
Virginia  23417. 


DUPLEX  FOLDER 

Tubular,  Mo<lel  2  T 

GOSS  FOLDER 

Headliner,  23-?^"  cut-off 

;  HOE  PAPER  ROLL  STANDS 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

M<«lel  2/1  , 

4-Page  Printing  Section 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

GOSS  Suburban  (offset)  two  and  four 
units,  &  14  page  folder 
GOSS  247P  Straightline,  22%"  cutoff 
DUPLEX  Tubular,  16  page  standard 
DUPLEX  Tubular,  24  page  standard 
GOSS  Cox-O-Type,  8  page  standard 
DUPLEX  Model  A,  8  page  standard 
DUPLEX  Model  E,  8  page  standard 
Newspaper  Presses  — 

Offset  or  Letterpress 
Stereotype  Equipment 
WE  BUY  AND  SELL 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 

Ability  Ptg.  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

725  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.  60605 
Phone:  (AC  312)  427-7366 

16— CLINE  REELS  AND  PASTERS 
for  40"  dia.  rolls  including:  Main 
8i>ider  arm  shaft  with  two  three-posi¬ 
tion  spider  arms;  reel  rotation  and 
margin  control  motors  and  mecha¬ 
nisms  ;  tension  and  control  panel ; 
drum  switch  and  governor,  or  floating 
roller;  toixiue  motor  which  controls 
web  tension :  web  cutter:  and  tail 
measuring  relay.  These  are  complete 
reels  except  for  "Y"  columns.  Contact: 
Purchasing  Agent,  Courier-Journal  & 
Louisville  Times,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
40202. 

4  UNIT  HOE— 22-34" 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  (Convertible 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 

Available  August  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN TTsSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

HOE  PANCOAST  ROTARY  PRESS. 
3  decks,  end-fed  reel  stands.  4  plates 
wide,  with  single  folder.  23-A"  cut-off, 
%  plates.  Blanket  cylinders  have  been 
ground  to  take  soft  packing.  Geared  to 
run  over  20,000  C(R>ies  per  hour.  New 
cylinder  bearings.  100  HP,  220V,  3 
Ph.,  AC  motor.  Box  1519,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


12-UNIT 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
1951  -  1955 

Made  up  as  two  6-unit  presses,  each 
with  extra  color  cylinder — 3  reverses — 
double  folder  —  balloon  former  —  (C-H 
conveyor  —  AC  unit  tyrpe  drive  —  Web 
break  detectors — Web  severing  devices 
— reels  and  pasters — trackage  and  turn¬ 
tables. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

40-PAGE 
HOE  SIMPLEX 

5  units 
22% "  cut-off 
2  AC  drives 

Adjustable  voltage  control 
Pony  Autoplate 
Sta-Hi  "master”  scorcher 
Sta-Hi  "junior”  scorcher 
Original  owner  is  replacing  press. 
Available  late  summer  1966. 

Contact : 

Charles  DeRose 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060 


2  WOOD  PRESSES  22%" 

Each  Press  consists  of  6  Units — Single 
2  to  1  Polder — 1  with  Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels,  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters — D(j  Group  Drive 
with  Motor  Generator — Sheet  Severing 
Devices — Dynamic  Braking — Available 
mid-May  1966. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER,  Cadet 
Motlel.  $1,500;  Goss  Comet  8-page 
press,  $2,000.  Reason  for  selling :  going 
offset  I  Both  in  excellent  condition : 
under  company  service  contracts.  Con¬ 
tact  John  Brewer,  Grandville  Star, 
Grandville,  Michigan  49418. 


4-UNiT  HOE  PRESS 

(64  Pages  With  Color) 

Check  the  features  listed  below: 

22%"  Cutoff  —  90“  Stsqgar 
Double  folders — upper  formers 
2  Color  Humps  superimposed 
Roller  bearing,  arch  type  A.C. 

2-motor  drive. 

End  fed  or  reel  room  fed. 
Offered  "as  is,  where  is"  or 
delivered  and  installed. 

Call  or  Write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Stiwet 
Koasos  City,  Me.,  64108 
(816)  He.  1-S364 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Kails — Reels  &  Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — (?-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

ONE  VANGUARD  31"  Web  Offset 
Press  with  two  perfecting  units,  folder, 
roll  stands  and  electrical  equipment. 
Original  cost  new  1961  $42,120.  Will 
take  $15,000  cash.  Located  in  Tucson, 
Arizona.  General  Electric  Credit  Corp., 
211  E.  43rd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
Tel.  (AC  212)  Mo  1-2310 

24  PP.  SCOTT  PRESS,  double  color 
deck,  has  run  many  four  color  circulars 
and  newspapers:  built-in  quarterfolder: 
perfect  running  condition.  Sacrifice  for 
quick  action.  Former  plant  of  E.  St. 
Ig>uis  Press.  21  N.  Main,  E.  St.  'Ig>uis, 
III.  Phono  618-271-1480. 


HARRIS  LSB.  LTG.  and  WEB  22.  17 
X  22  presses.  Excellent  shape  and  run¬ 
ning.  Priced  right.  Advertiser,  Iowa 
Falls,  Iowa  50126.  Phone  (AC  615) 
648-4204. 


1956  HOE  COLOR  14 
CONVERTIBLE 

8i  Arch  Type — Super  Pro¬ 
duction  22%"  Cutoff — - 

120°  Stageer 

PRESSES 

AVAILABLE  SEPTEMBER  1944 

•  7  COLOR  Cylinders 

•  Superimposed  Reels  —  Ten¬ 
sions  —  Pasters 

•  AC  220  wits,  60  cycle,  3 
phase  group  drive 

•  All  Roller  Bearing  High  Speed 
Presses 

offered  as: 

3  Unit  Press  with  single  fold¬ 
er,  color  cylinder,  reels, 
tensions  and  pasters,  group 
drive 

48  Pages  Standard — 96  Pages 
Tabloid _ 

4  Unit  Press  with  double  fold¬ 
er,  two  color  cylinders, 
reels,  tensions  and  pasters 

64  Pages  Standard — 128  Pages 
Tabloid 

6  Unit  Press  with  double  fold¬ 
er,  two  color  cylinders, 
reels,  tensions  and  pasters 

96  Pages  Standard — 192  Pages 
Tabloid 

Located — Denver,  Colorado 

Plant  of  Rocky  Mountain  News 

Owned  and  Offered 
Exclusively  By: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 

Kansas  City.  Missouri,  64108 

AC  816  HA  1-5364 

Call  or  Write  for  Details 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Stie 

HEA'VY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLAIB 
made  up  for  23-^"  cut-off — h  Pldf 
complete  with  Vacuum  and  Pneumstk 
Pumping  Device  in  g[Ood  conditioe- 
$5,000.00.  Box  1428,  Editor  &  Psb- 
lisher. 

HAMMOND,  Model  BF-10  Ben  Fmk- 
lin  Trim-0-S:iw  with  carbide-tipgid 
saw  blade;  single  phase,  110/220  vdt 
motor:  bought  new  April  1962;  eoa 
new  $735.  Sale  price — our  floor  MR. 
Publications,  Inc.,  823  N.  Stuart  SL, 
Arlington.  Virginia  22203. 


FROM  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
3  Steelproof  readers  desks  $85.  es. 

2  Stereo  saw  trimmers,  $125.  ea. 

1  Radial  Arm  router/jig.  $2.35. 
(Prices  crated  and  lowled) 
TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois.  Inc.  _ 
3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  Ill.  OOiT 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4IR 


ADAPTER  KEYBOARD  and  high 
speed  operating  unit  for  LinobJ* 
Comet.  CJourier-Times,  P.  O.  Box  If*. 
Tyler.  Texas  75702. 


'  LATE  MODEL  F-4  or  F-4-4  IntertJi; 

_ Mi.xer  with  6  pocket  mold  disc  w 

quadder.  Must  be  in  excellent  con* 
ALL  MODELS  tion;  would  also  consider  Model  9 

Linotirpes — Intertypes — Ludlows  Lino  with  same  equipment.  E.  A 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVEN  Shaw.  News  Ptg.  Co..  Newton.  lo« 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007  60208. 
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Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 


MIDWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
Pb.D.  with  international-news  back- 
I  ground  for  School  of  Journalism  fac¬ 
ulty.  Opportunity  for  research  as  well 
at  teaching.  Excellent  salary  for  as¬ 
sistant  professor  or  above,  depending 
on  experience.  Write  Box  1440,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

Administrative 


assistant  director. 

PUBLICATIONS  DEPARTMENT 
For  one  of  the  largest  national  trade 
associations,  with  a  publications  pro¬ 
gram  which  encompasses  a  full  range 
of  promotional  material,  booklets  and 
text  books.  BACKGROUND :  Experi¬ 
ence  in  design  and  pnxluction  as  well 
as  a  capacity  for  administration.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $10,000  |>lu8,  de|>ending  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  l.i68,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


COMMERaAL  PLANT  IN  SOUTH 
seeks  manager  who  can  direct,  operate 
efficiently.  Profit-sharing.  Box  1364, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY  —  Ex¬ 
perienced  man  to  take  over  manage¬ 
ment  editorial/advertising  on  weekly 
newspaper  in  attractive  upstate  N.Y. 
college  town.  Salary,  profit-sharing. 
Box  68.  Fayetteville,  N.Y.  13066. 


Artists 

ART  DIRECTOR— Age  23  to  43.  expe¬ 
rienced  in  publication  layout  and  il¬ 
lustration.  Ability  to  direct  free  lance 
artists  important.  Excellent  growth  op¬ 
portunity  with  a  Midwest  magazine 
publisher  in  city  of  500,060 — Zone  5. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1580, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIST — Experienced  or  bright  begin¬ 
ner.  Retouch,  layout :  cartmming  or 
roto,  a  plus.  Daily.  Zone  2.  Box  1365, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
15,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be 
willing  to  work  with  boys,  route  men; 
be  able  to  re-organize  department. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


26,000  CTRCULATION  OHIO  DAILY 
needs  service  of  well  trained  District 
Advisor.  Excellent  pension  plan  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  Opportunity  to 
move  into  top  spot  in  several  years. 
Write  Box  1488,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
detail  qualifications  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements. 


CIRCULATION  Division  Manager  for 
large  suburban  daily.  Southern  Cali- 
foniia  area.  Good  salary,  incentive, 
fringes.  Phil  Turner,  Citizen-News, 
1545  No.  Wilcox,  Hollywood,  Califor¬ 
nia,  90028. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  — 

Homing  Home  Delivery  experience  in 

the  field  "a  must.”  Send  details  of  ex¬ 

perience  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(TRCULATION  MANAGER.  Monroe 
(Wis.)  Evening  Times — 6,200  daily. 
Good  opportunity  with  newspaper 
SToup.  Write:  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  News¬ 
papers.  Dixon,  Illinois  61021. 


MARKEONG  MANAGER 
Young  circulation  man  to  take  ov( 
the  marketing  of  the  morning  ar 
evening  papers.  Will  handle  sales  ar 
•"‘omotion  campaigns.  Both  newspapei 
PublishH  by  same  company,  but  ai 
“xnprtitive  in  circulation  and  in  new 
oucc^ful  applicants  will  have  colley 
training  as  well  as  broad  circulatio 
experience.  Send  complete  resum4  wit 
•alary  requirements  to. 

Personnel  Manager 

Tire  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 

_  the  charlotte  news 

Charlotte.  North  Carolina  28201 

^ATE  C.M.  Real  opportunity  if  yc 
MPervise,  grow.  Retirement- 
mi  other  benefits— plus  incentive  casl 
•alary.  Box  1582,  Editor  A  Publishe 


Classified  Advertising 

SALESMAN — Experienced  in  classified  . 
and  classified-display  copy  for  30,060  | 
circulation  Metropolitan  Area  daily  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Must  have  lay-out  know¬ 
how  and  ability.  Top  salary  and  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Elxcellent  opportunity 
for  salesman  on  smaller  paper  to  move 
ahead.  Write  Box  1494,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

WANTED:  AD  PEDDLER  who  can 
move  up  to  manager  in  60  days.  Small 
Illinois  daily,  complete  responsibility. 
Good  pay.  insurance,  bonus  and  saving 
program.  Write  Bo.\  1452,  fklitor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small, 
fast-growing  offset  daily  near  Maine 
coast.  Experience  necessary.  Potential 
great.  State  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter.  Confidence  respected. 
Write:  Peter  W.  Cox,  The  Bath  Daily 
Times,  Bath,  Maine  04530. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  12,000 
circulation  northern  Indiana  daily,  part 
of  newspaper-radio  group.  Good  pay, 
benefits,  fine  living  conditions  in  pros- 
Iierous  city.  Send  full  details  te  Box 
1510,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  for  small  daily.  Self¬ 
starter  needed.  Salary,  bonus,  vaca¬ 
tion,  health  insurance,  paid  holidays. 
Box  1480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MAN,  overall  management  e.xperi- 
ence  including  e<litorial.  Large  weekly 
or  small  daily  experience  preferred. 
Advertising,  ^itorial,  general  man¬ 
ager  type.  Small  paper  chain.  Salary 
and  percentage  of  gross,  fringes,  plus 
future!  Write  in  absolute  confidence 
Box  1545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  to  lead  depart¬ 
ment  ...  a  top-notch  opportunity  for 
a  "live-wire”  salesman  to  move  up. 
Should  have  good  training  and  he 
heavy  on  sales  efforts.  Write  or  tele¬ 
phone:  Gen.  Mgr.,  Public  Opinion. 
McClure  Newspapers,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  Tel:  117-264-6161. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  N.W. 
Ohio  7-M  daily.  Imme<Iiate  opening. 
Pay  commensurate  with  experience. 
Fringe  benefits.  Write  Box  1528.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  giving  full  particulars. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  state 
newspaper  association.  Work  95%  in 
Twin  Cities  area.  College  and  jour¬ 
nalism  background  helpful.  Good  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  man.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  the 
Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  84 
South  6th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
5.5402,  or  call  AC  612  335-8844. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  E&P 
zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  type¬ 
written  resume,  references  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.,  60603. 

NATIONAL  AD  MANAGER  for  50,000 

ABC  evening  daily  in  Chart  Area  #2. 

Must  be  aggressive  and  experienced  in 

selling  in  suburban  metro  market.  Ex¬ 

cellent  salary  and  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1.538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MANJ^ER.  salesmen- 
second  men.  Phil  Turner,  Citizen-News, 
1545  N.  Wilcox,  Hollywood,  Calif., 
90028. 


CALIFORNIA’S  fastest-growing  daily 
in  Bay  Area  needs  competent  display 
ad  salesman.  P7ne  climate,  living,  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  facilities,  col¬ 
leges.  Good  salary  and  bonus.  Write 
or  ’phone:  Dick  Holst,  Times.  P.O. 
Box  937,  Walnut  Creek.  California. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  for  general  ad- 
vertising,  with  emphasis  on  special 
promotions  state-wide.  Box  1560,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


Editorial 

LOCAL'”Nrews'’”rorroR'"VAN^^ 

'mmediatelv.  Excellent  salary.  Contact: 
S.  D.  Lubin,  WVOS,  Liberty,  N.Y. 
(AC  914)  292-6533. 


Editorial 

REPORTERS 
COPY  READERS 

Immediate  openings  available  for  quali¬ 
fied  reporters  and  copy  readers.  Seven 
day  morning  newspaper  in  Reeky 
Mountain  area.  Excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  with  no  commuting.  Permanent 
employment  with  good  prospects  for 
advancement.  Give  full  details  of  work 
experience  and  educational  background 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1400,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  people  working  on 
small  newspapers  to  move  up  to  a 
metropolitan  challenge. 


EDITOR.  ’TRADE  MAGAZINE 
Our  editorial  staff  offers  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  new  journalism  graduate 
or  one  with  one  or  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  publications  editing,  promo¬ 
tional  writing  or  newspaper  work. 
We’re  seeking  a  person  who  can  write 
clearly  and  ^it  imaginatively  for  na¬ 
tionally  circulated  magazines  published 
in  a  pleasant  midwestern  university 
city.  Must  be  free  of  military  obliga¬ 
tion.  Excellent  starting  salary,  fringe 
benefits  and  advancement  possibilities. 
Send  writing  samples  with  resume  to 
Bob  Crawford.  Electrical  Information 
Publications,  Inc.,  Box  1648,  Madison, 
Wis.  53701. 


MEIDICAL  EDITOR  for  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  publication.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits  for  energetic 
and  imaginative  science-oriented  writer. 
Box  1454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUR  ’TOWN  IS  BOOMING  I  We  have 
growing  pains!  News  editor  needed 
now!  New  ix>sition,  second  in  command 
of  news  operation  on  quality,  com¬ 
petitive  daily.  Starts  at  $120.  Zone  5. 


REPORTER  for  16,000  p.m.  new^a- 
per  in  Zone  3.  Progressive  industrial 
community.  Should  have  some  experi¬ 
ence,  but  will  consider  recent  college 
graduate  for  job  as  County  government  I 
reporter.  Box  1434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  rapidly-expanding  chain 
of  offset  weeklies.  Zone  5.  Experience 
in  feature  development,  attractive  lay¬ 
out,  staff  management,  and  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  desired.  Knowledge  of 
both  big-city  and  small-town  govern¬ 
ment  an  asset.  Plenty  of  opportunity 
with  growing  parent  company.  Box 
1562.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  to  revitalize  and  run  long- 
established  church  monthly  publication. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  man  or 
woman  with  ability  and  experience  to 
plan  challenging  articles,  report,  write, 
edit,  and  lay  out  publication.  Good 
pay.  Chart  Area  3.  Write  full  resum4 
to  Box  1476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-MANAGER  able  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  direction  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  3,500  weekly  in  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Area  3.  Box  1513,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  com¬ 
munity  daily.  Eknphasis  on  local  news 
and  interests.  Want  man  who  will 
’’get  into”  town ;  also  can  direct  staff, 
lay  out  paper,  etc.  Box  1474,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


reporters  for  woman’s  desk,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  i>oliee.  etc.,  needed 
by  6-day  daily  which  is  eniarging  and 
replacing  staff.  Lively  news  beat.  Box 
1506,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  daily.  Top 
sports  town — good  spot  for  second  man 
who  wants  to  handle  own  page.  Box 
1490,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


STATE  EDITOR 

Young  man  2-6  years’  experience,  or 
better,  can  qualify  for  immediate  open¬ 
ing  15,000  circulation  Zone  6  d^ly. 
Must  know  desk,  pixs  and  wire,  edit 
and  write  strong  area  copy  and  fea¬ 
tures,  supervise  correspondents.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  camera  helpful.  Elxeellent  pay, 
fringes,  work  conditions  and  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities  with  progressive, 
modem  daily.  Send  resumd,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1600,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  19,  1966 


Editorial 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  progressive 
8,000  afternoon  daily  located  in  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest.  Job  requires  hard 
work,  long  hours,  administrative  and 
supervisory  abiiity.  Must  have  news¬ 
paper  background,  creative  writing 
ability,  flair  for  photography.  The  man 
we  seek  is  interested  in  opportunity  to 
succeed  in  a  difficuit  .and  chalienging 
job  with  a  good  future,  and  in  living 
in  a  pleasant  community  in  center  of 
superb  outdoor  recreation  area.  Write 
fuli  details  to  Box  1495,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  DESK 

The  Modesto  Bee 
Modesto,  Calif. 

Immediate  opening  for  copy  desk  man. 
Must  have  several  years  experience  on 
daily  newspaper  desk.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  employee  benefits.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  detailed  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
21st  &  ”0''  Streets 
Sacramento.  California  95804 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  wide¬ 
awake  morning  daily  in  progressive 
mountain  city.  Two,  three  years  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Young  staff,  few 
sacred  cows.  Send  samples:  Fritz  Wirt, 
night  editor,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  Times- 
News. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  one  of  New 
England’s  best  respected  morning  dail¬ 
ies,  25M.  The  person  we  want  is  pro¬ 
gressive-minded,  assertive,  independent, 
interested  in  urban  problems  and  high 
quality  journalism.  Send  full  resume, 
work  samples,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1549,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  and  copy  editor 
for  aggressive,  growing  suburban  news¬ 
papers;  excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  liberal  employe  benefits ; 
Thursday  and  Sunday  publications. 
Send  resume  and  requested  salary 
range  to  Managing  Editor,  Ridgewood 
Newspapers,  39  Oak  St..  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.  07451. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  on  6-day  afternoon 
newspaper  in  Virginia,  Good  pay — 
short  hours — and  pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Box  1534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  five-day 
week,  excellent  salary  and  working 
conditions.  All  fringe  benefits.  Guild. 
Send  resume  to  Managing  Editor,  Paw¬ 
tucket  Times,  P.O.  Box  307,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I.  02862. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with 
calm  judgment  for  post  that  requires 
independence,  initiative  and  reliability. 
Good  pay  and  fringe  benefits  in  un¬ 
usually  attractive  community  in  Qiart 
Area  5.  Would  join  staff  of  long-eo- 
tablished  daily  of  36,000  circulation. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Experience 
on  small  daily  of  2  or  3  years  would 
be  ample  if  applicant  is  on  his  toes. 
Box  1530,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
wanted.  Over  22,000  circulation,  daily 
and  Sunday.  Southeastern  Washing^ton 
State,  growing  r^on.  Prefer  two  or 
three  years’  exi>erience.  Salary  open  as 
per  experience  and  abili^.  Give  de¬ 
tails  and  references.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write,  don’t  i>hone.  Don  Pug- 
netti,  Tri-City  Herald,  Pasco.  Wash¬ 
ington,  99301. 


J""""'"" . . 

I  AAANAGING  EDITOR 

9  ThrWini  Lss  Angeles  suburban  twice- 
9  weekly,  35,(X)0  circulation.  iMwedi- 
9  ate.  Write  or  call  full  details. 

I  RECORO-LEOGER 

g  KXXll  Comnerce,  Tujunga,  Calif. 
I  (AC  Z13)  352-3131 
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HELP  Vi  ANTED 

HELP  W  ANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

i  HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

1  Editorial 

1  Editorial 

1  Press  Room 

EXPEailENCED  YOUNG  MAN  who 
wants  to  grow  with  two  weekly  prize- 
winning  Northern  Illinois  newspapers. 
City  editor's  position  now  open.  Ex¬ 
cellent  group  health  plan  and  profit- 
sharing  programs.  Call  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to  Tilton  Publications,  Rochelle, 
Ill.,  61068. 

FLORIDA  A.M.  DAILY.  West  Coast, 
wants  2  reporters  with  2-3  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  all  details,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Box  1333,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  14.000  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  no  Sundays.  Write,  giving 
details  to  D.  Grandon,  The  Gazette, 
Sterling,  III.,  61081. 

MAGAZINE  COPY  EDITOR— Ambi¬ 
tious  woman  to  handle  copy  desk  on 
metroiralitan  newspaper  rotogravure 
magazine  in  Zone  9.  Heavy  emphasis 
on  home  furnishings,  food  and  fa¬ 
shions.  Fine  opi)ortunity  for  right  per¬ 
son  on  magazine  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion.  Eb(cellent  company  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1525,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  college  educated  —  with 
some  experience  —  for  Southern  New 
England  P.M.  daily.  Company  pro¬ 
vides  life  insurance.  Blue  Cross-Phy¬ 
sician  Service,  pension,  profit-sharing. 
Salary  open.  Box  1548,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

REPORTER  for  courthouse  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  assignment.  Write  giving 
past  experience  to  Thomas  E.  West, 
Morris  Daily  Herald,  Morris,  Ill., 
60450. 

Ria'ORTERS.  DBSKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  b^inners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.,  60603. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  paper 
in  college  city  of  25,000.  Write:  John 
Troutt.  Jr..  Managing  Ed.,  Jonesboro 
Sun,  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  72401. 

$10,000  A  YEAR 

Seasoned  copy  readers  wanted  by  one 
of  the  biggest  and  liveliest  morning 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  and  swift  advance¬ 
ment  if  you  know  your  stuff.  No  no¬ 
vices,  please.  Box  1550,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED— WRITER  for  an  ouUtand- 
ing  women’s  department  ...  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  opportunity  for  someone 
who  can  see  value  of  a  well-done  so¬ 
cial  column.  Box  1520,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  for  good  solid  morning  daily 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Good 
position,  benefits,  modem  off-set  plant. 
Top  Editorial  position  in  four  years 
for  right  man.  Contact  David  M. 
Turner,  The  Daily  Review,  ’Towanda, 
Pa.  18848. 


EIDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper — 6,000 
circulation  —  serving  Shamokin-Mount 
Carmel  area.  Challenging  opportunity 
for  journalist  with  ideas  to  express. 
Emphasis  on  local  scene  where  big  is¬ 
sues  have  their  humble  beginnings. 
Innovations  welcome  in  photo  coverage, 
features,  interpretative  reporting.  Stats 
qualifications,  salary  expectations. 
lisher,  Shamokin  Citizen,  Shamokin, 
Pa..  17872. 


EDITOR- WRITER :  Outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man.  25-35,  with 
leading  publication  in  life  insurance 
business.  Assistant  editorship  position 
includes  editorial  and  reportorial  du¬ 
ties.  with  modest  amount  of  travel. 
Steady  progress  assured.  Financial 
background  helpful  but  not  necessary. 
Writing  ability  a  must.  Reply  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1554,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR— Male  or  fe¬ 
male,  age  80  to  45,  with  good  experi¬ 
ence  in  organizing  material,  editing, 
rewrite  and  proof  reading.  Work  with 
free  lance  writers.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  a  growing  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Midwestern  city  500,000 — 
Zone  5.  Salary  open.  Send  full  resume 
to  Box  1558,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

DESKMEN 

Draft  has  created  oiwnings  for 
key  reporting  and  desk  jobs  on 
The  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times 
Herald-Record  —  an  outstanding 
32,500  (and  fast  growing)  offset 
daily  70-mile8  from  N.Y.C.  If 
you  have  a  minimum  of  one 
year  experience — camera  ability 
or  potential — a  car,  and  a  desire 
to  become  part  of  an  a^ressive, 
prize-winning  community  news¬ 
paper,  send  resume  and  inter¬ 
view  availability  to: 

A.  N.  Romm, 

40  Mulberry  Street 
Middletown,  New  York  10940 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  -50,000  subur¬ 
ban  daily  in  Zone  2.  Position  opening 
this  summer.  Must  write  well-re- 
searched  comment  on  local  issues  on 
a  daily  basis  and  handle  editorial  page 
make-up.  Attractive  salary  and  fringes. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1578, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  large 
weekly  group.  Good  salary  and  working 
conditions.  Write  Guy  Keller,  Press 
Publications,  112  S.  York  St.,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  III.,  60126.  TE  4-0900. 

EXPERIENCED,  young  managing  edi¬ 
tor  wanted  immediately  for  old,  pros¬ 
perous  beef  cattle  magazine.  Must 
know  layout,  copy,  editing  and  some 
advertising.  Will  have  complete  charge 
of  magazine  and  double  as  publisher’s 
assistant.  Light  travel.  Submit  age. 
salary,  availability,  complete  resume 
and  samples  with  first  letter  to  THE 
SHORTHORN  WORLD,  16  S.  Locust 
St.,  Aurora,  Illinois.  60506. 

HELP  WANTHD — In  the  news  room. 
Expanding  news  department.  Need  two 
additional  people:  one  wire  editor,  one 
state  editor,  ^nd  all  particulars,  date 
available  and  salary  desired  to:  Daily 
Sikeston  Standard,  P.O.  Box  100,  Sikes- 
ton,  Missouri  63801. 

INVESTIGATE  SMALL-TOWN 
JOURNALISM 

Prize-winning  offset  daily  needs  young 
city  editor  who  can  move  up  rapidly 
to  managing  editor.  Top  pay,  benefits. 
Must  be  eager  to  play  active  role  in 
community  in  lake  region  of  northern 
Indiana.  Write:  Georj^  Witwer,  News- 
Sun,  Kendallville,  Indiana  46755. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
50,000  wide-awake  a.m.  daily  seeking 
M.  E.  for  Zone  4  opening.  Must  be 
experienced,  ambitious,  have  higher 
managerial  potential.  Send  details  in 
confidence  to  Box  1586,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  DIRECTOR  for  men’s  college. 
Must  be  college  graduate,  experienced 
newsman:  some  sports  work  involved. 
Salary:  $8,000  plus  for  right  man.  plus 
fringes.  Send  complete  resume,  salary 
needs,  availability  to:  Public  Relations, 
Union  College,  1  Union  Ave.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.Y.  12308. 


NEWS  REPORTER  who  can  handle 
camera  wanted  by  coutal  daily  located 
in  Pacific  Northwest  for  city,  police, 
college  beat.  Good  pay.  fringe  benefits. 
Write  or  ’phone:  Managing  Editor, 
The  World.  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.,  97420. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

I’ve  lost  my  city  editor;  his  assistant 
moves  up.  Can  you  replace  the  latter? 
You’ll  need  two  or  three  years  of  re¬ 
porting  experience  and  the  ability  and 
desire  to  work  inside.  Staff  and  public 
contact  important ;  desk  experience  is 
not.  Afternoon  daily.  New  York  City 
area.  Box  1587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  General  assignments, 
features.  Should  know  city  government. 
Afternoon  daily  in  central  Connecticut. 
Two  to  three  years’  experience.  Good 
working  conditions  and  benefits.  Apply 
by  letter  to  S.  H.  Wendover,  Editor, 
The  Meriden  Journal.  Give  full  experi¬ 
ence  and  education.  Samples  will  be 
returned. 


SELF-STARTING  YOUNG  REPORTER 
needed  to  staff  I-man  bureau  in  thriv¬ 
ing  neighboring  city.  Will  cover  all 
phases — police,  city  council,  board  of 
sui>ervisors,  features.  Great  opi)ortunity 
for  right  man.  Write,  giving  full  de¬ 
tails.  to  Robert  E.  Rhodes,  Janesville 
Gazette.  Janesville,  Wis.,  53546. 

TIME  TO  ADVANCE?  Good  opening 
for  young,  experienced.  ambitious 
sports  writer  with  enthusiasm,  ability, 
know-how.  Box  1575,  Blditor  &  Pub- 
I  isher. 

WANTED— SPORTS  EDITOR  with  zip 
and  go.  Midwest  group.  Good  quarters 
and  fringe  benefits.  Write:  A.  V. 
Lund,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Shaw  Newspai>ers. 
Dixon.  III.,  61021. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  — 
Must  have  working  knowledge  and  ex- 
)>erience  in  the  field  ;  have  a  photogra- 
liher,  but  ability  to  use  a  camera  help¬ 
ful;  24-pages,  8-col.,  7,000  circulation 
paiier  near  Pittsburgh.  Must  be  able 
to  take  full  resixrnsibility  for  news, 
including  some  sports.  $7,000-$8.noo 
year,  depending  on  ability.  THE 
RECORD,  Coraopolis,  Pa.  15108. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

MACHINIST  exi>erienced  on  Inter¬ 
types,  TTS  and  interested  in  learning 
maintenance  of  electronic  equipment. 
Medium  sized  Zone  5  daily  now  ex¬ 
panding  operations  offers  well  trained, 
progressive  minded  machinist  excellent 
pay,  fringes,  working  conditions  and 
sound  future  with  growth  organization. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  Box 
1506,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

TTS  OPERATOR  for  morning-evening 
newspaper  in  growing  city  surrounded 
by  the  beet  hunting,  fishing,  and 
mountain  country.  35-hour  week,  day 
scale,  $3.74,  ITU  contract.  Contact 
Production  Manager,  Missoulian,  Mis¬ 
soula,  Mont.,  59801. 

LINO’TYPE  MACHINIST  —  permanent 
position  for  a  highly  qualified  machin¬ 
ist  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  Experience 
with  Elektrons  and  a  lane  operation 
essential.  Write:  CXIMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN,  c/o  HAWAII  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  OPERATORS.  P.O.  Box  3350, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  96801. 

IMMEailATB  OPENINGS  weekly  plant. 
Three  newspapers.  Linotype  oiwrator; 
also  ad  makeup  or  combination  man. 
Five-day  week.  Hospitalization.  Good 
salary.  Permanent.  Write  Box  17, 
Bradford,  Pa.  16701. 

OOUNTRY-TRATNED  Operator-Printer 
for  second  machine  and  floor  work  on 
small-town  newspaper.  No  objection  to 
older  man.  (COURIER,  Morocco,  In¬ 
diana  47963. 

JOURNEYMAN  Linotyi>e-Intertype  Ma¬ 
chinist  capable  of  earning  over  the 
scale.  'Travel  necessary  in  upper  Mid¬ 
west.  We  will  train  on  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  Union  nr  eligible.  Health  and 
welfare  paid  :  profit-sharing.  Box  1415. 
Editor  t  Publisher. 

’TAPE  PUNCHER  WANTED — union  or 
eligible.  State  capabilities.  Contact: 
Foreman.  Composing  Room.  The  Daily 
Jeffersonian.  Cambridge,  Ohio  43725. 


T.TNO'TYPE  OPERATOR:  Permanent 
position  open  with  progressive  organi¬ 
zation.  New  plant— good  working  con¬ 
ditions — fringe  benefits.  Nice  commun¬ 
ity  located  between  Buffalc  and 
Rochester.  N.Y.  Eddy  Printing  Corp., 
Albion.  New  York  14411. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

LAB 

TECHNICIAN 

Full-time  position  now  open  at  Cocoa, 
Florida,  on  "TODAY”  —  a  Gannett, 
Florida  Newspaper.  Must  be  fully  ex¬ 
perienced.  Will  have  complete  respon¬ 
sibility  for  processing  85  and  120  black 
and  white  and  120  and  4x5  color. 
Apply  to  Peter  B.  Hickey 

TODAY 

308  Forrest  Ave.,  O>coa.  Florida  82922 


WANTED:  Combination  press-stsm 
journeyman.  Union  or  eligible.  Bhi 
Cross.  Blue  Shield,  life  insurance,  pw. 
Sion  plan,  sick  leave  and  vacation  bet. 
efits.  Box  1483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS.  To^^ 
tion  in  job  shop  near  Wash.,  D.c, 
Quality  work  required.  Must  be  Uniot 
member.  Write  Box  1407,  Editor  A  Pib 
lisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Lsi» 
suburban  paper  (evening  and  Sundtr) 
located  in  delightful  California  cats 
munity.  Starting  salary  $15,000,  p|« 
extensive  benefits  including  health  is. 
surance,  life  insurance,  paid  vacatiosi, 
profit-sharing,  etc.  The  man  ws  m 
looking  for  must  know  high-spwil 
press  equipment,  stereo  equipment,  uf 
composing.  Must  have  the  abili^  to 
lead  and  direct  200  employes.  ShosU 
be  strong  on  cost-cutting  ideas.  Ghi 
all  necessary  information  first  lettg. 
Replies  will  be  treated  in  strictest  tts. 
fidence.  Box  1504,  Editor  &  Publiilsr. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER.  Ii. 
ternational  association  seeks  young  a- 
perienced  newswriter  with  college  ds 
gree  to  develop  news  releases,  hsadk 
camera,  and  work  on  special  projseto 
in  challenging  program.  Contact  Pg. 
sonnel  Department,  CUN  A  Intent, 
tional,  1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Msdiiet, 
Wis.  53704. 

LARGE  MULTT-STATE  SOUTHERN 
firm  with  broad  and  varied  public  is 
lations  program  seeks  journalism-beet- 
ground  young  man  with  two  to  he 
years’  news  or  other  journalistic  woit. 
ing  experience.  Splendid  opportoiitr 
for  above-average  man  24  to  28  sk 
is  good  writer,  has  good  personal  due- 
acteristics  and  administrative  potentU 
Write  fully,  including  salary  needs,  to 
Box  1570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  -  EDITORIAI: 
We  have  a  standing  listing  with  i 
large  corporation  for  young  people,  i|c 
27-^.  with  J-degree  and  newspsig 
reporting  experience.  You  will  wet 
on  company  house  organs  and/or  in  tk 
public  information  office.  Jobs  in  n<- 
eral  locations.  Resumd,  please.  H.- 
$12,000. 

PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1190  National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 


PUBUCITY  MAN 
Young,  growing  New  York  City  li- 
vertising  and  publicity  agency  serriit 
industrial  accounts  wants  a  yooc 
man  with  several  years’  writing  a- 
perience.  Experience  could  be  nevi- 
paper,  trade  magazine,  agency  or  ecn- 
pany  publicity  department.  Must  k 
able  to  write  on  semi-technieal  M. 
Will  eventually  contact  clients  uf 
editors.  Excellent  career  opportunity  in 
fast-growing  organization.  Good  stat¬ 
ing  salary.  Send  resumd.  or  ’phat 
Don  Farrell.  ’Turner  &  Feeney  lit. 
444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.T. 
10022.  MU  8-9310. 


LEADING  MANUFACTTURBR  in  hk 
metal  equipment  field  requires  rnkt- 
technical  representatives.  Full-tte 
heavy  travel  within  selected  area  B- 
perienced  in  sales  and/or  newspspe 
stereo  operations.  Career  opportunib, 
Write  Box  1544,  Editor  A  Publisbtr. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  PREEISMAN  «r 
Salesman  now  selling  to  newspspe 
pressrooms  to  sell  rollers,  blankets  k 
the  South.  Attractive  position. 
compensation  arrangement. 

J.  ’Thomas  McHugh  Company,  Int 
6800  East.  32nd  Street 
Indianapolis  46226,  Indiana. 
Phone:  317-545-3662 _ 

TOP  National  Feature  Syndicate  ns^ 
experienced  salesmen  for  travel  ■ 
Zoines  8,  4,  6,  7.  Good  salary. 
mission.  Apply  with  references  to  Ba 
1574,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Situstlons  Wsnted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

pOBGirr  YOUR  TROUBLES  .  .  . 
Hire  a  man  well-qualified  to  eliminate 
than.  HStperienced  all  departments  in- 
cludinr  administration.  i>ersonnel,  prof- 
it-mi^ins.  labor  negotiations,  news¬ 
paper  consultant  on  medium-size  dail¬ 
ies.  College  grad  w/Master’s  degree. 
Proven  record  of  successes.  Seeking 
affiliation  as  General  Manager  or  As¬ 
sistant  to  Publisher  with  organization 
that  can  offer  salary  and  future  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  You  be  the 
judge!  Write  Box  1537,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

ATTORNEY’  with  practical  newspaper 
experience  (revenue  producing)  seeks 
return  to  business.  Top  references.  Re¬ 
plies  held  strictly  confidential.  Box 
1563.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

labor  relations — Nine  years’  ex¬ 
perience  contract  negotiations,  grriev- 
ances.  etc.  Pull  resume  on  request. 
Box  1562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

young,  EXPERIEINCED  DM  wants 
job  with  more  challenge  and  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Strong  on  promotion  suid  carrier  pro¬ 
gramming.  Family  man.  Now  employed 
by  mi^um  metro  daily  and  Sunday. 
Box  1453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases,  seeks  greater  chal¬ 
lenge.  Family  man.  age  32,  presently 
employed  as  CM  on  15,000  daily.  Top 
references.  Ability  to  increase  and 
manage  circulation.  Box  1561,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Director 
seeks  top  or  .#2  spot  on  New  Jersey 
daily;  will  consider  large  weekly.  Con¬ 
fidence  respected.  Box  1573,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR,  39, 
family.  17  years’  in  circulation  sales 
and  promotion.  Strong  on  carrier  or¬ 
ganization.  Seeks  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  CM — assistant  or  supervisor 
in  Z^e  9.  Box  1577,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  WANTED  —  Young, 
aggressive  circulation  executive  seeks 
supervisory  or  sales  representative  po¬ 
sition  with  live-wire  organization.  Six¬ 
teen  years’  experience  on  large  and 
medium  metro  D&S.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed— will  relocate.  Box  1553,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM  position  in  20  to  <60-M  circulation 
bracket.  Nine  years’  competitive  sales 
experience  in  25,  76  and  280-M  fields. 
College.  Age  27.  Proven  producer.  Will 
fumieh  top  references.  Box  1542,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  on 
nia^r  metro  daily  seeks  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  whole  classified  show 
on  middle  or  metro-size  newspaper. 
Heavy  on  building  and  maintaining  a 
TOP  sales  staff.  Box  1651,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER,  excellent 
gain  record— age  37— seeks  26-59M 
Wily.  Knows  all  phases.  Box  1667, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


NEED  A  RETAIL  Advertising  Man- 
m*dium-size  daily?  I 
***  ■,  ™at>'  Fully  qualified, 

excellent  references  and  the  best  will 
come  from  my  present  publisher.  I 
^uire  $12,000  and  pr^er  Zones  1  and 
».  Available  mid-July.  Resumd  on  r*- 
<m*t  Box  1611.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVBR’nsiNG  EXECUTIVE  would 
like  to  leave  Southern  California  be¬ 
muse  of  children’s  health  (smog),  Six- 
years’  in  all  phases  of  newsi>ai>er 
JWertising,  including  past  6  as  classi- 
nea  manager  and  retail  manager.  Pre- 
ler  Area  8  or  Northern  C^lif,,  but  will 
Wilder  other  areas.  Available  after 
4une  1.  Box  1579,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

TWENTY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 
Hot  metal-offset,  for  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Exceptional  administrative- 
promotional  record.  Would  invest.  F. 
U.  Carlton,  Route  6,  Grafton,  West 
Virginia  26354. 

AD  MANAGER  seeks  15-20M  daily. 
Strong  sales  -  organizer  -  administrator. 
Westerner.  Box  1581,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CREATIVE  SALESWOMAN,  top  pro¬ 
ducer  on  staff  of  8,  handling  all  major 
accounts.  Pro  of  9  years  record  produc¬ 
tion  on  award  winning  25M  daily. 
Thoroughly  trained,  strong  on  promo¬ 
tion,  merchandising,  ideas  I  Built  as¬ 
signed  accounts  20%  to  400%.  Expe¬ 
rienced  in  agency  tyiie  service.  Teach¬ 
ing.  executive  experience.  Trained  for 
Retail  Manager.  Due  to  change  of 
circumstances,  now  in  dead  end  spot. 
Dependable,  dedicated,  ambitious.  De¬ 
sires  position  with  legitimate  growth 
potential.  40,  family,  excellent  health. 
Complete  resume,  clips,  references. 
Prefer  Florida,  Chart  Areas  6,  8,  9. 
Box  1585,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  ADVERTISING- 
PROMOTION  MANAGER? 
Young,  aggressive  display  and  promo¬ 
tion  salesman — proven  sales  record- 
will  consider  South-West  or  Northern 
areas.  Box  1556,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  -  MAKEUP  EDI’TOR,  36, 
college,  seeks  return  to  feature  writing 
or  reimrting  on  first-rate  metropolitan. 
Now  employed  260,000  a.m.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  9  or  2.  Box  1446,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

DISCRIMINA’nNG  young  newswoman 
will  relocate  with  South  Florida  pub¬ 
lication,  Diversified  background.  Avail-  ' 
able  May  1.  Box  1487,  Editor  A  Pub- 
iisher. 

PAST.  ACCURATE,  DEPENDABLE 
deskman.  Now  on  Midwest  metropoli¬ 
tan  a.m.  Wants  responsible  job  with 
good  opportunity.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Executive  experience.  Age  34.  Box 
1489,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


AMUSEMENT  EDITOR-COLUMNIST, 
26  years  on  ^urmet-entertainment 
beat.  Drama  critic-feature  section  pro¬ 
motions.  Widower,  68,  will  go  any¬ 
where  for  right  spot.  V.  Partipilo, 
2244  Cleveland  Ave.,  Chicage,  III., 
60614. 

BEGINNING  SPORTSWRITING  posi¬ 
tion  wanted  by  young,  inquisitive, 
draft-exempt  eolle^  graduate.  Experi¬ 
enced  as  sports  editor  on  college  news¬ 
paper  and  as  copyboy  on  major  N.Y.C. 
daily.  Crave  learning.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  1647,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  37,  on  major  daily, 
seeks  greater  challenge.  Wire  service 
background.  Box  1646,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  —  family 
man,  27,  6  years’  experience,  past  3 
with  top  metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  2. 
heavy  on  city  government.  Seeks  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  post  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  daily.  Can  do  sports  writing  and 
some  editing.  Two  years’  college  with 
plans  to  obtain  degree.  Box  1523,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRI’TER  -  EDl’TOR. 
Excellent  PR/publication,  newspaper 
background.  Box  1631,  EMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN,  six  years  with  60-M  daily 
— now  with  260-M  daily — seeks  more 
challenging  position.  Can  deliver  fea¬ 
tures,  in-depth  analysis  and  hard  news. 
Clips  and  references.  J-Grad,  32.  vet. 
Box  1641,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITEJR-EDITOR :  photography-print¬ 
ing  instructor.  J-grad,  mature.  Elxperi- 
enced  news,  letterpress-offset.  Everson, 
Box  248,  Urbana,  Iowa  62346. 

A  VEHlSA'nLE  MAN  for  sUff  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  South  Jersey  area.  Box  15M, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR,  now  on  250,- 
000  daily,  seeks  a  future:  Top  news 
job  on  medium  daily.  PR  spot  or  aca¬ 
demic  post.  Salary  now  $9,000.  Age 
37,  BA  degree,  13  years’  in  reporting, 
editing,  makeup,  photo.  Box  1569,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

ATIENTION  FLORIDA!  No.  2  man 
in  college  news  bureau  wants  good 
PR,  news-related  job.  Box  1590,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  24.  two  years’ 
experience  as  Navy  journalist,  eager 
to  learn  reporting  and  editing.  Will 
start  with  modest  salary  to  get  ex¬ 
perience.  Ronald  Avery,  9948  Sandy 
Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19115. 

EDITOR  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  colum- 
nist-reporter-teacher  wants  to  make 
Western  small  daily  or  large  weekly- 
semi-weekly  an  important  factor  in  lo¬ 
cal  progress.  Where  I  go  new  chambers 
of  commerce  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  groups  appear,  voters  back 
school  bonds,  front  pages  come  alive 
with  local  interest,  sharp  layouts. 
M.  A.  Jackson,  P.O.  Box  762,  Show 
Low,  Arizona  85901. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Publisher’s  As¬ 
sistant  for  small  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  group,  Zones  8-9.  Now  in  cor¬ 
porate  advertising,  public  relations. 
STRONG  editorial  background :  15 

years’  (reporting:  city,  managing  edit¬ 
ing;  publishing)  metro  dailies,  subur¬ 
ban  and  rural  weeklies.  Box  1571,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publi  slier. 

MIDWEST  NEWSMAN  in  40’s.  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment — and  now  employed — seeks  man¬ 
aging  or  editor’s  post  on  upward-look¬ 
ing  small  or  medium-sized  daily  or 
large  weekly.  Best  references — top  work 
record.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1557, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 

RESELYRCH  AND  ’TRANSLA’nONS— 
French.  German,  Italian,  Elnglish.  Gen¬ 
eral  editorial  services.  Part  or  full¬ 
time.  Prefer  greater  N.Y.C.  Box  1588, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


’TOP  REJPORTER,  39,  sharp  coverage 
all  beats  and  general.  Offbeat  features. 
Prefer  Zones  3,  4.  6,  8,  9.  Box  1676, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


VETTERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN,  20 
years’  daily  experience — now  publisher 
twice  weekly — seeks  return  to  daily. 
Top  references.  Handle  all  jobs.  Box 
1672,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


EXPERIENCED,  TALENTED  REDORTEIR 
on  Detroit  daily  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment  freelance  work — all  subjects.  Box 
1584,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


DYNAMIC  AUSTRALIA.  ANYONE? 
Ex-U.S.  Elmbassy  Press  Officer  return¬ 
ing  to  Sydney  soonest.  Will  represent 
you  news/ feature-wise  as  stringer;  15 
years’  experience.  Bo.x  1559,  Eiditor  & 
Pubiisher. 


Operators-Machinists 


’TTS — Justified  Tape.  Are  you  getting 
its  full  potential?  Management-minded 
woman,  18  years’  background  produc¬ 
tion,  training,  supervising.  Box  1529, 
Eiditor  A  Pubiisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHEIR  —  Young,  energetic 
Photo  Service  owner  desires  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  a  small  or  medium 
daily.  Exiierienced  in  many  fields.  Zone 
1.  Box  1509,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  I  have  photo¬ 
graphed,  London  to  Lusaka — Presidents 
to  Peasants — Actors  to  accidents.  De¬ 
sires  position.  Single,  29,  vet.  Box 
1589.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Press  Room 


COMBINATION  STEREO-PRESSMAN 
age  39.  20  years’  experience — color, 

semi-tubular,  single-double  width  press¬ 
es.  Responsible;  can  furnish  references. 
Box  1566,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHEIRS — Do  you  need  a  com- 
Iiosing  room  foreman  dedicated  to  cost 
reduction  ?  ’Trained  in  hot  and  cold 
type;  36.  alert,  ambitious  and  sober. 
Currently  assisting.  Box  1536,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


Production 


ASS’T.  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
with  a  newspai^  in  Chart  Zone  2. 
Mechanical  EIngineering  Degree.  Mar¬ 
ried.  with  family;  age  28.  Elnergetic 
and  seeking  a  challenging  position.  EIx- 
perieneed  in  Printing  Hardware.  Box 
1639,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCnON  MANAGEHI  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Non-Union.  Experience  in 
daily  and  weekly  operations.  Presently 
esnirioyed  in  80-man  plant.  Strictest 
confidence.  Box  1451,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


SHARP,  SEIASCENED  and  hard-working 
newsman  with  camera  know-how  seeks 
house  organ  or  PR  post.  Box  1429, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher, 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


What  About  Equal  Time? 


Politicians  come  up  with  some 
screwy  ideas  but  the  silliest  of 
all  is  that  the  Democratic  Party 
mipht  ask  television  networks  to 
bid  for  the  rights  to  televise  the 
national  political  convention. 

It  shouldn’t  be  surprising, 
however.  We  have  been  drifting 
in  this  direction  for  years. 

We  never  could  understand 
how  or  why  it  became  estab¬ 
lished  that  so-called  “Presiden¬ 
tial  papers”  are  the  private 
papers  of  the  incumbent  instead 
of  a  publicly-owned  record  of 
the  highest  elective  office  in  the 
land. 

Nor  could  we  understand  the 
official  reasoning  that  permits 
astronauts,  and  supposedly 
others  who  are  on  the  public 
payroll,  to  sell  for  private  profit 
the  report  of  their  experiences 
gather^  at  public  expense. 

If  this  newest  nonsense  about 
selling  the  rights  to  the  political 
conventions  takes  root,  we  can 
soon  expect  NASA  to  ask  for 
bids  for  exclusive  coverage  of 
space  launchings.  And  what’s 
wrong  w'ith  selling  the  rights  to 
Presidential  press  conferences? 
A  fireside  chat  should  bring 
plenty  for  Party  coffers.  Why 
not  a  magazine-newspaper  pool 
to  buy  the  rights  for  all  these 
things  just  to  keep  them  off  the 


The  possibilities  are  unlimited. 

Imagine  the  consternation  of 
the  Republican  Party  whose 
political  convention  is  being 
broadcast  exclusively  over  a 
television  network,  sponsored  by 
Jolly  Green  Bubble  Gum,  wffien 
the  Democratic  Administration 
schedules  an  Apollo  moon  shot 
during  the  same  broadcast  hours 
and  sells  it  exclusively  to  an¬ 
other  network! 

But,  imagine  the  cries  of  dirty 
pool,  double  cross,  etc.,  when  net¬ 
work  XYZ  has  paid  a  bundle 
for  the  Democratic  Convention 
only  to  learn  that  the  Party’s 
budget  is  still  out  of  balance  so 
it  has  made  a  little  extra  by 
staging  the  “President  Views 
the  Platform”  and  selling  it 
elsewhere. 

Why  not  sell  exclusive  cover¬ 
age  at  the  Pentagon? 

The  CIA  should  bring  a  big 
price. 

How  about  exclusive  rights  to 
the  Viet  Nam  war?  Might  pay 
for  the  whole  thing. 

The  whole  space  program 
could  be  financed  by  networks 


and  advertisers — one  camera, 
one  network,  one  advertiser  per 
launch. 

*  *  * 

The  director  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  reportedly  told 
the  Associated  Press  about  the 
idea:  “Instead  of  having  all 
three  networks  cover  the  con¬ 
vention  which  has  gotten  to  be 
a  madhouse,  we’d  try  to  sell  the 
time  to  them,”  he  said.  In  a 
later  telephone  interview  with 
the  New  York  Times  he  said 
“there  may  be  real  advantages 
in  being  only  one  network  in¬ 
stead  of  three.”  This  would  at¬ 
tract  the  people  who  are  really 
interested  and  w'ould  let  other 
people  look  elsewhere  if  they 
want  entertainment,  he  said. 

The  ratings  during  the  last 
political  conventions  showed  that 
the  average  viewer  got  pretty 
bored  with  the  whole  procedure 
and  turned  to  other  programs 
where  available.  There  follovred 
a  discussion  period  in  which 
shorter  campaign  periods  as  w’ell 
as  abbreviated  nominating  con¬ 
ventions  were  proposed  as  a  way 
to  hold  sustained  viewer  interest. 
The  subject  was  then  dropped 
and  hasn’t  been  heard  about  in 
months. 

If  the  level  of  boredom  was 
that  high,  a  network  would  think 
twice  about  offering  big  money 
for  a  “turkey”  that  advertisers 
might  stay  away  from  in  droves. 

"This  trend  towards  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  commercial  value  of 
events  we  used  to  think  belonged 
to  all  the  public  might  result  in 
complete  lack  of  broadcast  news 
coverage  unless  a  sponsor  can 
be  found.  Heard  on  the  11  o’clock 
news:  “Sorry,  folks.  There  won’t 
be  any  pictures  of  the  Titanic 
tonight.  We  couldn’t  find  a 
sponsor.” 

“Sorry,  folks,  the  regularly 
scheduled  Presidential  press  con¬ 
ference  usually  heard  at  this 
time,  sponsored  by  the  Little 
Miracle  Gall  Bladder  Cure,  will 
not  be  held  because  of  the  three- 

Guild  President 

Eugene  Connolly,  an  associ¬ 
ate  editor  at  Standard  &  Poor’s, 
is  the  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York.  He  was  unopposed  for 
election  to  the  unexpired  por¬ 
tion  of  the  term  of  Oliver  Pilat, 
former  New  York  Post  report¬ 
er  who  now  works  for  the  city 
administration. 


way  tie  between  Nicklaus, 
Player  and  Palmer  in  the  New 
York  Open  calling  for  a  sudden- 
death  playoff.  We  take  you  to 
the  15th  tee,”  etc. 

• 

.Millich  with  Ford 

Washington 

Paul  A.  Miltich,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Booth 
Newspapers  of  Michigan  for  the 
past  11  years,  resigned  from  this 
post  this  week  to  be  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Repr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  the  House  Republican 
leader  and  spokesman.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
tich  replaces  James  M.  Mudge 
who  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

• 

AP  Bureau  Changes 

A  re-organization  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  at  Fargo, 
North  Dakota,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Correspondent  Terry  Ol¬ 
son  was  killed  recently  in  an 
auto  accident.  John  Beardsley 
has  been  appointed  correspond¬ 
ent,  David  Nesvold  has  been 
switched  from  part-time  to  full¬ 
time  staffer,  and  Kristine  Dinus- 
son  has  joined  the  night  staff. 
• 

Assigned  to  Saigon 

William  M.  Reilly  has  been 
named  Viet  Nam  correspondent 
for  the  UPI  Audio  Network, 
with  headquarters  in  Saigon. 
The  25-year-old  reporter  joined 
UPI  in  Chicago  in  1961  where 
he  worked  on  general  assign¬ 
ments. 
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S-H  Paper 
Orders  30 
Press  Units 


The  Cincinnati  Post  &  Timet- 
Star  has  embarked  on  a  tl6 
million  modernization  and  ex¬ 
pansion  prog^ram. 

The  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper  has  ordered  30  Color- 
matic  presses  from  R.  Hoe  i 
Co.  at  a  cost  of  $4  million.  In 
addition,  the  newspaper  plans 
a  $2  million  plant  renovation 
program  to  include  everything 
from  new  stereo  type  equipment 
to  automated  elevators  and  an 
air  conditioning  system. 

Unlimited  Color 

Shiel  Dunsker,  Post  &  Times- 
Star  business  manager,  said 
the  modernization  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  completed  within  14 
months.  The  new  presses,  he 
said,  would  give  the  newspaper 
facilities  for  printing  “un¬ 
limited  color.”  Their  produc¬ 
tion  capability  will  include  96- 
page  papers  carrying  four-color 
illustration  throughout  the  run. 

Mr.  Dunsker  said  the  modern¬ 
ization  would  be  of  such  a  scale 
that  it  will  enable  employes 
to  “wear  white  shirts  and  ties 
if  they  wish,  without  fear  of 
soiling  them.”  New  ink  de¬ 
misting  equipment  is  also  being 
installed  in  the  press  room. 
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‘And  what  do  you  want  to  he  when  you  grow  up?” 
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Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614 


Why  do  1 07 
newspapers  now 
have  the  new 
Model  “M”? 


Company  Nam#-. 
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Because  the  Model  "M"  makes 
Ludlow  more  practical  for  any 
size  newspaper 

In  plain  talk  —  these  weekly 
publishers  have  invested  in 
Ludlow  to  make  money  —  or 
save  money  —  or  both.  Many 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
new  time-saving  hot  metal 
paste-up  techniques.  Others 
wanted  Ludlow  to  save  labor 
shortages.  Some  to  put  new 
life  into  job-printing. 

What’s  so  special  about  the 
Model  “M”? 

A  stronger  typeslug  .  .  .  with  a 


vastly  improved  printing  sur¬ 
face  that  makes  all  Ludlow 
type-faces  look  better  than 
ever.  In  addition,  the  “M”  has 
a  new  refrigerated  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  50%  faster  casting 
operation  . . .  all-new  electrical 
system  .  .  .  thermostatically 
controlled  heating . . .  and  more. 

Now. . .  the  Ludlow  ’’M”  system 
can  be  yours  for  less  than  $500 
down . . .  and  just  $40  a  week. 

Yes  .  .  .  you  can  get  a  com¬ 
plete  Ludlow  system;  the  Model 
“M”.  .  .  a  20  case  matrix  cab¬ 
inet  ...  7  composing  sticks 


.  .  .  accessories  ...  9  type 
fonts  including  factory  install¬ 
ation  and  a  one-year  guarantee 
on  parts  and  workmanship  . . . 
for  as  little  as  $40  a  week. 

You  can  save  more  in  taxes 
the  first  year . .  .  than  the  low 
down  payment! 

Sound  impossible?  It’s  not.  You 
can  save  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  in  depreciation  the  first 
year  on  a  small  Ludlow  system 
. . .  plus  a  7%  tax  investment 
credit  which  is  a  cash  deduc¬ 
tion  from  whatever  you  owe  in 
income  tax. 


Mail  this  coupon  for  your  copy  of 
the  new  “Model  M”  brochure  and 
the  “3  Ways  Tax  Savings'*  booklet. 
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Mid- South”  I 

! 

Sunday  | 
Magazine  | 

Starts  Its 

Second  Successful  Year 
With  a  Giant  64-Page 
Special  Bridal  Issue 


Cover- to-Cover  Readership— New 

Starch  survey  shows  that  the  “Mid-South” 
Sunday  Magazine  “reader  scores”  rank  with 
the  highest  of  locally  edited  Sunday  magazines. 
I  I 

Advertising  Acceptance— The  March 
20  bridal  issue  is  ample  proof  of  successful  use 
by  local  and  national  advertisers.  Make  it  a 
part  of  YOUR  marketing  program  in  Memphis 
and  the  rich  76-County  Memphis  Market. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 

Represented  by  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS.  INC.  and  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS.  Gen.  Adv.  Dept. 


